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The GORDON an 


ARROW SHIRT 


A SHIRT that is tailored for service. 
It is made of a specially woven perma- 
nently white Oxford, cut to allow for 
shrinkage. And— 


When you get a GORDON Shirt you 
get a collar from the hands of the ex- 
pert Arrow Collar makers, a collar that 
sits and fits unusually well. 


CLUETT, PEABODY @& CO., INc., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


THE UTMOST IN QUALITY 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEw YORK 
































THE ONLY SPOTLIGHT ON A_ REEL 


The AutoReelite for the enclosed 
car can be inStalled anywhere in 
only a few minutes—no Special 
tools are required. Only a single 
small hole ts drilled in the wind- 
shield post —NOT én the glass. 
The body of the car is not defaced, 
the windshield is not weakened, 
and the AutoReelite is mounted 
rigidly on astationary member of 
your machine, alwaysinthesame 


positio e/3 r your hand, ready for 
fr 


use and free from trouble. 
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This Closed Car Spotlight Is 
Ready for Every Emergency 


HE new AutoReelite for the en- 

closed car is a worthy compan- 
ion for every mile’s travel. Through 
snow and biting cold, dust, rain, or 
wind—you now can drive in perfect 
comfort with safety. No longer is it 
necessary to lower a window, or 
strain to reach your spotlight. Auto- 
Reelite’s single handy knob within 
your car at a touch brings its bril- 
liant beam to your protection. The 
convenience and simplicity of this 
control alone makes this model 
AutoReelite the logical guardian for 
your closed motor car. 


But AutoReelite is more than a 
spotlight. When you mount one on 
your car you obtain added protec- 
tion at no additional cost. The self- 


contained automatic reel—found 
only in the genuine AutoReelite— 
holds and automatically retrieves 
twelve feet of clean, unkinked cord 
that allows the lamp to be taken to 
any part of the car—to the gas gauge 
—under the hood—to the rear tire 
—anywhere when needed. There are 
no loose parts to be misplaced; noth- 
ing to demand attention. Just a turn 
or two of the knurled cap and the 
lamp can be taken where required. 


Your dealer will be glad to show 
you this new model, or write for 
folder 313K. It describes and illus- 
trates the complete AutoReclite line 
for all cars, open or enclosed, and 
will assist you in deciding what 
model your car requires. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1710 Wellington Avenue 
Chicago 


AutoReelite 


REG.U.S PAT. 
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Club Sedan 





An entirely new expression of the 


popular sedan— 


The utmost of roominess that 
could be desired in a five- 
passenger car. 


Comfort insured by a specially 
studied seating arrangement. 


Latest design of body with high 
sides, yet retaining a low roof 
appearance. 


Passengers have the intimate 
feeling of sitting in the car. 


Unusually comfortable driving 
position, with no blind spots. 


Long, large windows give un- 
usually free vision to both 
driver and guest. 


Arrangement of doors and seats 
permits clear passageway not 


heretofore possible in cars of 
this type. 


Doors three feet wide, each 
mounted on four hinges. 


All side windows can be 
lowered. 


Custom-car upholstery of 
granite cloth; carefully selected 
hardware. 


Cowl ventilator; windshield 
visor; windshield cleaner; rear 
vision mirror; heater. 


Plenty of space for parcels and 
luggage. 
An exceptionally quiet closed 


car. Price*1045,F.O.B. Detroit, 
tax extra. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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For years icehiilioce haved sought this secret ot perfume 
—this secret of attractiveness—and now Vivaudouhas _ : 
discovered it fot you. It will give you charm. It pos- 
sésses_a bewildering power of attraction that other 
perfumes cannot have—for its compelling charm is 
ws bie Se behind the now famous Mysterious Door— - 
which only Vivaudou may enter but which, for you, ’ 


4 stands as the symbol of a new fragrance—a 1 new at- 
tractiveness. rete 










Send for sample and 


“The Story of the Parfum, Poudre, Talc, Creme, Savon, 
Secret Door”’ _ Poudres Compactes, Rouges, Eau de Toilette, 
Send. only 20 cents to — 
Vivaudou (Dept. 5-D- 
, 11), 469 Fifth Avenue, 
% New York, for a tiny 
* bottle of Mai d@’Or and 
a bit of the exquisite 
powder in a new pat- 
a-cake-puff, tog 
- with the latereuine 
book**The of 
Seeret Door” with 
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The Plus-4-Inch Knicker 


swo blessed extra inches in length 
and another two in width 














The Step-in 
Chemise 
—-@ straight 
single gar- 
ment to take 
the place of 
fwo. 





Plus-4-Inch-Vest, 
reaches the stocking tops. 


*Dané 








The Vantie 
Sree at the knee, 
finished with 
elastic at waist. 


Jai 








and out of the twb 
season after season —~ 


and still enchantingly Lovely 


C= you tuck them into your 

week-end bag—no one will ever 
dream your silk underwear was two, 
even three, years old. 


The silk is smooth and lustrous still, 
with no uneven signs of wear, and the 
lines of the garments are modish and 
true as the day you bought them. 


Your Union Suit or Chemise is never 
pulled out-of shape by uncomfortable 
tension or strain— Vanity Fair allows 
generously long seams and cleverly 
tailors ine extra fullness where it is 
needed. The famous extra inches, two 
in width and two in length, that Vanity 
Fair puts so skillfully into your Plus-4- 
Inch knickers makes a world of differ- 
ence in the service they give, as well as 
in your comfort. 


The shimmering silk that gives such 








The 
Pettiskirt 
for today’s 
frocks — deep 
shadowproof 


em. 








faithful service is all made in Vanity 


Fair's own silk mills. 


Do you know “Vanitisilk”? 
Besides three different weights of reg- 


ular glove silk, these charming under- 
garments may be had in Vanity Fair's 
own new weave, ‘‘Vanitisilk,’’ the most 
desirable fabric ever constructed for 
underwear. Ask for it by name. You 


can't wash its length away. 
Its original charm will re- 
main after months and 
months of service. 


Ask for Vanity Fair at 
your favorite shop. Should 
they not carry it we will tell 
you where to get it nearest 
you if you send a post card 
to the Vanity Fair Silk 
Mills, Reading, Pa. 


S Ibi. 


UNDE R@UEAIR. 


AND HOSIERY 





Pettibocker 
(Name 
registered; 
amply full 
and tatlored 
—likey . ur 
sop coat. Spe- 
cial cuff be- 
low the knees. 
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JOHN SHANNON’S 
| ENGLISH CLOTHES 


From Bond Street to the Avenue 








OMBINING the best British fabrics with 

Shannon’s exacting standard of tailor- 
ing, and reflecting the latest style from 
London. Imported, ready-to-wear. 


This overcoat, illustrated, may be had 
in a variety of woollens. 


A partial list of dealers handling John 
Shannon’s English clothes. 











ALBANY IL \NOVER, N. H. 
Steefel Brothers James Campion 
AMHERST ; HARRISBURG 
Thomas F. Walsh Joseph Freedman 
ATLANTA HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
L. C. Adler George H. Wright Co. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS INDIANAPOLIS 
E. M. Scarbrough & Sons L. Strauss & Co., Inc. 
BALTIMORE LOS ANGELES 
McPherson's Desmond's 
Politz & McDowell 
BOSTON - ; 
Collins & Fairbanks Co. sa ha eaerey N. HL. 
Jackson & Co., Inc. te Barton Co. 
Scott & Company, Limited MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
BUFFALO Luciano Block & Cia. 
The Kleinhans Co. MONTREAL, CAN. 
ase 
CHICAGO : P ss 
The Hub-Henry C.Lytton & Sons NEWARK 
INNATI Salisbury-Jacobsen & Co. 
CINCINN- & i 
The Burkhardt Bros Co. OAKLAND, CAL. 
SAND Jim Ballard 
CLEVELAN 
- ey any PITTSBURGH 
The W B Davis Company The 1. G. Bewnett Co. 
COLUMBUS_ Frank & Seder, Inc. 
ie — The Krag Company PORTLAND, O. 
GINS WYNN DENVER olitz Bros. 
NY A NAN Gano, Downs Co. ROCHESTER 
YNINY \ Y DETROIT McFarlin Clothing Company 
GYM N VN Canton, Hickey Co. SAN FRANCISCO 
GN AN WAS Leith & Young "3 * 
YXqry, WN YS . ence erger's 
NAW NY YN Picard & Picar Pauson & Company 
VAN YIN FRANKLIN, PA. SAN JOSE, CAL. 
WAY) NY y J The Printz Co., Inc. Spring’s, Inc. 
NINN WHY 
GRIN NY Y GRAND RAPIDS SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Yx/; ix iN ‘ Wurzburg Dry Goods Co. Albert Steiger Company 
VX NUNS WA HAMILTON, BERMUDA WASHINGTON 
VGN, yy T. J. Pearman & Sons Parker, Bridget Co. 
Ws 


NEW YORK CITY, Ten leading Department Stores and Men's Wear Shops 


Names on request 


MAGNUS IMPORTS, Limited 


Wholesale Distributors 
208 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Fg gaosiegeteim 
for street wear 
— lustrous calf in 
black or tan, a soft 
toe, and just a hint of 
‘¢trouser crease.”” 
From $9 to g10, de- 
pending on your 
preference in colour. 








STANDISH 











HETHER you want a shoe that belongs on Park 

Avenue on Sunday, Marigold Gardens on Saturday 
night or the Stadium on game day, you'll be able to find 
your own personal interpretation of what is smart at the 
shop in your town where you find Bostonians. 


You'll find a lot of styles to choose from. But which- 
ever you choose, you have no choice —no choice except 
to take with it a quality that we call feet-first construction. 
Which means that we believe your shoes must look just as 
well months from today as they do now in your mind’s eye. 


MILLION MEN wear Bostonians. We give them 
the utmost latitude of choice in looks and leather. 


Frankly, they like them. 


The Bostonian merchant near you would welcome a 
chance to see whether you might like them too. And if 
you're really interested, let us send you “Fretr First”, 
which shows the more popular fall and winter styles. 


OSTONIANS 


t Men 





Let your feet o.k. your eye-judgment 
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COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER CO., BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Fisher naturally takes pride in the fact that 
the symbol—Body by Fisher—is found on 
those notable new cars which are attract- 
ing widespread attention at this moment. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Six-Cylinder Sport Touring 
The Standard of Comparison 


A MASTERPIECE of beauty, artistry and luxurious 
completeness, the 1924 six-cylinder Buick Sport Tour- 


asian _oixEs i ing is unique in the distinctiveness and originality of 
ive Passenger iouring - - - - = - Ps i. es 
So one gl rr its design. Its appearance, power and equipment make 
ee oe it an ideal and distinguished outing companion. Its 
Tec Mekeone teen Hectne ists automatically lubricated 70 H. P. valve-in-head engine 
Four Passenger Sport Touring - - - 1725 i . a 
Brougham eden - - - => - >: 285 provides a speed of sixty to seventy miles an hour. A 
FOURS new type of carburetor contributes greater smoothness 
Sete occ ee Era and extraordinary acceleration. And so perfectly 
Five Passenger Sedan - - - - - - 1495 . s 
Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - - 1395 is the car controlled by its sturdy four-wheel brakes 
Prices f.0.b. Buick Factories; e . . ° ° ° 
dontenanent tax to bo added that safety, too, is one of its distinguishing features. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLIntT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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THE BROOKLINE 
A four button, 
double breasted ulster : 

with half belt. 3 
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THE CORRECTLY CUT ULSTER 


The difference in good clothes is the difference | 
in their cut. That’s what distinguishes the smart 
from the merely acceptable. Society Brand Clothes : : 
are correctly cut; there is nothing like them. Note | | 
the lines of the overcoat illustrated. It belongs in 
the wardrobe of every well dressed man; it’s the 
smart ulster of the season. 


SSSBS 


SESLIBES 








9 ALFRED DECKER & COHN. MAKERS - CHICAGO: NEW YORK : IN CANADA: SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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EMEMBER“Way Down Ea8?” coloring. CMc George, of Scotland, 
and the woolen mittens the makes them. Wilson Bro’s tmport 
dramatis personze wore? Well, them for men and women, and 
these are not that kind. They are children, too. And Fashion approves 
soft and fleecy, with fingers that them—for motoring and winter 
are knit to fit, and smart tn sports wear. 


WiC to E707 


FurnisHERS TO Men For Atmost Sixty YEARS 
This signature—a guaranty of value and a hallmark of 
style—appears on the following Wilson Bro’s products: 
Wirtson Bro’s, Cuicaco Shirts « Underwear « Pajamas « Hose « (ravats « Handkerchiefs 
New York Paris N ightshirts « Belts « Garters - Suspenders. Mufflers « K nit Gloves 
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EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, Inc. New York Pittsfield, Mass. 


—_— 





Syle~In Writing “Paper 


THERE is more to fine writing paper than 
appears on the surface. Real style goes deeper. 

The dignity and distinction of Crane’s Writ- 
ing Papers is due not only to the creative 
genius of the designers but also to the inherent 
goodness of the paper itself—paper made in 
the careful Crane way and according to stand- 
ards which have been maintained in the Crane 
mills for over a century. 

You will find Crane’s Writing Papers at all 
stores where good stationery is sold—not only 


Cranes Xinen Gon 


cT WRITING PAPER] 


in the five smart styles shown here, but also 
these other attractive selections: — 


Argentone Early Georgian Raveledge Vellum 
Kid Finish Ouartered Oak Old Style 
Early Puritan Greylawn 
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Excellence 


Excellence must stand the acid test 
of Comparison. 


Compare Patrick-Duluth Hand- 
Tailored Overcoats with the best you 
can find today. 


Compare them for Style, Work- 
manship and Fit; for Quality of Lin- 
ings, Buttons and other Trimmings. 


Compare them for Cloth, for the 
exclusiveness of its Design, for its 
“feel,” its Beauty, and for its endur- 
ing wear. 

Compare them even with your 
own idea of what an ideal overcoat 


“ should be. 


“® Your conclusion will be—that 
Patrick Overcoats are truly Excellent, 























DULUTH 4 & MINNESOTA 
CMakers of Toth, Pore and Garment 
ei a 





WOOL 
fon Sheep ¢ F and the very Overcoat for you. 
tet T hrive aii ; ; For Sale by Leading Clothiers. 
i Nhow Patrick Week Write for interesting Overcoat Book- 
ey November 3rd to 10th let, Desk No. 13. 
SY EF.A.P k&C 
= atric O. 
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For lounge hours and sleep 


EN who love the restful abandon of lounge hours—the lazy curl of tobacco 
smoke and the faint, learned odor of old Morocco, tell us that Faultless Pajamas 
or Nightshirts round-out the perfect evening—the night of perfect sleep. 

So men have told us since 1881 when Faultless Nightwear first taught them the deeper 
meaning of luxurious lounging and comfortable sleep. 


Faultless Nightwear is cut to conform to the lines of the body from shoulders to ankles. 
In other words, it is /aclored for sleep. There is ample room at the shoulders, elbows and 
knees. No binding, chafing or pinching anywhere. The buttons stay put. 


Faultless Nightwear is made of exquisite fabrics to fit any stature, any pocketbook. 
Ask for Faultless Nightwear and sleep in comfort evermore. 


The Faultless Nightwear Corporation _ (E. Rosenfeld & Company) Baltimore - New York - Chicago 




















u SINCE 1881 


The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 


Pajamas Sleepcoats  Nightshirts 
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The overcoat for you~ fine fabrics make it 


stylish, warm, long wearing, economical 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX. 
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IDENTIFIES AND GUARANTEES THE FABRIC 





While the clothing merchant can guar- 
antee your “money back”, only the 
fabric manufacturer can guarantee 
your “money’s worth” in fabrics. 





323 You have the added assurance, in 

a clothes made of Strong-Hewat Virgin 

= Wool Fabrics, of fabric-satisfaction 

that the fabric manufacturer’s guar- 
=i antee provides. 
OY 
‘eg 
N eae Sapo 
« DNA YT, 

‘ STRONG, H EWAT & ¢ CO. Inc 
3 MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 


VIRGIN »« WOOL *: FABRICS 


WORSTEDS -AND:WOOLENS 


\3 

\ NEW YORK - BOSTON ~- CHICAGO = 
\ ¥ : : ‘ S . ‘“ Ef 
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Another of the 
MASTER MODELS 


the 
COLE 
Royal Sedan 


New grace — new comfort—new 

style —you find them all in this 

splendid car, plus that stamina 
for which Cole is famed. 


COLE MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
U.S.A. 
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ERHAPS the greatest inducement 

the FISK FLAT-TREAD CORD 
offers is a sense of security. Weather 
conditions for the next few months 
are at best uncertain. Undoubtedly 
we have to face snowy, icy, wet roads 
—roads meaning an extra demand on 
car and tires. 


Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


These are tires to add comfort and 


protection to your car and to increase 


your safety on winter roads. They 
will take you to Florida or California 
and back with security and comfort. 
Look them over and you will easily 
see why they do all this. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every car, truck or speed wagon 


FLAT TREAD 


“CORD TIRES 4 
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One half of vour lifetime, and 
more, is spent in hosiery. Your 
constant and intimate traveling 
companion! It is an important 
part of your personal protection 
and embellishment. The world 
buys more Phoenix hosiery than 
any other kind, because it has 
downright elegance and a tenacious 
wear-ability that makes it a 
substantial economy. For men, 
women and children, it is the stand- 
ard hosiery throughout the world. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 


MILWAUKEE 
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F you were told that you could rent the 

finest and most comfortable mattress 
made for two cents a night, you might re- 
fuse to credit the statement. 


Yet that is all the cradling luxury of The 
Purple Label will cost you, if you buy it. 


Hundreds of mattresses of the time-proved 
Purple Label design, built of sensitive small 
coil springs, in separate fabric pockets, bound 
together under deep pads of curled hair, are 


giving supremely satisfying service today, 
after twelve to fifteen years of use. 

You will find them in great hotels and clubs, 
where comfort requirements are highest. 
The new Statler Hotel at Buffalo has in- 
stalled 1,100 Purple Labels, after extended 
trials had proved their ease and economy. 


Ask your dealer toshow you a Purple Label to- 


day. Examine it critically. Give it every test 


you know. Judge its value to you for yourself. 


SIMMONS 
eMattresses : Springs - “Beds 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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Let your Dealer prove to you 
that now is the time for 
Royal Cords all around 


OST men expect a certain amount of 

tire trouble in winter driving. But 

go to your Royal Cord Dealer and let him 

show you how the three new U.S. Dis- 
coveries have changed all that. 

Web Cord has no cross tie-threads. So a 


Royal Cord Tire flexes easily over the ruts 
and bumps of frozen roads. 


The Flat Band Process of cord tire build- 
ing ensures the equal resistance of each indi- 
vidual cord. A Royal Cord Tire is an organic 
unit—and combats winter hardships as a unit. 


Sprayed Rubber is the first absolutely pure 
rubber. A Royal Cord maintains vitality 
against weather that ages ordinary rubber. 


These are advantages that nobody can 
give you but the dealer in U.S. Royal Cords. 


He can show you how it will be worth 
while to take off your old tires now, and 
put on Royal Cords all around. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


U. S. Royal Cord Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 
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New and True Blue 





The Sedan 
$1395 


Inspect Its Four-wheel Brakes! See Its 
Brand New Engine—Its Beautiful New Bodies! 


From axle to axle—this True Blue Oakland is new! 
For two years—Oakland engineers and General Motors 


New Lower Prices experts have labored, without handicap or stint, to produce 
Touring Car - $945 the finest light-six in the world. 
Roadster - - 945 3 , 
Sport Roadster 1095 And now, it is here—ready for your inspection! 


Sport Touring - 1095 


Business Coupe 1195 It has a brand new engine—smoother, quieter and more 
Coupe for Four 1345 


Sedan- - - - - 1395 powerful. 


Prices f. o. b. Pontiac 


Four-wheel brakes provide the very ultimate measure 


Oakland’s “True Blue Trav- of safety. They are sound, simple and practical, requiring 
elers” are just completing 
their highly successful na- much less attention than the conventional two-wheel brakes. 


tion-wide demonstration of 


the Brand New Oakland be 
SS a ee Fisher-built bodies of rare beauty and luxurious appoint 
Oakland’s 15,000-mile per- ments grace every model. 

formance guarantee and _ 

iui aan aaa te ake See it—inspect it—compare it! Let your Oakland dealer 
icadasaieatsatniniee point out its centralized controls, its new type of permanent 


top and the many other exclusive features that stamp it— 


—the greatest dollar-for-dollar value in the entire auto- 
motive market. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Oakland 
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Kilowatt hours 
and interest days 


HE distribution of electric light and 

power is effected by great public 

utility companies, aided by the mar- 
vels of modern equipment. 


The National City Company distributes 
high-grade public utility bonds to investors 
through its chain of more than 50 offices 
in leading cities. 

As the income from such bonds is liberal, 
Interest Days are doubly welcomed. 


Whenever you see public utility bonds 
offered by this Company, you may be sure 
that the issue has been searchingly analyzed 
before we recommend it as a desirable in- 
vestment in its class. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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VANITY FAIR 
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The Expediency of the Trust 


By F. SCHNEIDER, Jr. 


Vanity Fair, has been selected for 

publication, not because it differs 
materially from many other letters asking 
for information on financial matters, but 
rather because it is representative and 
points a moral and adorns a tale. 


[ve following letter, from a reader of 


FINANCIAL Epitor, VANITY Farr: 

I am a stockholder in Templar Motors 

Company and am in need of advice and 

so come to you. Is it advisable to sub- 

scribe to the reorganization coramittee’s 

present proposition? 

[ subscribed to the syndicate. Will those 

who subscribed to the syndicate lose their 

present stock in Templar Motors Com- 

pany, if the syndicate is the receiver, as 

present indications seem to suggest? 

Is Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation a safe 

investment? 

Your advice is respectfully requested. 
Mrs A B 


Clearly, here isa woman who was much 
beyond her depth in a very complicated 
financial affair. The company in question 
had gone into a receivership. A syndicate 
had been formed which held a mortgage 
for $1,000,000 against the company’s 
plants and other assets. A stockholder’s 
reorganization committee wished to take 
over the property. The syndicate agreed 
to take bonds of the new corporation in 
exchange for its mortgage. The reorgani- 
zation committee asked the old stock- 
holders to subscribe to new preferred 
stock at $50 a share, offering one share of 
new common stock as a bonus with each 
share of preferred, and an additional 
share of new common for each ten shares 
of old common stock held by the subscri- 
ber. If this arrangement were not agreed 
to within a month, the syndicate proposed 
to sell the plant under foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, in which event the syndicate 
seemed likely to “bid in” the property for 
just enough to satisfy its mortgage, the 
stockholders thus losing everything. 


OUR reader had to decide, accordingly, 
and decide rather quickly, whether 
she wished to send more good money after 
bad or to give up all hope of ever realizing 
anything on her original holdings. The 
decision called for wide knowledge and 
keen judgment. The technical advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the proposed 
exchange of securities were one matter to 
be considered. Another was the trade 
position of the Templar car and the na- 
ture of the company’s management and 
the character of its plant. Still other 
factors that bore vitally on the decision 
were the probable trend of business in 
general, and of the automobile business in 
particular. These matters obviously are 


ones calling for a great deal of technical 
knowledge and financial experience. The 
qualities required for a correct decision 
plainly are beyond the grasp of any but a 
very few women and, for that matter, are 
beyond most men. 

How our subscriber came into posses- 
sion of the stock in question she does 
not say. It is an unfortunate fact, how- 
ever, that many women inherit legacies of 
this kind from their husbands. The hus- 
band may have invested unwisely, or may 
have left investments, or a business, which 
required constant and close attention, or 
which fell upon evil days. In any of these 
cases the conclusion stands out that fully 
as important as acquiring a fortune or a 
business, or of buying life insurance, is the 
provision of a means for ensuring that 
these interests will be properly managed in 
case they are passed on to dependants. 
Bequeathing the finest bonds in the 
world will not have much value if the 
recipient can be persuaded by an un- 
scrupulous salesman to exchange them for 
some “investment” offering a higher re- 
turn. A magnificent business easily can 
be ruined if subjected to incompetent 
management or if economic currents set in 
new directions. Few things can be ex- 
pected to run along smoothly for indefinite 
periods, nor can the judgment and initia- 
tive of the ordinary person be trusted to 
see that the proper steps are taken to pre- 
serve values. 


NSOFAR as most persons now recog- 

nize the necessity for making wills, it 
may be said that the problem of arranging 
for an orderly disposition of inheritances 
has been recognized. Most persons realize 
that failure to provide a will means arbi- 
trary disposal of property under the 
orders of a court, the appointment of an 
executor who might be incompatible to 
the various parties concerned, and an 
added expense besides. Most persons, also, 
have disabused themselves of the idea 
that the making of a will is a great effort 
and that a will once made is something 
that is difficult to change. They under- 
stand that a will is a highly desirable 
thing and that it may be made with ease 
simply by visiting a lawyer. 

Very few persons realize, however, 
that the choice and designation of an 
executor is one of the more importait 
parts of a will. This is particularly the 
case when, as frequently happens, it is 
desirable to leave part or all of an estate in 
trust. Placing property in trust is, of 
course, one of the best ways of ensuring 
the continuance of the benefits which it is 
intended to bestow upon inheritors. Cre- 
ation of a trust protects the property from 
the weaknesses, lack of knowledge or poor 
judgment of the beneficiaries. By safe- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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er car cost. 


A car that will go anywhere an open car will 
go—that will stand up under the same hard 
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A car attractively designed, with new-type 
springs that notably improve the riding 
qualities—new conveniences and fittings— 
new beauty and comfort. 
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A car that has made closed car ownership 
practical and desirable for everyone — for 
business and family use alike—for country 
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That, in brief, is Dodge Brothers Business 
Sedan. 





The price is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 
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INVESTMENTS 
that PAY 





HE INVESTOR'S 
DOLLAR in the elec- 
tric and gas industries 
buys modern, enduring 
property which does 
these things for society: 


—reduces expense 
—increases production 
—increases comfort 
—saves labor 

—saves time 
—promotes safety 





Opportunity for safe in- 
vestment in the electric 
and gas industries is 
through institutions 
which have fully dem- 
onstrated their integrity 
and reliability. 
Ask for Offering List DF-202 
H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATE 


208 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
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111 Broadway 14 State St. 
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Vanity Fair’s 

Information Service 
The financial section of Vanity 
Fair is rendering a genuine ser- 


vice to readers regarding their 
investment problems. 


Your inquiry will receive our 
careful attention. 


Write to us without obligation 
Financial Department 


Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St. New York City 
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The Expediency of the Trust 


(Continued from page 22) 


guarding the principal it ensures a de- 
pendable income. The provisions of the 
trust may be as varied as the special cir- 
cumstances of the donor and beneficiary 
dictate. The general principle of project- 
ing the provision for one’s dependants 
farther into the future, however, remains 
the same. 

While testamentary trusts, that is, 
trusts which provide for inheritors, are 
thus particularly desirable, they do im- 
pose an added burden on the executors 
and trustee, for it usually is wise to com- 
bine these two functions. The executor- 
trustee must not only arrange for the 
settlement which follows the death of the 
donor: he must proceed to manage the 
property or care for investments, func- 
tions which, as we have seen, call for a 
wide range of talents. The ideal trustee 
should have a firm grasp of legal and 
business principles, should be familiar 
with investment and allied financial mat- 
ters, should possess that intangible qual- 
ity known as sound judgment, and should 
be of unquestioned integrity. Such indi- 
viduals are difficult but not impossible to 
find. Certain lawyers specialize in this 
sort of service and do it quite success- 
fully. 

Those who contemplate creating testa- 
mentary trusts should consider, however, 
the utilization of a trust company both as 
executor and trustee. In many respects 
trust companies are ideally suited to this 
kind of service. Possessing adequate 
technical staffs covering a wide variety of 
subjects, and with their officers continu- 
ally engaged in the details of business and 
financial affairs, these companies have 
both the experience and skill to discharge 
the duties of the executor and trustee with 
unusual efficiency. 


NAMING of a trust company insures, 
furthermore, a continuity of service 
which is not always obtainable with an 
individual. If the latter dies during the 
execution of his trust, a new and possibly 
not so desirable individual will have to be 
appointed. A trust company, on the other 
hand, is not upset by the death of an 
individual. The character of its staff and 
of its activities is,on the whole,unchanged, 
and its service in the management of 
estates generally may be taken as em- 
bodying the best practice. Trust com- 
panies, like individuals, are not infal- 
lible; and care should be exercised in 
choosing a trust company, as in choosing 
an individual. Nevertheless, it is readily 
apparent that the trust company, as such, 
has important advantages over the indi- 
vidual, as such. 

Those who appreciate the peculiar de- 
sirability of the trust company but wish to 
utilize the special family or business 
knowledge of an individual, or to famili- 
arize a beneficiary with the management 
of the property, may combine the two in 
the trustee relationship. This is done by 
making the company and the individual 
co-executors and co-trustees. In this man- 
ner the special knowledge or interest of 


the latter will be combined with the tech- 
nical knowledge and broad judgment of 
the former. 

Any discussion of trusts which does not 
take account of the voluntary or living 
trust would be seriously incomplete. In 
many Cases a person wishes to make pro- 
vision for others during his own life. He 
may wish to provide for the bringing up 
and education of a child, or for the benefit 
of an educational or charitable institu- 
tion, or for an independent income for his 
wife. Or he may wish to make a marriage 
settlement, or to place part of his fortune 
in trust for himself in order to ensure a 
steady income in case of disability or re- 
tirement. 

In such cases he can create a voluntary 
trust, which is an agreement between 
himself and a trustee, by which the latter 
takes over the property and undertakes to 
pay the income as desired and to dispose 
of the principal in the manner which the 
maker of the trust desires. The maker 
may either give up entire control of the 
property or retain as much of the respon- 
sibility of managment as he desires. In 
any event he will be relieved of a great 
amount of detail work and will have an 
opportunity of testing out the working of 
a trust during his own lifetime. In certain 
cases he also will be able to effect savings 
in income tax payments. 


i es all these matters the average man 
weuld benefit greatly by consulting 
with his lawyer and his banker in the 
same fashion as he consults with his doctor 
and his dentist. We have come to see 
that the doctor’s services are necessary 
not merely to cure during sickness but to 
prevent its development. Similarly in fi- 
nancial affairs, the advice of the wise 
banker frequently will forestall financial 
misfortunes. The average man should 
realize that the ideal of the present day 
banker is service. He will quite possibly 
be surprised to discover the variety of 
services which the modern bank and trust 
company can offer him. Your account 
with your bank makes available impor- 
tant information and advice regarding 
taxation and investments. It enables you 
easily to make remittances abroad or to 
arrange for your funds during a trip 
abroad. It also brings you in touch with 
a safe place in which to keep securities. 
And if your bank is a trust company you 
can arrange to have it take over the care 
of your securities in a custodian account 
or you can name it as trustee in living or 
testamentary trusts. In any case it will 
pay you to drop into your bank and en- 
quire as to the different services which it 
can perform for you, and to become ac- 
quainted with its officers. Acquire the 
habit of talking over your financial prob- 
lems with your banker as you would talk 
over your physical condition with your 
physician. If the woman whose letter 
gave this article its start, or the person 
who may have given her her stock, had 
consulted her or his banker, her present 
problem probably would not exist. 
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SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
Saves Thousands of Steps 


(1) Has large broad Table Top (20x30 in.) 
(2) TWO Undershelves (to transport 


ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP.) 


(5) Large center pull-out Drawer. 
(4) Double End Guiding Handles. 
(5) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 


“Scientifically Silent’? Swivel Wheels. 


(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 
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For the Man 


Shirts, Collars and 
Neckwear— Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 
wear-— Sweaters, Golf 
Hose, etc.—All at the 
lowest prices consist- 
ent with quality. 


Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 
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1855 
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Debonair, comfortalle, tailored 
with the care that insures both 
smartness and wear, from materials 
approved by exclusive use. The 
comfort extends to the price. 


DINNER SUIT 
(Shawl collar or notch) 


$39.50 


Manufactured and sold exclusively by 


Nat LUXENBERG & Bros. 
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841 Broadway N.W. Cor. 13 St. 
Stuyvesant 9898 New York City 
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TAN SCOTCH GRAIN 
Leather Lined Throughout 


Decidedly 
Custom Lines 


$14.00 
Catalogue on Request 
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MARY JOHNSTON 
Croatan 


This historical romance of the Jamestown 


settlement, by the author of “‘1492” and “To 
Have and To Hold,” is a notable literary 
achievement. $2.00 


MARGARETTA TUTTLE 
Feet of Clay 


Though its plot lies deep in the problem of the 
married woman W ith a job outside the home, 
“Feet of Clay” is no dull problem novel—it 
startles with life, it sparkles with wit, it breezes 

with fashionable energy. Fourth printing. 
$2.00 


HENRY JAMES FORMAN 
The Enchanted Garden 


This novel, by the author of “‘The Man Who 
Lived in a Shoe,” tells of the romance of a 
runaway New England boy on a South Sea 
island. $2.00 


JEFFERY FARNOL 
Sir John Dering 


A romantic novel by the author of “‘ The Broad 
Highway” that will delight the many ardent 
admirers of Jeffery Farnol. Its dramatic inci- 
dents and striking character-drawing display 
Mr. Farnol’s talent at its best. $2.00 


COSMO HAMILTON 
Another Scandal 


A novel df Westchester and New York life in 
which the author makes a strong appeal for 
the retention in marriage of romance, love and 
loyalty, the chief characters being those of his 
widely popular novel, “Scandal.” $2.0 


For Sale at All Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers, Boston 























The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


STANDARDS 
By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 




















The Greatest Discovery 
Ever Made 


“I think,” said Michael Webb, the 
great Debunking Expert, in Bunk, 
“that the greatest discovery ever 
made is that a jackass will keep on 
walking straight ahead if you tie a 
bundle of hay in front of his nose. 
This is the great secret of the 
stuffed shirts who rule the world.” 


A NOVEL 


We think that the greatest dis- 
covery of this year is this same book. 
Get it at your books'ore, $2.00 


(2¥ 49 East 33"Street 
New York.N.Y 
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The Atom, the Bow-Boy, and Tennyson 
Notes on Recently Published Books 


By EDMUND WILSON 


which has for some time been well 

known to admirers of poetry in 
magazines and anthologies, has finally 
been published in book form, and the 
volume—Body of This Death (McBride)— 
seems pretty well to establish Miss Bogan 
as the most interesting American woman 
poet who has appeared since Elinor 
Wylie. Miss Bogan’s book is perhaps not 
of quite so even quality as the books of 
Mrs. Wylie or Miss Millay—her poems, 
which in composition range over a wide 
period, sometimes dwindle away in the 
last stanza, are sometimes obscure, in- 
completely articulate, and sometimes fall 
back on an echo of Mr. E. A. Robinson; 
but when Miss Bogan has caught and 
held her own real note, you have some- 
thing extraordinarily impressive and 
unmistakably individual—a deep vibrat- 
ing full-throated tone with a faint 
metallic sharpness which only makes it 
more definite and more telling. She pours 
something of Miss Millay’s emotion into 
something of Mrs. Wylie’s strong mold. 
And at her best she achieves an intense 
incandescence which only one or two of 
her sisters can equal: the images, cast in 
bronze, seem to have been spontaneously 
precipitated by the urgency of the emo- 
tion—which is really, I suppose, the chief 
thing to be demanded of first-rate lyric 
poetry. 


Ti poetry of Miss Louise Bogan, 


Within the Atom 


IX pursuance of my policy inaugurated 
last month of bringing scientific, as 
well as literary, works to the attention of 
such readers as I may still have, I would 
highly commend the new edition recently 
published of John Mills’ “popular view 
of electrons and quanta”, Within the 
Atom (Van Nostrand). The subjects with 
which this book deals—the structure of 
the atom, the X-ray, radioactivity, the 
generation and conduction of electricity 
and the quantum theory—are inevitably 
rather abstruse; but Mr. Mills has really 
achieved a model of non-technical exposi- 
tion. By virtue of a lucid and exact style 
and a strict avoidance of scientific 
formulae, he has succeeded in presenting a 
very readable brief view of modern theo- 
ries on the composition of matter; he 
takes you down into the obscure laby- 
rinths of that colorless inanimate world, 
where there are nothing but billions of 
tiny particles combining, displacing each 
other and oscillating in space—that 
unfathomed world which underlies our 
own world, of which our own world is 
made—and communicates to us some of 
the fascination of discovery which the 
physicist must feel. 

I wish he had gone a little more at 
length into the more general inferences to 
be drawn from the quantum theory—the 
doctrine according to which energy is 
given out in fixed successive amounts 
instead of being emitted continuously, 
and which, I am told, is equally revolu- 
tionary with the Einstein theory and, 
so far as scientific research has gone, 
directly contradictory to it, inasmuch as 
Einstein would make of space a “‘contin- 
uum”’, whereas, according to the quantum 
theory, it is discrete, existing somehow in 


unconnected bits, so that movement is 
discontinuous and, as it were, merely a 
series of tiny jerks. In any case, it is 
plain from Mr. Mills, as I have suggested 
before and as in fact almost everyone 
now knows, that the science of physics 
has produced much more that is impor- 
tant in the last ten years or so than has 
the art of either poetry, fiction or drama. 


The Blind Bow-Boy 

BOOK of a strikingly different 

character is Mr. Van Vechten’s The 
Blind Bow-Boy (Knopf). Not only is it 
not a scientific treatise; it is not even a 
scientific novel—as most serious novels 
have been for the last fifty years or more. 
Yet it is perhaps a little more scientific 
than Mr. Van Vechten intended. He 
seems to have contemplated a purely 
comic novel rather in the vein of Mr. 
Ronald Firbank, whom he so greatly 
admires; but the result is somehow more 
realistic than Mr. Firbank’s results; his 
world has more points of contact w: ith the 
world of the conventional novel than 
Mr. Firbank’s world: the latter is com- 
plete, self-contained, governed entirely 
by its own laws and unlike any other 
world in fiction. But Mr. Van Vechten 
handles the psychology of his hero in a 
fashion which is, after all, more or less 
realistic. He is half way between Ronald 
Firbank and Scott Fitzgerald. The great 
fantastic creation of the book is not, I 
think, the hero but Campaspe Lorillard: 
her indifference, her calm perversity, her 
extreme good breeding and her luxurious 
and amusing reveries on literature and 
life have all just the touch beyond the 
real that produces the sort of unemphatic 
caricature which, I take it, Mr. Van 
Vechten is after. In any case, his novel 
is amusing and prettily written and, 
though a little disappointing in invention, 
very good in its kind. 


The Laureate 

R. HAROLD NICHOLSON in his 

Tennyson (Houghton, Mifflin) ap- 
plies the inevitable Stracheyan formula 
but with something less than his master’s 
felicity. Lytton Strachey’s influence, 
though I suppose it has supplied a great 
number of inferior critics and historians 
with a definite point of view w here they 
had none before, is getting to be a perfect 
bore. Mr. Nicholson, in particular, imi- 
tates so closely as practically to parody, 
at the end of his third chapter, the last 
page of Strachey’s Queen Victoria. In 
any case, Mr. Nicholson’s account seems 
to indicate that nothing very interesting 
ever happened to Tennyson except the 
friendship and death of Arthur Hallam; 
and that, in spite of his burliness and 
grufiness, he was actually an extremely 
timid man, excessively thin-skinned to 
criticism and eventually succumbing 
completely to all the Victorian moral 
compromises. But Mr. Nicholson sifts 
out Tennyson’s genuine lyric gift from 
the vast mawkish and, as Mr. Nicholson 
believes, insincere body of his narrative 
poetry and official journalism and _ his 
book may therefore be valuable to an 
age which is inclined to underrate 
Tennyson. 
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New, Revised and Enlarged Edition 


HOW TO PLAY 
PUNG-CHOW 


By L. L. HARR 
ORE than fifty pages of 


new matter and many 
diagrams have been added in 
this new edition of the one 
authoritative book on Pung- 
Chow. The feature which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other 
books is the series of chapters 
on every phase of scientific 
play. (Most other books give 
a page or two of hints and let 
itgoat that.) In addition to 
these chapters, three illustra- 
tive games taken from ac- 
tual play are given in com- 
plete detail, with comment on 
the more important plays. 


From Your Bookseller or Direct From 
the Publisher, $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, N. Y. C. 




















Philip Guedalla 


who does the most 
amazing things with the 
English language, turns 
the full force of his 
scintillating style upon 
various notables in this 
new volume of charac- 
ter sketches. In 
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| the author of ‘The Second Empire”’ is at | 
his epigrammatical wittiest. 


$2.59 at booksellers 
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D. H. Lawrence 
Kangaroo 
A great novel, strongly auto- 
biographical, laid in Austra- 
ia. $2.00 
Studies in Classic 
American Literature 


America through the eyes of 
D.H. Lawrence. 8vo. $3.00 


a don Gesualdo 


D. H. Lawrence’ Ss translation 


of Giovanni Verga’s Sicilian 
masterpiece. $2.50 


Evelyn Scott 

Escapade 
The critics call this the great- 
est autobiography ever writ- 
ten bya woman. 8vo. $3.00 

Beatrice Kean Seymour 


The Hopeful Journey 
The finest work of the beloved 
author of Intrusion and 7 oe 


thle Tides. 


THOMAS SELTZER 
5 West 50th St., New York 
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The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the Worid 


B. F. Keith's | | 
PALACE Bo'ness _ A Stylish Pouch | 


| TOBACCO 
| POUCH 

















‘ion Broadway & 47th St. - New York Norwegi an Grain Calfskin For Tobacco 
Y Supreme Artists from opera, the $ 10 | OC KTITE Tobacco Pouch 
dramatic, musical comedy and the | 1S stylish as can be. Made 


concert stages are constantly in- 
V terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville stars. 


in many attractive leathers to 
suit individual preferences. 


Matinees every day at 2:15 o'clock | LOCKTITE fits flat, keeps 









































f Ev-nings at 8:15 o'clock pocket clean. 
Oo Openseasy or closes 
ny | tight at simple pull 
in | of tip across top of 
ne RITZ aig ae teem ens Sat. | } pouch. 
1g- Wm. Harris Jr. presents > 
is. IN LOVE WITH LOVE | | 
ler By VINCENT LAWRENCE | | 
ers with | 
ific LYNN FONTAINE RALPH MORGAN HENRY HULL : 
ive an sey | pry = jie Zp 
let Rubber Lined ““<zZ A 
“IT” DY” | 

= ‘ pep co rare = $ st : ° h Good Company For Best Pipe 
ra- Pema of Troy, New York 1 INgUIS ton | Buy your favorite pipe a | 
ac- ’ ] b LOCKTITE Pouch and get | 
m- rite genni aetna the senna counts ~bDut | most pleasure from pipe smok- | 

; f ing. In genuine suede, goat- 
” Selwyn Theatre, W. 42nd St. e type of | skin, velvet calf, buck, pigskin | 

e | or pin seal at $1.25 and up. | 

m at every | Sold at cigar, drug and men’s | 





s peenten: Sete: Galton. Be body's'wearing. Designd S Soaiued uae eskare 
| 7th HEAVEN and bilt for the man of 

=) Peeing discriminating taste 
the SOOT Ho mats! Wed., tri. & Sat: who le ads but rarely 


Manufactured and 
Fully Guaranteed by 


The F.S. MILLS CO., Inc. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


























ollows ~» Imported 
N orwe G1 an C alts n As a Christmas Gift 
carefully & pridefully THE MCDOUGAL PUTTER 


GAIETY Theatre, B'way and 46 St. 
Eves.8 :20, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM PRESENTS 


CYRIL MAUDE 


IN THE LAUGHING SUCCESS OF THE YEAR 


N| ‘“*AREN’T WE ALL”’ 


Will Make Every Golfer Happy 





fashiond into a shoe _ | 
= of surpassing merit . Roop sigan 
C A P {| T O L Conservativly correct : ceil Sa 
IMOADWAY sot ue STREET yet with Life &Youth mati 


World’s Largest and Foremost in eve l e csieeiliilas asia te Neil 
ry line ¢—~~» ro 


Motion Picture Theatre 
and accuracy. 




















Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE ; ee 
MOTION PICTURE . oe or a s Psa the 
kere ay recelvd. Send size Plat Mein 


Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
‘Mile. Gambarelli, Ralleion and address on a postal hand medium lie 


[CAPD GRAND, ORES CA catalog, gladly ~ 
G John Ward. 


PRESENTATIONS by S. L. ROTH AF EL 
countered in the cruises to x @ Sh 
| the Caribbean, Mediterranean or i X ens OCS 


| Around the World. All of the General Offises: 121 Duane street 
New Y i 











only. j 
le 


$7.00 postpaid | 








in the U.S. A. and 


Canada 









HERE is no snow or cold en- 


steamers chartered are‘ booking ork City 

far in advance, ; New York Shops Philadelphia Shop 

Let the Condé Nast Travel saan 0» Broadway 1221-23 Chestnut street The McDougal 

B C Wad ie p dio nr i tan rattan just belo the Pat. No. 
ureau arrange your accom- Brooklyn and Newark Hotel — 129967 

modations now so you may enjoy 


one of these delightful! cruises in 


comfort. THE THISTLE PUTTER CO. 
Dept. V. 461 Canal St. 


New York 


THE Conpé Nast TRAvEL BuREAU 
23 West 44th Street New York City 


























_ 
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Antiques 





WHOLESALE ONL Y—Distinctive objects of mod- 
erate price including Old Ww orld and American Pot- 
tery—Metal—Fabric— —Glass—s floors at 
Charles Hall, Inc., 18 West 23rd St., New York. 








Arts and Crafts 





CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of | 


French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers. Cana- 
dian Homespuns, Ltd., 347 Craig West, Montreal. 


CANADIAN Handwoven HOMESPUNS, Blan- 
kets, Spreads. Headquarters for this work among 
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RS) &— BUYERS’ GUIDE 


A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ 


Guide, VANITY FAIR, 


19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 








Cigarettes 





MISS RAENAR FOX—100-5th Ave. N. Y. Made- | 
to-order Egyptian cigarettes with your marking 
or any device. Alltips. Exquisite individuality. 
$12.50 for 500 and $3 for 199. Assorted Sample 30c. | 





Furs 





EXPERT FUR REMODELING & REPAIRING 
in latest styles. Reasonable prices. Special Ren 
tion also given to out-of-town orders. Est. 1886. 
Hirshfeld Fur Co., Inc., 71 West 46th St., N. Y. C. 





French Canadian Peasantry. Samples. 
Handicrafts Guild,so08 St.CatherineSt. Ww. -Montreal 








Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company. 904 § Sycamore, Cincinnati, O 


STEPPING STONES 
to 


Better Auction 
For the beginner and advanced player. 

A pocket edition of simple rules on Bidding & Play. 
Modern experts compared on important points. 
An attractive gift or bridge prize. 

Price $1. Freda MacMahon. Box 227, Montclair.N.J. 
Private Lessons—MAH JONG—Classes 
Play the game of an expert 




















Cleaning and Dyeing 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING& DYEINGCO. 
High class cleaneis and dyers. ain office 402 E. 
31st St., N. Y. ranch offices in N. Y. City; 
also White Plains. New Rochelle, Newrort & Paris. 








Dancing 





ETUDE de DANSE 
Tango— Modern— Ballroom dances 
Private or class Lessons 
Bryant 4562 26 West 47th St., N. Y. City 
STAGE DANCING. Original, newest dances 
taught by Walter Baker, Former dancing master 
for Ziegfeld Follies, Geo. M. Cohan, John Cort 
and Dillingham. o000-7thAvenue.N.Y. Circle 8200 





Gowns Bought 





MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for fine misfit or slightly used even- 
ing & street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 60 West 45th Street. New York 
Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs. Diamonds, Jew- 
elry. Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
*Phone, Send. Mme. Furman. 101 W. 47th St..N.Y. 


Gowns & Blouses Made to Order 


ADAME LISETTE 
47 W. anh St., N.Y. Tel. Circle 2460 
Clothes of Individuality 
for all occasions 























Write or phone for further information. 





R 
223 Lexington Ave., N.Y. Tel. Prospect 3510. 
MAH JONG TABLE COVER—Excellent quality 
cream linen, colored embroidered “Chinese Charac- 
ters” in corners. Will convert your bridge -e- 
$2.00 each. L.. Reiss Co., 152 West 42nd St., N 

AUCTION BIDCKEMAHIONG Posscase, 

-— ate or class lessons 
Mrs. James Dunne 

102 Waverly Place, Tel. Spring 4802 
MISS MAHR. I have made a study of teaching 
bridge by the method the most easily understood. 
Simple, Clear—you learn quickly. Private classes or 
by mail. Tel. Academy 6396. 255 W. 108 St., N. Y. 














Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER—in 
silks,tapestries & brocades. Recoverings a specialty. 
Send for catalog & prices. 

Wm. Nibur. 2432 B’ sway. Schuyler 1518 








Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckies, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. 
One address. 50 W. 4oth St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
Yo electricity or poison. St test 50 years. 

Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 

107 East 35th St., New York City 








SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority. 
Private or class lessons. By appointment. 
267 Madison Ave., N.Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 7170 
LOUISE MORGAN 
Latest Tango, Fox Trot, Waltz, Children’s Classes in 
Ballet, Interpretiv e, Social eve. subscription dances. 
233_W. 72d St., New York. Phone, Endicott 6867 











Delicacies 





PECANS, Specially selected—Shells surprisingly 
thin—Very delicious—Wonderful flavor, $1.00 Ib. 
cartons, 35-10 Ibs. Money with order. Florida 
Delicacies Co., 2379 St.Johns Ave Sackeonville.F in. 


Diamonds & Platinum 


EXCLUSIVE? 
Yes. Portraits cut in precious stones. Mounted 
in platinum and diamond rings. Work done from 
photos. Miss Beth Benton, 12 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 

















Dogs 





IRISH TERRIERS. Puppies of prize winning 
stock. Most loyal affectionate and intelligent of 
dogs; inseparable playmate and guard of children. 
Hubert R. Brown, 70-5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 








Dress Forms 





PNEU-FORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form, 
Gowns fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in 
fitted lining, gives exact figure. Tg Linings. 








2001 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. Pa. Pneu-form, 16 West 46th St.. N. Y. Bryant 53238. 
“The Original’’ MME. JULIA MAYS. Face 
Specialist. Est. oo -Wrinkles, Scars, Freckles,etc., 
Per. Removed. ernal Vouth” Trtmts Endorsed Entertainment 


by Physicians. Bkit. 32 W. 47 St., 


N.Y. Bry. 4856 








Books 





PLANNING A CHILDREN’S PARTY? 
We both hae and_entertain. Send for booklet. 
hildren's Entertainment Bureau 
70 East 45th Street, N. Y. Vanderbilt 1536 





ORIENTALIA, the Mecca of lovers of the Orient. 
Fascinating volumes of travel, history, art, folk- 
lore and fiction. Every part of the alluring East 
represented from Egy pt to Japan. Send for holiday 
lists suggesting unique books ideal as gifts for the 


discerning, ides Oriental textiles and art objects 
of infinite variety. You willenjoy visiting our shop. 
32 West 58th Street New York 





Ty & GARDEN’S Book of Gardens. 127 

ages. A practical reference book on gardening. 

Selections from pages of House & Garden for 
several years back. Price $5.00. 








Children’s Things 





Fine Dolls, Outfits, Shoes, Stockings, -7-“apnee 
Doll House and Period Dolls, oe ly, e 
C. C. Ulmcke, 838-7th Avenue, N. Y. (at sath St.) 
Established 1897. 








Christmas Cards 





PERSONALENGRAVEDCHRISTMASCARDS, 
exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, delivered 
anywhere, send for samples at once. 
Everett Waddey Co., 3 So. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 
THE DREKA CO., 1121 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Originated beautiful Christmas Cards showing pic- 
tures of omes, Interiors, Children, ememeeonns 
mples and Sketches submitt 











Flesh Reduction 





SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method, without payment until reduction, 
if desired. Dr. R ewman, Licensed Physician. 
286 Fifth Ave. (near 30th St.) New York City 








Furniture & Furnishings for Home 


Greenwich Village Attractions 





MORI 

Restaurant a la carte—Dancing 

Superb Italian Cuisine—Inspiring Music 
144-146 Bleecker St., N Tel. Spring 8056 
THE 4 TREES 
4 Christopher Street, N. Y. C. 
Tea, dinner and late supper 

ancing 











Hair Coloring & Treatments 





DERMOPHILE HAIR OIL best for coarse and 
stubborn hair. Cure for dandruff. $2 a bot. by mail. 
Postpaid. Mf'd by Chas. de Zemler. Gentleman's 
Haircutter & Scalp Specialist. 36 E. 48th St., N. Y. 








Hair Goods 


MANUEL. originator of tne Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th Street, New York City. 











Instruction 





STUDY PAINTING IN TRINIDAD, a w.tL 
Beautiful scenery—picturesque m 

Sail Jan. 18th. Three months’ study. Reasonable. 

Write—Mrs. Sawtelle, 38 West oth St.. N. ae 








Interior Decorators 





Consulting Decorator helps express your ideas in 
Home Decorating. Long experience in shopping & 
many wholesale accounts lend economy to her art. 
Laura Wand, 4 West sard St., N. Y. Circle 3156 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 


Randolph J.Trabert Co., Formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. —_y bought from estates, individuals. 
Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-s5th Ave. 
FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 
344 Madison Avenue. N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 
SARDEAU SHOULD BE CONSULTED. Jewels 
fitted to your individuality. Exclusive designs of 
distinctive quality. Sardeau’s prices welcome com- 
parison. For Appt. write, 7 W. 51st St., Circle 6361. 
THE WOMAN JEWELER—Specializes in fine 
gems, settings and repairs. Express your person- 
ality in your jewelry. Purchases made abroad. 
































Olga Tritt, Heckscher Bldg., 730-s5th Ave., N. Y. 
APY ARE PORNETORE. go Poe Chaahewttn 
Pleated Lamp Shades of Glazed Chintz and Book ingerie a ces 
BEDROOM, DINING ROOM & LIVING ROOM | |INGERIE, MONOGRAMS, LINEN SETS 


Furniture—direct from factory at remarkable 
savings. Tremendous stocks; beautiful displays. 
Visit us when in N.Y. Ruder Bros.,18E. 48 St.,.N.Y. 
SMALL DECORATED TABLES for cofice, 
tea, cigarettes, magazines, etc. of distinctive charm. 
Designed and made by us. Unlike any seen else- 
where. Herter Looms, Inc., 19 E. ssth St., N. ¥.C. 





ae NicholasBiddle,E. > Millar,Mrs. een. 
44 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 1996 
~ BRIDAL SETS. TROUSSEAUK. iiageie 
of best quality and style, hand-made, with real 
Valenciennes & other fine laces. aw priced. 
M. Collart, 23 E. 54th St., N. 











HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Houses. 300 
illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
ning your own. 110 pages, beautifully printed, 
bound in cloth, $3.00. A constant help and book 
of inspiration. House & Garden's Book of Interi- 
ors. 125 pages. Over 300 photographs of various 
styles of interior arrangements. $4.00 will bring 
you acopy. House & Garden, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 





Memorials 


MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 

ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 

eration. ae uponrequest. State a. 
avis Memorial Co., Syracuse, > 

















Miscellaneous 





INTROSPECTIVE CHARACTER READING 
from Handwriting. “Take a Journey into the Per- 
sonal & Know Thyself.” Send five lines of writing 
& $3. 00. Agatha WwW. Pettee, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








Monograms and Woven Names 





Cash's Woven Names for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc 
J. & J. Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 











Conn. England — France — Australia — Canada. 
Permanent Hair Wave 
NESTLE’S 


Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East aoth St., 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-766 
CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. haeffer. 
590-502 Fifth Avenue Phone: Bryant 7615 











Prints & Frames 





PRINTS, FRAMES, SHIP MODELS. Some of 
the finest prints in existence,coupled with an artistic 
framing service, make mine the ees of art shops. 
Max Williams, 538 Mad. Ave., N. Y. Plaza 9419 








Silverware 





Antique & modern silver, gold, platinum, 
jewels, bought & sold. Best values paid & given. 
Jewelry repaired and reset in newest styles. 
Harold G. Lewis Co.,13 W. 47th St.,.N.Y. Bry.6526 








Social Etiquette 





Irresistible Charm, Poise and Personality, 
Overcome self-consciousness. Personality anal yzed— 
and etiquette course—Mail $10. Also personal in- 
struction. Mlle.Louise, Marie AntoinetteHotel, N.Y. 








Stationery 





YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
(3 lines) printed in dark blue on high grade bond 
paper, 200 — envelopes, $1 postpaid. 
Tel h Print Harrisburg, Penn. 











Tea Rooms 





THE ELM TREE. Our food is real and nourishing, 
delicious in flavor and substantially satisfying. 
3 East 52nd Street, one door east_of 5th Avenue 
and 119 Fulton Street, New York City. 








Toilet Preparations 





FOR 50 CENTS 
you can have a six to eight months’ supply ot 
liquid nail gloss and gloss remover. 
A single stroke — no buffing — gives instantly a 
delicate flesh tint. Luster lasts two weeks, 


Liberal sample 10 cent 


Empress Co., 822 Eighth Ave., New York City 








Unusual Gifts 


GIFTS WANTED ON CONSIGNMENT for 
second season of new shop. We are also Printers of 
Gift Shop and Tea House Literature. Piper Sho; 
Studios. 900 Van Buren Street, Wilmington, Del. 
ARTISTIC GIFTS FROM EUROPE personally 
selected by me from individual a. Catalog 
or Trade only. Rena Rosent 
520 Madison Ave., near soth St., New Voek City. 
THE MAJOLICA SHOP 
105 Oakwood Avenue, Troy, ee 
Majolica-covered boxes. Solid glazed fruit compotes 
& attractive ivy pots, ranging from $2.00 to $12.50. 














eo JEWELRY—Beautiful necklaces, 
pendants s, jade trees & lamps with orna- 
mental p tee iy Necklaces & pendants restrung. 


Japan Art Studio, 624 Lexington Ave.(at53rd),N.Y. N.Y. 
PAINTED PEASANT ARTICLES __ 
Boxes of all kinds. Orders taken for trays, tea tables 
and ends in brilliant colors. Alice Hirsh, 
Studio Bldg., 51 W. roth St., . Chelsea 2465 
**PEGGY owt STUDIO, 432 Albany Ave.. 
Kisenes, Y. Unusual Gifts of attractive use- 
fulness. Enamels, Sealwax, etc. Photos mailed upon 
receipt of five cents. Order now for the holidays. 
WE PRINT your tea house & gift shop literature. 
Artists carryfout your ideas. 100 sheets & Envelopes 
your name printed, $1.10—It is different. Piper 
Shop Studios, 900 Van Buren St., Wilmington, Del. 














Wedding Stationery 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. 

Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S.11 St., Richmond, Va. 
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ITALY 











-NAPLES- 
THE.GRAND HOTEL 
New I.uxe 


-ROME - 
GRAND HOTEL 
DE RUSSIE 


Large Garden 





- LAKE of COMO - 
GRAND HOTEL 
VILLA D’ ESTE 


World Renowned 





T. DOMBRE 











NAPLES utaty) 
[=) Od ee ie 


PALACE HOTEL 








VENICE pov Thaen 


GRAND HOTEL : HOTEL REGINA 
PREFERRED BY AMERICANS 














A REAL AMERICAN STYLE HOTEL 








Sthe HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virgi 


Booklets and information on request 




















NEW YORK 





Hotel St. James 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Times Square 
Midway between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 


An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointinents of a well-conducted 
home. Much favored by women traveling with- 
out escort. 3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
all best shops. 


Rates and booklet on application 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 








E. DEL GATTO, M¢r._——d 








«GLEN SPRINGS” 


WATKINS (ol, 3 2, | Ser. woes 


All Advantages of European Spas 


GLEN. N.-Y 











“Half a block from Herald Square” 
HOTEL COLLINGWOOD 


45 West 35th Street New York City 
Seto H. MOSELEY 











<< Il 
iH 


To have stayed at 


HOTEL ASTOR | 

is to have Lived in New York | 
TIMES SQUARE 

BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets 


where you are in the very center of the 
City’s brilliant, pulsating life and 
breathe its sparkling atmosphere 











Fred’k A. Muschenheim _| | 








COLORADO 














The BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 














LUXURY CRUISE 
to the 


MEDITERRANEAN’ 


PALESTINE~«EGYPT 


The outstanding Cruise of the coming Winter Season, 
of absorbing interest to those who value luxurious comfort 
at sea, refined environment and pleasing personal service. 


Leaving New York, February 6, 1924 
by the famous ‘“‘ROTTERDAM” and 
Under the personal management of the HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
The “‘ ROTTERDAM”? 
24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort 
of her appointments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine 
and the Righ standard of service and management on board. 
(Sixty-Five Days of Delightful Diversion) 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Algiers, Tunis, Greece, 
Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 
Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe 
Cruise limited to 500 guests. I/Justrated folder “V”on request 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 









Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
Chicago Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans 
St. Louis Seattle San Francisco 


Or any authorized Steamship Agent 


RIES FE 


20 





PHILADELPHIA 














Philadelphia | 
‘THE RITZ-CARLTON) 


Continental atmosphere. Rooms, 
cuisine and service of supreme ex- 
cellence. In the center of the Fash- 
ionable as well as business life. 
Under the direction of 
David B. Provan 














| THE | 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

| After the first visit, Philadelphia 

| suggests only one hotel. 


| 





| James P. A. O’'Conor, Managing Director | 














COLORADO 








The BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


At this Famous Resort Autumn 
lingers into the New Year 


This time is most 
delightful for 
Motoring, 
Riding, Golfing, 
Camping, 





Hunting, Fishing 
or Boating 


Open All Year 
und Fireproof. 























NEW 


JERSEY 





THE RITZ-CARLTON 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
THE CENTER OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED SOCIALLIFE AT 


THIS WORLD FAMOUS 
SEA COAST RESORT 


Gustave Tott, Manager 











MASSACHUSETTS 








The LENOX The BRUNSWICK 











On Either Side of Copley Sq. 














FLORIDA 





HOTELS DELUXE 
| MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


NAUTILUS 


Opens January 10 
George S. Krom, Manager 


FLAMINGO 


Opens December 30 
C.S. Krom, Manager 


LINCOLN 


Now Open—B. Lundberg, Manager 
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Leading Halls 
NEW YORK The ‘Wor. Lals 


anD BOSTON “Home Awa 
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New York's Most Distinctive Hotel 
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Ambassador 
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me RESIDENT Manacen//f 


7 | A name which means hotel 
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"7 resentative of all that is : ’ ‘ oom 7 fen. od by spertalty chartered new all 
desirable in a great met- : nating itinerary including avian. Weseme lig 
“way Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands. 18 
ropolitan hotel.’”’ x days ig Jagna and Cine, Maske, Jove. Rage- to 
JOHN J. PERSHING , Jerusalem, Athens, Naples, ‘Riviera, with gre 
stop-over privileges in Europe. 
4 MONTHS, $1,000 up ™ 
Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. oti 
CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd TI 
ave MEDITERRANEAN - 
By specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. 01 
BALTIC (White Star Line) 23,884 tons. 65 days’ 
P ss cruise. 18 days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, 
=a . ; Athens, Rome, etc. $600 up, including Hotels, 
A o, Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. dat 
Why worry about HE spirit of hospitality—the © | FrankC.Clark, timesidg..».v. Sa 
ee! ° WY i V. 
a3 Vi Yy é 
your baggage? | : ane Pa yg oat “ 
BEVERY season tourist baggage is 3 —that has made © see ort the E 
exposed to many hazards. Are home away from home of nota- ; 
you prepared for possible loss? Your ste = 
baggage is valuable, Insure it. A bles the world over, is interest- fru 
~ t t is « i e e 7 e - 
oe ect”. ~All oe ingly illustrated in a little booklet do 
A North, America Tourist Baggage “Bootjacks and Chocolate Eclairs.” SAILINGS I ‘ 
olicy will relieve you of countless ° : py every Wednes- ‘ 
worries when traveling and protect We will gladly send it to you. a day from San wi 
you from financial loss if your bag- *From a congratulatory message received on : Francisco and co! 
gage (or any part of its contents) is the occasion of the Waldorf’s thirtieth birth- every 35 days 
damaged or lost. day. Used with the permission of General from Seattle. 
Pershing. tra 
Insurance Company for 
of North America a A 4 
paverenna — | OHO Waldorf- storia 
“The Oldest American Fire and Mari he 
Insurance Company” S| “(Fifth Avenue 99% ang 34° Streets. New York 8 
Pin this coupon to your letterhead | ff L. M. BOOMER, President Sen 
anion Cause 0 Meith ROY CARRUTHERS, Managing Director = 
Philaieiohi: Pa., Dept. DD11 fi on a Z 
Jatin i . ‘ The Bell S ord Will 
DUNE © nu Sou Sab S0cdeenecus Philadelphia, Pa. x Washingron, Dy C- MATSON NAVIGATION Co. ~ 
DOPE Ass bokeh we techn se nve’ James P. A. O’Conor, Managing Director Frank S. Hight, Managing Director 130 Market Street, San Francisco 
Py pistes dds State;.5 sass Name. —_— Sire 
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Tt! | Stand on aliving 


Volcano’s Rim in 
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Courtes.’ Burlington Route 


| 
| 


Stand with perfect safety on 
Volcano Kilauea’s rimand gaze 
down into that seething caul- » ‘ 
dron—lakes, rivers and spout- My Lord eee Look at Him! 
ing geysers of flaming lava— 


one of the world’s remarkable 
spectacles. 





You’ve climbed all day—creeping through solemn-treed 
valleys—stumbling across grey old moraines threaded with 


LD For aslittle as $300 to $400, covering shouting streams, all white and cold—drawing your breath 








ehies dll travel and incidental cost of a de- from the bottom of spent lungs—dropping back a thou- cl 
fasci- lightful 1ound trip from the Pacific Coast sand years as you rose a thousand feet. ... ‘your 0 own 
s. 18 ss. . 
Cairo. to Hawaii, 7 <a wanes the fiery Now you’re up above it all...no trees... no flower garden 
with grandeur of this living volcano in Ha- aad ey on led : 
# : : h sound ... nothing but bitter grey rock, and snow, an this winter in 

cape ag _ _ % sibel | a little whining wind, and—my Lord, /ook at him! | 
» etc, otic life in the Isles of Endless summer, 
2nd The round trip can be made in three |} Whether you hunt with a rifle, with a camera, or with | & 
AN weeks, though most visitors remain || your eyes, that’s an astounding moment, when he flares 

longer. against the backdrop of the world. ... Home? You 
B28: 8 8 igs : : 
days’ 0 , ith | never heard of it. Work? There isn’t such a thing. 
otels, dati gp aan :. Pi “ge el . .. Age? You haven’t got any. ... You're jolted 

ations sail weekly from the Coast: clean out of being you. Which is the ideal objective of 
N.Y. “ =e — a i every trip. But you don’t teach it once in ten years. UVC ATATUCUCHECVASHSPOATEOLSSDITSTTSSLITEATENTY 
= ancouver, B.C., direct to Honolulu. ; 
7 € a a f at Waikiki You can get there from Cody—did you know it? You 

ide the foaming surf a . | 


| can find it in the Black Hills. Or the Canadian Rockies. 

| . There aren’t any mountain goats in Maine, but 
there are still chill dawns—and deer. And moose around 
the Nova Scotia lakes. . . . And in Quebec... . 


Eat fresh, golden pineapple, papaya, 
creamy cocoanutand otherluscious tropic 
fruits, Play golf, tennis or any other out- 
door game you fancy. 

You want to go? Don’t tell it to your inmost soul and 
stop there. Tell it to the Travel Man who knows all 
about how to start and what to take. ... 


Exotic and foreign in atmosphere, 
Hawaiiis aterritory of the United States, 
with American laws, language, customs, 





—* And if you hate roughing it as you — Fe sup erior ins Fred 
Go NOW to your nearest railway, hate rice pudding, and you want a | — remgontne: co P. lus Fre 
travel or steamship agency and arrange gilded palace all full of the comforts arvey m 






for the trip ; or mail coupon below. of Broadway—he knows them, tool | ance of a deli htful ates. 
? Pullmans via er 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU ; | Canyon National Park / ail 
585 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, or Write to -open all the year this 


857 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. MrcW.J.BIACK, Pass Traf Mgr. Santa Fe param lines 


i“ | 
Send me your free illustrated booklet, “*Hawaii— TH CON E N iS) ' 1178 Railway Exchange, - Chicago. 
Eternally Radientiog’” ; also latest issue of Tourfax, E D A ci ' 


Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets- 














ad containing detailed information for visitors to the | : 
Islands, 1 CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK-GRAND CANYON OUTINGS : 
TRAVEL BUREAU ie CALIFORNIA LIMITED : 

— ———- : Also details as to cost of trip 

a. cea ee 23 West Forty-fourth Street New York City 


as City, State. teers. 
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See 
: | the Ancient Glories 
| of the Mediterranean 


A™ now a Mediterranean Cruise under 

Canadian Pacific management, on the 

magnificent Empress of Scotland (25,000 gross 

tons), sailing from New York, January 14, 1924. 

Everything Canadian Pacific standard—there 

is none better. 

Is Egypt Your Mecca 

' : ° with its historic excavations? This cruise will 

o - an Yan CISCO $ give you 14 days in the Palestine and Egypt at 

<* an inclusive rate. Fascinating shore excursions 

to different points from Mediterranean ports. 


GPa | ace of All details looked after by competent represen- 
CTine cArts 


wu its massive sculptured columns 
reflected in a mystic pool,the Palace of 
Fine Arts suggests an ancient Greek temple. 

No visitor to San Francisco should fail 
to visit this unique treasure house of art, 
which regularly displays collections of in- 
ternational fame. 

And all within a few minutes’ ride of 
THE PALACE HoTeL—the center of San 
Francisco’s business and shopping districts. 














Ancient cities and ancient 
glories: Rome, Athens, 
Constantinople. Picturesque 
races and costumes; Algiers and 
Tunis, aglow with the sunny 
charm of Africa. Madeira, Cadiz, Gibralter. Gor- 
eous Cross sections of the world we livein; Naples, 
onaco, Lisbon. A touch of Old England— 
Southampton and London—on the way home. 






A wonderful winter vacation, this Canadian Pacific 
Mediterranean Cruise. And it costs no move to travel 
so than for accommodations at a first class hotel anchored 
to a city street. Fares $800 up. Limit 600 passengers, 


For full particulars, write, telephone or stop at nearest Canadian Pacific steamship agency 


“InSan Francisco Its The Palace” ; °° 
nogan necisco Lis ine raiace Canadian Pacific —_— 
THE PALACE HOTEL satiate Aloe te weateie. ey 5 


Management Halsey € Manwaring. Maret at New Montgomery St San Francisco Canadian Pacific Offices All Over the World 























and the 
iterranean 


Treasures beyond price 
from the tomb of King 
Tutankhamen. Color 
and beauty beyond de- Aaa : 
scription in the glamor- Cruise De Luxe 


bee | 1 
Heo : =| * 
aaa gee pet White Star liner Adriatic — | DD Medi lerranean 









impressions. Allon our January 5 and February 23. | (Limited to 450 guests—About Half Capacity) 
voyage deluxe arranged aati sali By Magnificent New 

to include Egypt, Spain, Red Star liner Lapland— | Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 
Italy, Monte Carlo. January 16 and March 5. | Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 


Sailing Jan. 39, 1924—67 Days 


© Repeating the complete success cf the 1923 
We st Indies similar Cruise, same steamer, visiting 
Egy pt—Palestine 











Ay, Age-old romance surrounds the cities of the West 4 : : : ; 
Indies. Beauty ever new, is their heritage today. Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
ae ee a eee, Jamaica—see -~ Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 
‘anama Canal—see the West Indies on a cruise o ¢ 
suadnseeilion outed dows. Monte Carlo, France, England 
i i : . The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, 
The White Star liner Megantic—specially constructed veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running 
for cruising—January 23 and February 26. water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. The 
famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 
For com itineraries and detailed information, inquire at No. 1 Broadway, New York, or Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
pdciie Sex ne pores Ppa Aquitania,”’ ‘“‘Mauretania,” ‘‘Berengaria’’ or any Cunard Line steamer 
All Sailings from New York Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 


Early reservation in:ures choice of location. 


WHITE a. —_ ten FRANK TOURIST CO. . af 














4 (Established 1875) 
_ $42 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK 219 So. 15th ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Another Cruise 
Around 


World 


on the “Samaria” 
January 26 to June 3, 1924 


CAN you visualize a grand Cruise 

that will bring you into intimate 
touch with almost every form of civil- 
ization—the rich romance of Egypt, 
the splendor and magnificence of 
India, the merging of the old and the 
new in China! Here is the experi- 
ence of a lifetime, the enjoyment of 
a dozen vacations within the space 
of 130 wonderful days. 


Next winter’s cruise Around the 
World on the “Samaria” includes 
visits to more than 18 foreign coun- 
tries, 25 different ports of call, and 
many overland tours, such as excur- 
sions to the beautiful Taj Mahal, 
Benares the Holy City, flowery Kyoto, 
and sacred Nikko. 


The ship chartered is again the Cun- 
arder “Samaria,” which proved 
herself so popular during our 1923 
Golden Jubilee Cruise. Sailing East- 
ward in the Path of Spring, you will 
visit all the countries at the most de- 
lightful season—Egypt when the 
banks of the Nile are carpeted with 
emerald, India, Burma, Java when it 
is coolest. 


It will be a cruise of leisure, comfort 
and luxury—managed by COOK’S 
TRAVEL SERVICE—the World’s 
Foremost and only Travel Organiza- 
tion with a complete chain of per- 
manent offices all along the route. 


Cruise limited to 400 Guests. 


Literature on Request 


THOS. COOK 
~ SON 


NEW YORK 
245 Broadway 561 Fifth Ave. 
Boston hiladelphia 
Chicago hn Francisco 
Los Angeles - 





Toronto 


























TO EUROPE 


The Wey Pe 


Passage to meet the require- 
ments of every traveler— 
The beautiful and luxurious new 
steamers Resolute, Reliance, 
Albert Ballin, and Deutsch- 
land, offer every travel comfort, 
including spacious and attractive 
public rooms, dancing floor, ver- 
andah cafe, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool,elevators. Thesplendid 
one-class cabin steamers Cleve- 
Jand, Mount Clay, Hansa, 





FRANCE Thuringia and Westphalia, less 
via Cherbourg elaborate ns no snes comfortable 
and completein their equipment, 

E N GLAND provide penne accommoda- 
via Southampton tions at moderate rates. A world- 
GERMANY famous service insures prompt 
via Hamburg and courteous attention to the 


Write for “Booklet EF” travelers needs. The cuisine is 
rite for Okie 
and full information unsurpassed. 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 
Joint Service with 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 
171 W. Randolph St., Chicago 230 California St., San Francisco 
or Local Steamship Agents 
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4yv CUNARD 


EZ NEEASEN EASE SZ ES AOS PSE EASIEST AS AE 


The new S.S.“TUSCANIA” of the CUNARD 
and ANCHOR LINES sails from New York 
February 16, arriving in Egypt at the height 
of the season and offering a travel oppor- 
tunity rare, fascinating and full of appeal: 





A\surers panorama en route; ports of call include 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monte Carlo, Naples, 
Athens, "Haifa, Alexandria — returning via Naples 
and Monaco. 


Anew steamer, unsurpassed in construction, equip- 
ped with every modern feature for passenger comfort; 
an oil-burner — eliminating coaling at the various 
ports. The traditional world-renowned Cunard 
service and cuisine. Optional shore excursions; 
well-planned and interesting. 


Choice of One-way or Round-trip Bookings—the 
complete Round-trip—returning via England 
—constitutes a consummate 

CRUISE—TOUR to the MEDITERRANEAN, 
most attractive, as to points visited—as to time , 
required—as to expense involved. f 








Full information on request. Apply promptly. 


CUNARD au ANCHOR “§ 
STEAM SHIP LINES ; 
25 Broperey od New York 
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East" 





The United States Government 
maintains two express passenger 
services to the Orient—one over 
the Short Route from Seattle, the 
other on the Sunshine Belt from 
San Francisco by way of Hono- 
lulu. There are five 21,000 ton oil 
burning President ships, 535 feet 
in length, in each service, offering 
unexcelled accommodations. The 
service from Seattle is operated 
by the Admiral Oriental Line 
with a sailing every twelve days, 
the service from San Francisco 
by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company with a sailing every 
fourteen days. Ports of call are 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. 
Investigate the low rates and 
wonderful travel opportunity 
offered by these services. 


Send the 
Coupon NOW 


Complete illustrated booklets 
on the Orient and accommo- 
dations on the great U. S. 
Government Ships. Please 
specify whether you wceuld 
travel from San Francisco or 
from Seattle. 


Admiral Oriental Line 


The Short Route from Seattle 


17 State Street = ‘ New York City 
112 West Adams Street. . “ Chicago 
L. C. Smith Building . F Seattle, Wash, 


Pacific Mail S.S. Company 


The Sunshine Belt 
via Honolulu from San Francisco 
508 California Street . San Francisco, Cal. 
503 South Spring Street . Los Angeles, Cal. 
10 Hanover Square. 3 New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


INFORMATION BLANK 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
Info. Office 2838 Wash., D. C. 





Please send without obligation the U. S. 
Government Booklet giving travel facts. I 
am considering a trip Som San Francisco to 
the Orient 0. From Seattle tothe Orient 0, 
to Europe 0), to South America 0. I would 
travel Ist class O, 2nd O, 3rd OW 


Name —__ 





Address 
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arrytown-on-Iudson, N.Y. 











COLLEGE ACADEMY 
Four-year course leading Pre-academic, Academic 
te degrees and Two-year Finishing 


ourses 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium;Swimming Pool ;all outdoorsports. 
Vor Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 








GARDNER SCHOOL 
11 East 51st Street, New York City 


A thorough school with delightful home- 
life. College preparatory, academic, sec- 
retarial, elective courses. Music. Outdoor 
sports. 66th year. 


Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals. 














OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls 
Advanced Elective. College Prepara- 
tory. Special Arts. Native French Teachers. 
52 East 72nd Street New York, N. Y. 


THE FIN ‘CH SCHOOL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
emphasizing post-graduate work 


61 East 77th Street, New York City 





The SEMPLE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Opposite Central Park. Boarding and Day Pupils. 
College Preparatory. Post Graduate, Finishing 
courses. Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic 
Art. Social Life. Outdoor Recreation. 

Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal, 
241-242 Central Park West, Box F, New York City 





CUDDER SCHOOL—MUSIC 


Voice, piano, organ, violin, cello, flute, harp, 

etc. 16 master-artist instructors. 

Academic subjects, French, — etc. 
Dormitories. Ask for Catal oR. 

Winfield Abell, Director,244W.72dSt.,N.Y.City 


L$ A Ghe Castle 


“Miss Mason's School 
c~ he i~- for Girls 
= “= Box 800 Tarrytown-on-Hudson. New Yor! 


DW IGH SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


FOR COLLEGE PREPARATION 
Recommended by the leading colleges. 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 
Physical Culture, Domestic Science, Music and 
Expression 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding 
Alumnez recommend Dwight because it develops:— 
ronan. Self Control, Service 

illustrated Catalogue on life of school. 


Minsk. ‘“s ‘Creighton. Principal. Englewood, N.J. 


GLEN EDEN 


For high-school girls or graduates. Suburban to 
New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth Avenue. 
Superb equipment; charming environment; delight- 
ful, home-like. oice of studies. for booklet 
address Director, Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 














Cco- EDUCATIONAL 














ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 
A Mother School. Episcopal. Open all year. 
Children 3 to 12. One hour from New York. Usual 
studies. Outdoor sports. Camp, bathing. The 
School that develops initiative. 
hone: Darien 71—Ring 1-1. 
Mrs. W.B. Stopparop, Directress, Nosoron, Conn. 











SOCIAL MOTIVE SCHOOL 


College Preparatory and Special 
Courses for girls. Kindergarten thru 
sixth grade for boys and girls. Class- 
es small—individual attention em- 
phasized. MISS BENTLEY, Prin. 

526 West 1lith St., New York City 




















selection, apply to 


23 West 44th St., 





What Sort of a School Would Your Boy Pick Out? 


Ten chances to one, his only requirement is that the school has crack 
athletic teams and the very best sports equipment. 
must consider many other points, such as the academic standard, the 
character training and the kind of companionship your son will hav €. 
Fortunately there are many splendid schools where both your son’s 

your own requirements are combined. 


THE ConpDE NAsT SCHOOL SERVICE 


But you as a parent 


s and 
If you desire any guidance in your 


New York City 
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~~ BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK _ 








MANLIUS St.Joun’s scoot 


In the hills of Central New York, 11 miles 
from Syracuse. Essentially a college Preparatory 
school conducted under military system, instilling 
habits of order, promptness, honor and obedience, 
Business courses. Extensiveequipment and grounds, 
Well ordered recreation and athletics. Separate 
Junior School, boys 10 to 14. Catalog. Addtess 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Box 1811, Manlius, New York 














| 
Ely School 


For Girls 
Greenwich, Conn. 





In the country. One hour from 
New York. Junior and Upper 
Schools. General, College Pre- 
paratory and Graduate Courses. 
Also one-year course, intensive 
college preparatory review. 














FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 





A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Les 
in LAUSANNE, Switzerland Alliéres 


Comfortable house, splendid situation. Special 
advantages for French. Music, other modern lan- 
guages, dressmaking. Winter and summer sports. 
For illustiated prospectus apply to the Principal. 





° CANNES 
The Fontaine School frince 
Study and travel. Cultural, Finishing and College 
Preparatory courses. Trips. Sports. Resident and 
Day Students. Address Director, Miss arie 
Louise Fontaine, Care of Women's City Club, 22 
Par« Ave., New York City. Or Box 78, Cannes, 


A. M., France. 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 


ome Mary y Gon n School 


Recognized by oi women’s colleges asa 
splendid preparatory school. Strong elective 
courses in Art, Music and Home Economics. 
Ideally situated in country town. New equip- 
ment includes swimming pooland gy mnasium 
Horseback riding, canoeing, hockey. Catalog. 
Also Wildcliff, separate graduate school, and 
Seven Gables, ‘girls 6-14. 

MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals 
Box 1561, Swarthmore, Pa. 





ad 





























THE 
HARCUM SCHOOL 
For Girls 10 Mi. from Phila. 





Thorough college preparation or special study. 
Music, art under noted artists. Athletics, riding. 
New stone buildings, large grounds. Catal jog. 


Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B. L., Head of Schoo! 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P.,Principal Box F. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL | 


Founded 1867 
In old residential Holliday: i in the Alleghanies. 
College preparatory, general and | , postgraduate 














Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Junior High, College Preparation 
One year special intensive 





training 
Secretarial, D. tic Sci » Music 
and Art Courses 
Amid magnificent estates. 40 acres. Ocean 


frontage. Park-like grounds. Boston 20 miles, 


Intensive training 
for college and school examinations. 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL 
18 Prides Crossing, Beverly, Mass, 


Bfeyavek-weyorteye)| 


INING -ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 





Prepares Boys for College and Business. 
Small classes. Military training. Athletics. 
parate school for boys under 13 
William Addison Ranney, A.M., Pain. 


NEW ENGLAND 


THE GRAIL SCHOOL 


Fairfield, Conn. 
Students are taught how to study and concentrate. 
Individual instruction in all elementary and high 
school subjects preparatory to college. 
Charles C. Saunders, Principal 


Allen-Chalmers 


A Country School for Eoys 
Military Regularity. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 




















EASTERN ATL ANTIC 





MOUNT IDA SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced elective courses for high school 
graduates. College Certificate. Fully 
equipped. Exceptional opportunities, with 

a delightful home life. 
2648 Summit Street, Newton, Mass. 





ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL 


For Girls Lowell, Mass. 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
For Illustrated Catalog or Booklets address 
Miss Olive Sewell Parsons, Principal. 














SOUTHERN > 











SULLINS COLLEGE 


VIRGINIA PARK 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
New buildings. Every room has bath attached. 
High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Secretarial Courses. Gymnasium. Swimming 
Pool. beautiful lake, water sports, tennis. Fine 
outdoor life. Write for catalogue. 
W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres. Box F, Bristol, V 

















DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


te Colonial School 


FOR GIRLS 


In the finest residential section of Washington. 
Courses include grades, college preparatory, 3 
years’ collegiate work, music, art, expression, secre- 
tarial, domestic science. Athletics, dramatics. At- 
tractive social life within school. For catalog, 
address Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Prin. 
1541 Eighteenth Street Washington, D. C 


ST. MARGARET’S 


A Resident and Day School for Girls. 
Separate department for those under twelve. 


2115 California St., Washington, D.C. 
PACIFIC COAST 

















courses. bllen C. Keates, A.B., Prin.. ¢, Pa. 


MAROBERT HALL 


Tke Boarding Department of The Girls’ Latin Schee! 
Excellent College Preparation at Moderate Rates. 
ok a with Resident Peabody Teacher. 


atalog 
123° row Pout St., Baltimore. Md. 








THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. High 
School graduates admitted without examination to 
all colleges — accrediting system. Students 
prepared for college board examirations. Post 
graduate, primary and intermediate departments. 
Cheerful, homelike school with outdoor life vear 
round. Address Miss Mary E. Wilson, Prin. 
Box E, Berkeley, Calif. 





FREEHOLD ii SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training— 
inculcates obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. 
Theschool withthe personaltouch. Catalog. Address 
Major Chas.M.Duncan, Box 116, Freehold,N.J. 





TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The most beautiful and best equipped school in 
America. College Board Standards. Single Rooms. 
Individual Advisers. All Athletics. Forty-five 
boys entered college last fall. 
Murray Peabody Brush, . D., Director 
Rate $1100. ‘ort Deposit, Md. 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
The Marjorie Webster School 


of Expression and Physical Education 
2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course. 
Fall term September 17. Day and Night School. 


Dormitory. Catalogue. 
1415-F Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 











Gale Rhythmic Health Training Institute, Inc. 
Progressive Home and Day School for Girls under 
fifteen and for older Special Students. Regular 
school grades; Singing; Hand work; Rhythmic 
Health-Training. Special course for Normal Stu- 
dents. Mary Gale Davis, Pd.M., 

1816 Belmont Road Wohtagie, D.C. 








THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose mental development 
has not progressed normally 
FORTIETH EAR 
E.A.Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address Box 121 Haddonfield, N. J. 





9 

MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 

For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training willdevelop the child who does 
not progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. 
Booklet. 

~ cee WOODS HARE, Principal 
Box 180 Langhorne, Pa. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


2 miles from New York—Katonah, N. Y. 
Sooner School and Camp during Summer. 
Rudolph S. Fried, Principal 





A Southern School ™™ 


A home school for a limited number of children. 
Beautiful old southern mansion. Large lawns. 
Sleeping porch. All modern improvements. Ideal 
climate. Moderate rates. 
Bristol-Nelson School, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





Hawley School of Development 
For Nervous and eaerted Children. Specializes 
in Eurythmics and Speech Correction. English 
and Art Classes. Limited number. 

Marion L. Hawley 
53 Strawberry Hill Stamford, Conn. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











| NED WAYBURN | 


Producer of the ‘‘ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” | 
Offers practical instruction 


In Every Type of Dancing 
NED WAYBURN 


Studios of Stage Dancing, Inc. 


1841 Broadway, N.W. Corner 60th Street 
New York City 























CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 
Art in 
DANCING 
“Admire your energy 
and your work’ 
ANNA PAVLOWA 
Summer Schoo 
School reopens Sept. 1st 
‘ Catalog on Request 
163-165 West 57th Street, New York 




















NAUMOVA SCHOOL OF DANCING ’ 
Specializes in teaching Clubs and Schools. Studio 
classes by special arrangement. 

Telephone Circle 0743 | 
Gertrude L. James Mile. Naumova 
of the Castle School of the Pavlowa Ballet 
54 West 50th St., New York 








of Classic Dancing 
and its Related Arts 
Berkeley, California 
Normal and Professional Depts. E. 
Summer session, Perry Mansfield 


Camp, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Send for booklet 











STAGE DANC/WG 


TAUGHT WALTER BAAER 


Formerly Dancing Master for 
Ziegfeld Follies, John Cort, 
Chas. Dillingham, Lee 7 & 
Shubert, Geo. M. Cohan, others. 
Teacher of Marilynn Mille, 
Fairbanks Twins, Florence Wal- 
tonand hundredsof others. Write 
or call 900—7th Ave., N. Y. 
Y City. Tel. Circle 8290. 














NORMA GOULD 


Foremost Dance Instructor of the West 
Send for Catalog 3 
460 No. Western Ave. 





Los Angeles 














ADE THEATRE 








ARTS —43 WEST 72nd ST., NEW YORK 
Drama Opera Speech 
Photo Play Stage Dancing Singing 


Learn to act by acting. 27th Year 
Concentration courses include actual stage ex- 
perience and appearances at Alviene Art Theatre, 
developing poise, personality and good address, 
graduating artists. 20 instructors. For catalog 
write Sec’'y, Room 22. Mention study desired. 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 
Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.”’ 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


Studio of Dance 
Classes for all Classic Dancing. Stage Dances 
created. Amateur performances staged. Children’s 
Saturday classes. ages, starting September 
re. Physical culture classes. Catalog. 
45 West 57th Street Plaza 7635 











MissSTOWNSENDS STUDIO 


SPEAKING VOICE 


DICTION 

§ GE and PLATFORM 
Indiv il Instruction — Not a school 
GRAMERCY PARK NEW YORK CITY 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


x Felix Mahony, Pres. __ 
Interior Deco. ation :Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, etc. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M.St., Washington, D.C. 


BOSTON SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 














P. Clement-Brown 
fall courses starting now, 
Costume Design 


recognized by exclusive 
Fifth Avenue shops as the 
standard of highest pro- 
ficiency. 
Amateurs and profes- 
Stonals should write for 











free catalog 
BROWN’S SALON STUDIOS—620 Fifth Ave. N Y. 
| Paris New_York San_ Francisco 








Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of 
a Well Dressed Woman 


Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 
thoroughly practical and well-equipped school, 
under the personal direction of an expert. 

Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- 
sible, lucrative positions. Day and Evening Classes. 
Booklet upon request. 


ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 
20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY = (Just off Fifth Avenue 








Only International Schoo! of Interior Architecture, 
Decoration and Landscape Architecture 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm. Odom, Vice Pres. 


New York Paris London Florence 
Address Sec. 2239 Broadway, New York 
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THE FLORENCE WILDE STUDIO 
of ILLUSTRATION 
63 West 9th St. New York City 
Short successful courses all branches—Commercial 
Illustration, Millinery, Crapery and Cutting. Ap- 
plied Art Saturday morning. 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Fall Term Now in Session 
P-ofessional and Teachers Courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any 
time. Affiliated College of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Illustrated catalogue mailed on application 
LEE F, RANDOLPH, DIRECTOR 


Che NEW YORK SCHOOL, of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
[Ol PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence Courses 

Completeinstructionin period styles, 
color harmony, furniture arrange- 
ment, curtains, etc. Amateur and 
professional courses. 

Start at once. Send for Catalog F. 




















METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th Street, New York City 


“The Art of Color” by Michel Jacobs now onsale. 
Classes in Life-—Portrait—Poster—Costume design 
—Interior decoration, 

Morning, Afternoon, Evening and Sunday 





N. Y. PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
H. Francis Winter, director 
Actual Practical Training, Studios, Workshops, 
Laboratories and Visitations 
Quarterly Classes Send for booklet 
20 West 46th St.,N.Y.C., West of Fifth Ave. 








THE ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
48th year. Classes in Life Drawing and Painting. 
Portrait, Still Life, Illustration and Composition, 
Antique and Modeling. New School of Graphic 
Arts under Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 
Box F, 215 West 57th St. New York 





Intensive Course 


DRESS DESIGNING 


MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART 
French Institute in the U. S. 
599 Fifth Ave. (at 48th St.), New York 


MISS CONKLIN’S 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


105 West 40th St. New York 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 

150 page catalog free. Please address: 
The Home Correspondence Schoo! 











Address P.O. 143, Boston (Conley Station), Mass. 





‘. Esenweh. Dept. 65 Springfield, Mass. 










































FaRQuHARY 


A WONDERFUL DAY 
A WONDERFUL GAME and 
A WONDERFUL GIRL 


ND to complete the joy of living,—the supreme 
comfort of “lunch from Sherry’s” in the Stadium, 
the Bowl, or the Field. 


Packed in your own hampers, or in Sherry boxes which 
need not be returned,—and including Sherry’s incom- 
parable coffee, hot and delicious, in your Thermos, 


The gracious touch of hospitality is added by the 
thoughtful escort who remembers a box of Sherry’s 
Chocolates and Bon Bons for between the quarters, 


cleuis Showy 


300 PARK AVENUE 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 58th STREET 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 























































































































Tobey- 
made 
Furniture 





AINTING on furniture is an art in which 
such famous eighteenth century painters as 
Watteau and Angelica Kauffman have been 
proud to employ their talent. Today Tobey- 
made furniture is painted by artists who work 
in the same spirit. On request we shall be 
. pleased to send you our brochure. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The Ballad of Yukon Jake 


By EDWARD E. PARAMORE, Jr. 


That mothers a bloody brood; 
And its icy arms hold hidden charms 
For the greedy, the sinful and lewd. 
And strong men rust, from the gold and the 
lust 
That sears the Northland soul, 
But the wickedest born, from the Pole to the 
Horn, 
Is the Hermit of Shark Tooth Shoal. 


(' the NorthCountree is a hardcountree 


OW Jacob Kaime was the Hermit’s name 
In the days of his pious youth, 
Ere he cast a smirch on his village church 
By betraying a girl named Ruth. 
But now men quake at “‘ Yukon Jake’”’, 
The Hermit of Shark Tooth Shoal. 
For that is the name that Jacob Kaime 
Is known by from Nome to the Pole. 
He was just a boy and the parson’s joy 
(Ere he fell for the gold and the muck), 
And had learned to pray, with the hogs and 
the hay 
On a farm near Keokuk. 
But a Service tale of illicit kale— 
And whiskey and women wild— 
Drained the morals clean as a soup-tureen 
From this poor but honest child. 
He longed for the bite of a Yukon night 
And the Northern Light’s weird flicker, 
Or a game of stud in the frozen mud, 
And the taste of raw red licker. 
He wanted to mush along in the slush, 
With a team of huskie hounds, 
And to fire his gat at a beaver hat 
And knock it out of bounds. 


O he left his home for the hell-town Nome, 
On Alaska’s ice-ribbed shores, 

And he learned to curse and to drink, and 
worse— 

Till the rum dripped from his pores, 

When the boys on a spree were drinking it free 

In a Malamute saloon 

And Dan Megrew and his dangerous crew 

Shot craps with the piebald coon; 

When the Kid on his stool banged away like a 
fool - 

At a jag-time melody 

And the barkeep vowed, to the hardboiled 
crowd, 

That he’d cree-mate Sam McGee— 


HEN Jacob Kaime, who had taken the 
name 
Of Yukon Jake, the Killer, 
Would rake the dive with his forty-five 
Till the atmosphere grew chiller. 
With a sharp command he’d make ’em stand 
And deliver their hard-earned dust, 
Then drink the bar dry, of rum and rye, 
As a Klondike bully must. 
Without coming to blows he would tweak the 
nose 
Of Dangerous Dan Megrew, 
And becoming bolder, throw over his shoulder 
The lady that’s known as Lou. 


H, tough as a steak was Yukon Jake— 
Hardboiled as a picnic egg. 
He washed his shirt in the Klondike dirt, 
And he drank his rum by the keg. 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY HOGARTH, JR. 


“ Bringing the heathen Light”’ 


In fear of their lives (or because of their wives) 

He was shunned by the best of his pals, 

An outcast he, from the comraderie 

Of all but wild animals. 

So he bought him the whole of Shark Tooth 
Shoal, 

A reef in the Bering Sea, 

And he lived by himself on a sea lion’s shelf 

Tn lonely iniquity. 


UT miles away, in Keokuk, Ia., 
Did a ruined maiden fight 
To remove the smirch from the village Church 
By bringing the heathen Light. 
And the Elders declared that all would be 
squared 
If she carried the holy words 
From her Keokuk Home to the hell-town 
Nome 
To save those sinful birds. 


y) } 


Hh) 





‘* Then he rowed her ashore, with a broken oar”’ 





c 


So, two weeks later, she took a freighter, 

For the gold-cursed land near the Pole, 

But Heaven ain’t made for a lass that’s 
betrayed— 

She was wrecked on Shark Tooth Shoal! 


ae hands were tossed in the Sea, and lost— 

All but the maiden Ruth, 

Who swam to the edge of the sea lion’s ledge 

Where abode the love of her youth. 

He was hunting a seal for his evening meal 

(He handled a mean harpoon) 

When he saw at his feet, not something to eat, 

But a girl in a frozen swoon, 

ore he dragged to his lair by her dripping 
air, 

And he rubbed her knees with gin.— 

To his great surprise, she opened her eyes 

And revealed—his Original Sin! 


IS eight-months beard grew stiff and weird 
And it felt like a chestnut burr, 

And he swore by his gizzard—and the Arctic 
blizzard, 

That he’d do right by her. 

But the cold sweat froze on the end of her nose 

Till it gleamed like a Tecla pearl, 

= her bright hair fell, like a flame from 
nell, 

Down the back of the grateful girl. 

But a hopeless rake was Yukon Jake 

The Hermit of Shark Tooth Shoal! 

And the dizzy maid he rebetrayved 

And wrecked her immortal soul! . . . 

Then he rowed her ashore, with a broken oar, 

And he sold her to Dan Megrew 

For a huskie dog and some hot egg-nog— 

As rascals are wont to do. 

Now ruthless Ruth is a maid uncouth 

With scarlet cheeks and lips, 

And she sings rough songs to the drunken 
throngs 

That come from the sealing ships. 

For a rouge-stained kiss from this infamous 
miss 

They will give a seal’s sleek fur, 

Or perhaps a sable, if they are able; 

It’s much the same to her. 


H, the North Countree is a roughcountree, 
That mothers a bloody brood; 
And its icy arms hold hidden charms 
For the greedy, the sinful and lewd. 
= strong men rust, from the gold and the 
ust 
That sears the Northland soul, 
But the wickedest born from the Pole to the 
Horn 


Was the Hermit of Shark Tooth Shoal! 





Epitor’s Note. This amusing parody of 
Robert W. Service’s celebrated Alaskan ballad was 
first published in “ Vanity Fair” in August, 1921. 
Since that time we have distributed many hundreds 
of reprints to individuals and organizations in all 
parts of the world. It is in response to the insis- 
tent requests of many of our subscribers and 
friends that we are reprinting it this month, upon 
the page usually devoted to extslling, as modestly 
as possible, the good things that ae found “In 
Vanity Fair”. 
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THE DOBBS COBDEN Its MADE BY HAND IN HOT WATER AND IS 
A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE OF DOBBS HATS 
PERMANENTLY STYLED BY THE CAVANAGH EDGE PROCESS « IT 1S 
WORN WITH EQUAL SUCCESS BY THE DIGNIFIED BUSINESS MAN AND 
THE YOUNGER MAN ABOUT TOWN w~’ 0.00, UPWARD 
—~ DOBBS 6 Co ~ 62022 244 Fifth Avenue ~ New York —~ 
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A Portrait of Lloyd George—By Augustus John 


T was hoped, when Mr. John came, in the spring, on his first visit to America, 
that he would bring with him, for exhibition purposes, this brilliant portrait 
sketch of the retired British Prime Minister. Unfortunately, the canvas remained 
in England, where it called forth—as John’s paintings usually do—a great diversity 
of critical opinion. The controversy involved a delicate problem of portraiture 


John’s showing at the Academy this year was a very meager one, as he reserved 
his more recent and important work for his “‘one man” show at the Beaux Arts 
Gallery, which was the artistic sensation of the London season. He completed a 
half dozen portraits in the United States, and was so captivated by the life of New 
York that he is planning to return here during the winter for another brief visit 
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David Lloyd George: A Premier’s Progress 


A Premier Who, for Six Years, Made of Great Britain a Brilliant, Bewildering and Unexampled One-Man Show 


is his exit. That is why the Bad Fairy, 

who rashly expends all his energies on a 
trapdoor entrance and shambles off incon- 
clusively into the wings at the end of his 
piece, leaves so little impression on his public. 
Men frequently prepare their entrances; but 
it is the exit that counts. General Wolfe and 
the author of The Only Way appear to have 
been acutely conscious of this truth. 
. It accounts for some of the glamor of Lincoln 
and for almost the whole fame of Sir John 
Moore. It even explains the queer disparity 
in reputation between Lord Nelson and the 
Duke of Wellington. Posterity has been cap- 
tivated by the masterly handling of that last 
scene: Nelson in the cockpit, the faint voice, 
the anxious sailors, the broadsides thudding 
overhead. That is precisely what the thought- 
less soldier lacked. A spent bullet might have 
done as much for him on the ridge above 
Hougomont. Yet, indifferent to fame, he pre- 
ferred to survive for twenty-seven years, to 
wear civilian clothes, to trail away into in- 
significance in anecdotes about Apsley House 
and the House of Lords, or in sitting to Win- 
terhalter, the painter, with the Duke of Con- 
naught in his arms. It was a grave, almost a 
tragic dereliction. 


Ts: most significant fact about any actor 


OMETHING of that error in stagecraft has 

attended the public appearances of Mr. 
Lloyd George. Art, ingenuity and folklore 
have been lavished in embellishing his en- 
trances: but his exits are curiously lacking in 
finish. ‘‘Nothing’’, as a grateful biographer 
remarks. ‘“‘could be more admirable than the 
industry which has been expended in gather- 
ing facts concerning Mr. George’s early life.” 
The stage has been elaborately set. A rustic 
stile and a few cottages strike the note in the 
foreground; and, in the middle distance, in- 
dustrious scene-painters, with a few final 
touches from the master’s own hand, display 
the exquisite undulations of North Wales. A 
chorus of village boys celebrates the achieve- 
ments of young David Lloyd, while a village 
elder shakes an indulgent head over his pro- 
ficiency in hedge-breaking. 

Welsh hymns, a general taste for the squire’s 
apples, and a medley of village politics crowd 
the bright scene, until the distant gleam of 
two familiar eyes, under a Glengarry an- 
nounces the impressive entrance of the hero. 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


It is an engaging tableau; and only an em- 
bittered partisan, or the historian’s dull 
appetite for facts, would insist that Mr. Lloyd 
George was born in Manchester. His Welsh 
origin has become the traditional overture to 
the piece; and one is loth to dispense with it. 
But its real significance may be overrated— 
even, perhaps, by Mr. Lloyd George’ himself. 
The schoolhouse at Llanystumdwy is an effec- 
tive drop-scene. The room behind the boot- 
maker’s shop is a delightful, almost a Dutch, 
interior. But one doubts how far the square- 
faced, bright-eyed boy was influenced by the 
fact that the scene was laid in Wales. His 
native country may have contributed a wel- 
come splash of local color. It lent a fervor to 
his early platform manner, and it assured him 
of a clannish group of national supporters. 

But one knows too little of any Welsh char- 
acteristic to assert that Mr. Lloyd George ever 
displayed it; and it is not easy to believe that 
a statesman, whose grasp of reality has always 
been strong, derived his inspiration from the 
self-conscious antics of old gentlemen in night- 
shirts with gold sickles. 

To that extent, Mr. Lloyd George’s romantic 
origins seem to throw little light on his career. 
They may have influenced his early friendships 
and his latter choice of villegiatura. But one 
feels that they did little to determine his real 
direction on the public stage. The Welsh 
chapter is hardly the first act of that lively 
piece: it was, at the most, a prologue. 


II 


H's spiritual home was broader than the 
valley of the Dwyfawr, which strays down 
by Llanystumdwy to the sea at Criccieth. 
The advantages which Great Britain has de- 
rived from omitting to prosecute her Dissent- 
ing Protestants are incalculable: and Mr. 
Lloyd George is one of them. While the troop- 
ers of Louis XIV drove the Huguenots over- 
seas, their British equivalents were afflicted by 
the milder political manners of these islands 
into nothing worse than a discourteous exclu- 
sion from the more select burial grounds. A 
natural logic dictated that they should also 
be excluded from the older Universities; and 
it resulted that, while France was deprived of 
almost all progressive elements except some 
ambitious lawyers and a few unshaved men on 
barricades, English Nonconformity was per- 
mitted to remain within the nation. 


It was an active, a fermenting, but never 
an explosive force; and it contributed largely 
to the queer consequence that England got 
nearer to liberty without a revolution than 
France with three. More than a little sancti- 
monious at its worst, it could always mobilize 
a mass of middle-class opinion behind any 
decent national impulse; and, for more than a 
century, it was a forcing house of generous 
Radicalism. Its moral reprobation was some- 
times a trifle overdrawn. Perhaps it was some- 
what unduly impressed with the solemnity of 
its function as the national conscience; and 
there was not infrequently a suspicion of 
cheapness about its popular pietism. But 
there could be little doubt as to its solid politi- 
cal merit. At its lowest, it might be Moody 
and Sankey: but at its height it rose to Bright 
and Cobden. 


1 reeeieeens in that lively nursery of 
Liberal politicians, one seems to find the 
real home of Mr. Lloyd George; and perhaps 
he may best be studied as one (perhaps the 
most interestingone) amongmany Free Church 
politicians, rather than as a solitary blossom 
on the barren branch of Wales. His political 
course was plainly determined by his spiritual 
origins, and he followed it with singularly little 
deviation. At five he carried a flag in a Liberal 
procession; at twenty-five he was a vividly 
sectarian young solicitor, with a peculiar apti- 
tude for exasperating the Local Bench on 
political issues; and before he was thirty, he 
became member for a Welsh division on the 
strength of a hazy advocacy of Home Rule 
for Wales, and a still more nebulous indica- 
tion that “the day of the cottage-bred man 
has dawned”. 

He entered the Liberal Party at an unfortun- 
ate moment. The leonine domination of Mr. 
Giadstone had done much to divorce the 
party from its origins. Its ideas had been 
strained through the close meshes -of his 
Anglican prejudice; and its leaders were little 
more than a personal staff, huddled round 
their incomparable master in his interminable 
retreat from a political Moscow. The Non- 
conformist strain was curiously effaced, and 
the Opposition was strangely unmoved when 
it was reinforced by the arrival of ‘‘ the cottage- 
bred man’’. He took the floor on a summer 
afternoon in 1890; and the new member for 
Carnarvon was mildly complimented by his 
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leader (in accordance with the invariable tra- 
dition of inaccuracy which prevails in English 
public life) as ‘“‘the honorable member for 
Glamorgan ”’. 

The authentic voice of Nonconformity 
rarely emerges without the lofty provocation 
of a moral issue; and British politics in the 
years between the first Jubilee of Queen Vic- 
toria and the Boer War were hardly rich in 
these opportunities. But when the rifles began 
to crack on the steep hillsides of Natal, the 
pulse of public life commenced to quicken. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain explored his rich 
vocabulary for ideals of Empire; Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling electrified the nation with his unfor- 
gettable invocation of ‘Cook’s son—Duke’s 
son—son of a belted Earl’’; and a shrill minor- 
ity of Liberal doubters struck noble attitudes 
before hostile crowds. 

The British Huguenots had their moral 
issue; and although some of them were in- 
clined to shirk it and to attempt a judicious 
blend of high principle with sound patriotism, 
Mr. Lloyd George was honorably prominent 
among his country’s sternest critics. The way 
of the Pro-Boer was hard; but he seemed to 
travel it with enormous gusto. Then, as the 
nation swung into calmer waters under the 
peaceful reign of King Edward and Mr. 
Balfour, he was diverted to the more normal 
routine of Opposition in time of peace. Sec- 
tarian education, the dawn of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fiscal heresy, and the rich dialectical 
possibilities of Chinese labor engaged his 
attention, until the popular tide rose suddenly, 
in 1906, and swept the astonished Liberals 
into power. 


Ilr 


f price is, there has always been, a strange 
duality in English Liberalism. Its motive 
power has almost invariably come from tke 
rushing waters of Nonconformity. But tke 
machine which they set in motion was fre- 
quently a more dignified affair, with faint 
pretensions to aristocracy; and the wheels cf 
the Whig system rotated gravely under the 
disorderly impulsion of Radicalism. It was a 
strange team, since the heirs of Cromwell had 
strikingly little in common with the heirs of 
Lord John Russell; and, although they some- 
how managed to run in double harness for 
more than a century, there was frequently a 
grave strain upon the harness. 

This precarious connection was balanced, at 
the moment of the Liberal triumph of 1906, 
on the amiability of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. It was a gift of which, in the 
absence of more obvious qualifications, he had 
every need. Somewhere on the right wing of 
his party, the trained intelligences of Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Haldane and Sir Edward Grey 
celebrated impressively under the occult in- 
spiration of Lord Rosebery; while, far away to 
the left, the less disciplined forces of emotional 
Radicalism made vague gestures of Social 
Reform, and projected Mr. Lloyd George into 
the Cabinet. 

For a short interval of departmental work, 
his light was hidden under the transparent 
bushel! of the Board of Trade. But when Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s smile faded for 
ever and the succession passed to the less 
expansive presence of Mr. Asquith, a wise 
caution dictated that Mr. Lloyd George should 
be hoisted, as a convenient emblem of Radi- 
calism, at the Treasury. 

For six active years he played the part with 
gusto; and his career as a Radical in time of 
peace remains as the only completed panel of 


his strange triptych. Those were great days of 
People’s Budgets, when the House of Lords, for 
the first and last time in its long career, be- 
haved like the Chorus of Peers in Jolanthe and 
Dukes were (electorally) three a penny. Mr. 
Lloyd George reveled in the rich possibilities 
of invective which they afforded, and he be- 
came the lively embodiment of the new, the 
well-intentioned, the somewhat unmannerly 
Democracy of 1910, which was prepared to 
regenerate England with a small tax on the 
increment value of land and a reiterated con- 
viction of the depravity of personsofnoble birth. 

The easy years before the war flowed on, and 
there was a brave attempt to repeat earlier 
successes in a great Insurance Act and an 
uproarious Land Campaign. His cheerful 
truculence invested the mildest reforms with 
an air of adventure. But the chief impression 
which remained upon the public mind was the 
memory of an eager, gesticulating little figure, 
and the echo of a rasping invective and an 
unhappy use of horticultural metaphor. 

Then, on a summer night in 1914, the curtain 
fell suddenly on English politics, and the 
actors filed off into the wings to dress for their 
parts in a new piece. It was the neatest, 
altogether the most satisfactory, of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s exits. 


IV 


N acute biographer has written that the 
war was, to Mr. Lloyd George, ‘‘what a 
baby is to a flighty but sound-hearted woman”. 
It is, however, fair to observe that it was not 
Mr. Lloyd George’s baby. Its parentage has 
long been a subject of eager inquiry and heated 
denial. But no international scandal monger 
has included him among its putative parents. 

Indeed, there were moments in the week 
preceding it when his freedom from responsi- 
bility might almost have taken a more definite 
form. It is strange to observe the war god of 
a later epoch fumbling with his sword. Such 
hesitations on the part of their hero might well 
have scandalized the cheering electors of 1918. 
But it is by no means certain that, if they had 
terminated in a contrary decision, if Mr. 
Lloyd George had preferred to share the dismal 
notoriety of Lord Morley and Mr. Burns, his 
career would have been irretrievably ended. 
It would undoubtedly have gained in Radical 
continuity; and perhaps the world of 1923, 
which is less censorious upon points of patriot- 
ism, might have looked with a more indulgent 
eye. 

But he chose the more crowded path; and, 
as he became a war minister, his career passed 
abruptly into the second panel of its triptych. 
All British ministers in time of war tend to 
behave, so far as their recollection of text books 
will carry them, like the younger Pitt. They 
look haggard; they remark on the lightest 
provocation that England has saved Europe 
by her example; they qualify patiently for 
gaunt busts by Nollekens. But that classical 
resemblance was never more marked than in 
the sudden contrast between Mr. Lloyd 
George’s first and second manners; the trans- 
formation of the reformer of 1790 into the 
frigid patriot of 1805 was not more complete 
than the submergence of the intrepid orator 
of 1900 and the eloquent philanthropist of 
1910 in the more impressive outline of the new 
figure which slowly monopolised the English, 
and presently the European, stage. 

In the first movement of the war, he had 
little scope. While the Expeditionary Force 
was fulfilling its depressing destiny on the left 
of the French line, and public opinion, with 
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its accustomed chivalry, was attributing to 
Lord Kitchener the military dispositions of 
Lord Haldane, the direction of affairs re. 
mained strictly professional. Civilian ministers 
assumed the humbler duty of accompanying 
the actual operations with an eloquent obli- 
gato; and Mr. Lloyd George’s familiar accents 
were presently recognized in a brisk outbreak 
of invective and free employment of figures 
drawn from mountain scenery. There was real 
beauty in his invocation of “the great peaks 
we had forgotten, of Honor, Duty, Patriotism, 
and, clad in glittering white, the towering pin- 
nacle of Sacrifice, pointing like a rugged finger 
to Heaven’’. But there were moments when 
he was a trifle inclined to discuss hostile 
sovereigns in terms appropriate to the more 
familiar depravity of Peers or landlords. 


IRESENTLY the pace quickened. Public 

impatience was disinclined to acquiesce in 
its continued exclusion from the war; and eager 
non-combatants demanded loudly to take part 
in those fascinating operations, which soldiers 
were so apt to regard as their private property. 
Harmless employment was found for many of 
these energies by a restless Ministry of Muni- 
tions, where Mr. Lloyd George had called into 
being a new world of irrepressible business men 
to redress the balance of the old. 

As an experiment in administration, it was 
wildly exciting; as a means of equipping the 
nation, it achieved results, many of which 
might, perhaps, have been attained by less 
tangential methods; but as a source of national 
inspiration, it performed unrivaled service. 
The public were perpetually confronted with 
the stimulating spectacle of a great hotel 
pullulating with dictators, with the incessant 
activities of a zealous, if slightly feverish 
bureaucracy, with the clang and rattle of 
British industry as it executed a rush order for 
victory. 

The English, like most religious races, are 
strictly anthropomorphic. They tend to em- 
body the ideal objects of their veneration in a 
single human figure. The cause of Irish free- 
dom was represented for years by the white 
hair of Mr. Gladstone. The idea of Empire had 
derived peculiar encouragement from the 
monocle of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. And it 
was perhaps natural, when other ministers were 
less visible, that the will to win should be con- 
vincingly embodied in the ubiquitous figure of 
Mr. Lloyd George. It was a strange con- 
sequence that the impulsive civilian became 
the natural successor of Lord Kitchener at the 
War Office; and when the nation (as nations 
do) chose to swap horses in mid-stream, the 
engaging caracolings of Mr. Lloyd George 
seemed to provide a lively alternative to the 
more sedate paces of Mr. Asquith. The details 
of that transaction are clothed in an agreeable 
uncertainty. For some they still provide a 
ground for party cleavage. For more, it is 
perhaps sufficient to avert the eyes, and to 
murmur with Burke that “there is a sacred 
veil to be drawn over the beginnings of all 
governments”, 
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pe men are capable of remaining for long 
in public office, without the growth of a 
conviction that the State is unsafe in other 
hands than their own. The atmosphere of war 
is particularly friendly to this illusion; and in 
the case of Mr. Lloyd George, it ultimately 
became irresistible. The habit of behaving 
like the younger Pitt has frequently led British 
(Continued on page 128) 
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pursuit of Happiness ay 


angravings by Hogarth JT. nn ff egends by Swdueell Meus 


AUST, the aged poet, had just penned 
these lines, and was torturing his mem- 
ory for another word: 
“A blest and happy man is he, 
Whom, in decrepitude, like me 


No swift amour can trap or snare. 
None but the old can flout the fair!” 


he mumbled—when, rolling his eyes about 
in creative agony, he glanced into the 
mirror and saw—as is shown in the picture 
—an image of feminine loveliness. 


“You are charmed,” said Mephistophe- 
les, observing the poet’s despair, ‘fand”, 
glancing at the verses on the table, “you 
are bored with life.” 

“Destroy”, he continued, “all that you 
have ever written, and I will make you 
young again; adorn you with the vanities 
of youth—such as hair and teeth—and 
delight you with youth’s pleasures.” 

“Enough!” cried the poet, “I accept 
your offer. Give me—ah! you know my 


need—a need for everything I have cursed! 
Give me—ah, give me Love!—young, 
innocent, entrancing, budding!” 

“T would hardly advise—”’ interrupted 
the Devil. 

“No protestations!” said Faust, sternly, 
“Lead me to her.” 

And he tore in a thousand bits his entire 
collection of humous and _ posthumous 
works. 

(Narrative to be continued) 
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A Preface to Modern Literature 
Being a Conspectus, Chiefly of English Poetry, Addressed to An Intelligent and Inquiring Foreigner 


S a preamble to the examination 
of English literature at the pres- 
ent time it is necessary, for the 
sake of the reader, to risk some 
generalizations; to expose frankly 


1354 
a point of view—inevitably contestable—-so 
that the reader may judge for himself of the 
reliability of the chronicler, and of his peculiar 
limitations and prejudices. 

To discuss the “‘present” is not a matter 








only of judgmentand taste; itrequires also 


By T. S. ELIOT, Author of “The Waste Land” 


of such a humble merit, is characteristic of the 
school of versifiers which Mr. Drinkwater 
represents. Oscar Wilde and his confréres were 
not so easily satisfied. Unfortunately, sev- 
eral others of the most brilliant met with a 
variety of disastrous ends; the society disap- 
peared. 

The few serious writers who survived or 
appeared during the next vacant years appear 
suddenly in great isolation. Thomas Hardy 


success may reach such a point of obvious 
absurdity as to provoke a reaction. 

The final and happiest acceleration, I 
believe, was given by the extreme popvu- 
larity of poetry during the War. I do not 
mean merely “War Poetry’’, though this had 
its particular vogue; but even poetry on 
the most innocent and bucolic subjects. I 
am aware that the clusters of poets whom 
I have in mind sometimes object to being 

classified as a single group. It isa 





a faith and a foresight which vary withthe 
individual. For the present consists of 
a great deal of the past and a little of 
the future; it contains a majority of 
people who are echoing the past, and a 
very small number of writers who will 
represent this time fifty years hence, 
but who are, at the moment, rather 2 
part of the future. To give a fair view 
of the present, as it appears to a con- 
temporary, it is necessary to begin 
with the dreariest part of the subject, 
the vast background of death against 
which the solitary figures of the future are 
relieved. It is necessary to begin about 
the date of the trial of Oscar Wilde. 
The effect of this trial upon English 
literary, society was fatal. Here was a 
small group of English people, who 
had succeeded, in the midst of Victorian 
society, in acquiring a high degree of 
emancipation from the worst English 
vices; which was neither insular, nor 
puritanical, nor cautious; a public scan- 
dal disposed of its social leader for ever; 
the broken group lost all influence upon 
English civilization. Wilde and _ his 
circle stood for something much more 
important than any of the individual 





Even Numbers 
By Cart SANDBURG 


Ae like a man all lean and coughing, 
a man with his two hands in the air at a cry, 
“Hands up”. 


A house like a woman shrunken and stoop-shouldered, 
shrunken and done with dishes and dances. 


These two houses I saw going uphill in Cincinnati. 


~ a 


Two houses leaning against each other like drunken 
brothers at a funeral, 


Two houses facing each other like two blind wrestlers 
hunting a hold on each other, 


These four scrawny houses I saw on a dead level 
cinder patch in Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Od v 


And by the light of a white moon in Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, 

I saw a lattice work in lilac time . . 
lavender 

. .. asweet moonlit lavender... 


. white-mist 





members: they stood for the end of a 

type of culture. In general, they repre- 
sented urbanity, Oxford education, the tradi- 
tion of good writing, cosmpolitanism; they 
were in contact with the continent, and some 
of their most important members were Irish. 
They had, of course, as writers, weaknesses 
which today are painfully apparent; and 
I am much deceived if Dorian Grey be not 
perfect rubbish, and if the best of Wilde be 
not in Intentions. 


i age greatest merit of this group of people 
is, to my mind, not to be found in their 
writings, but is rather a moral quality apparent 
in the group as a whole: it had a curiosity, an 
audacity, a recklessness which are in violent 
contrast with that part of the present which 
I denominate as the already dead. 

In a recent anthology which I should call 
not so bad as meaningless, is a poem by 
Ernest Dowson. This is not one of his best 
poems; Dowson, at best, moreover, was not 
a very intellectual poet; nevertheless, it is 
distinguished from the verse of our contem- 
poraries, which surrounds it, precisely by an 
intellectual dignity. It is followed by a poem 
by our contemporary, Mr. John Drinkwater, 
the emptiness of which is perfected by the 
final couplet: 

I turn to sleep, content that from my sires 
I draw the blood of England’s midmost shires. 


To turn to sleep, contented in the possession 


was already a survivor of a still earlier period; 
Henry James and Joseph Conrad are solitary 
figures. The most notable characteristic of 
the period from 1896 was an industrious, 
popular and rather vulgar super-journalism. 
This term of reproach, however, cannot be 
applied without qualification to any of the 
most conspicuous writers of the time. Wells 
and Bennett have each a kind of genius which 
has enabled them to produce a few very 
remarkable books, and a few remarkable 
passages in inferior books. Shaw, who is an 
Irishman and also had the benefit of an 
acquaintance with Wilde’s circle, is journalistic 
only in method, intensely serious in motive; 
though his seriousness is not often the serious- 
ness of a literary artist. The most dubious 
of them is probably Chesterton, and even he 
has occasional insight. Yet, in spite of individ- 
ual merit, and the very great diversity between 
their personalities, these men have had, I 
think, a combined influence toward the 
vulgarization of literature. In writers without 
their merit, the absence of a high literary 
standard becomes intolerable. 

Any form of degeneration may easily persist 
beyond its proper period into a later one, and 
even produce its most exaggerated and con- 
spicuous flowers in that later period. This 
commercial vulgarization of which I speak, 
has progressed with great industry. Our great 
hope, in fact, lies in the possibility that its 


distasteful topic, and I hope not to 
return to it. But writers who have 
positive faults in common, and who 
have only trifling varieties of silliness 
to distinguish them one from the other, 
must expect to be classified as a group. 


4 ipeoe first and most conspicuous among 
them was Rupert Brooke. In his 
verse there is a certain amateur gusto 
which combined with his personal beauty 
to make him an attractive figure. He 
seems, also, in contrast with many of 
his svmpathisers, to have taken his own 
| verse not too seriously. Mr. Drink- 
| water, quoted above, has become almost 
| too official an entertainer to remain in 
the group. (He appears to me a possible 
nominee for the Poet Laureateship, in 
succession to Robert Bridges: the latter 
an older poet of very respectable abilities 
and exceptional technical knowledge.) 

The majority of these poets are notable 
for being excessively local in interest 
and provincial in culture. As they pos- 
sess individually very little power of 
development, it is natural that their 
literary generations should succeed each 
other with great rapidity, and that the 
newer recruits should be more ineffectual 
than their elders. To denominate individually 
writers whom I cannot conceive to have the 
slightest interest to recommend them, would 
be otiose; I mention them collectively because 
they are conspicuous in English periodicals, 
and because I wish to make quite clear how 
exceedingly new, in consequence, is the new- 
ness of anything that really is new. At the 
present moment, the forces of progress are not 
sufficiently numerous to affect any great body 
of the second order, or imitative writers; only 
the strongest, at present, survive. 








N this conspectus, it is necessary to look 

also at the changes which have taken place 
in Ireland and America. Forty or thirty years 
ago the Irish influence on London was potent 
and valuable. After the collapse of the scciety 
in which Wilde was the most prominent mem- 
ber, the chief survivor was Mr. Yeats. Al- 
though he remained domiciled in Londen, 
Mr. Yeats absented himself in the spirit, and 
often absented himself in the flesh, to devote 
himself to the work of the Abbey Theater, in 
Dublin. Minor Irishmen of letters tended to 
remain in Ireland; Synge was celebrated as 
an Irish artist using Irish material; and the 
literary activity of those years in Ireland 
had its part in inspiring the Irish Revolution 
of 1916. But London had little to tempt Irish- 
men to exile. It is admittedly fantastic 

(Continued on page 118) 
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“Bacchus, Ever Fair and Young” 


ical Manner, by Edward Steichen 
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Of the Ballet Russe. -A here 
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MAURICE BECK AND HELEN MACGREGOR 


MAURICE 
GOLDBERG 










RICHARD BENNETT 


**He Who Gets Slapped”’, 
who will play in the Ameri- 
can production of ‘‘The 
Dancers”’ 


NICKOLAS MURAY 





JAMES WATTS 
Whose versatility often leads him into 
strange paths. After an active season de- 
voted to dancing, high comedy, and female 
impersonations, he recently gave a brilliant 
performance as the Clown in “The Show- 
Booth”, a play from the Russian of Alex- 
ander Blok 


LIONEL ATWILL gres 


As “Deburau”, Sacha Guitry’s debonair far 
and heart breaking buffoon. The current e 

dramatic season finds him starring in “‘ The 1S 
Heart of Cellini”, Anthony Wharton’s anc 
Italian play of the sixteenth century, which 
is based on the life of Benvenuto Cellini 


RELIG RE Pe eB 


ANTONIO SCOTTI 
As Tonio in “‘Pagliacci”’’, in his 
famous apologia to the audience. 
This classic impersonation of one 
of the most beloved clowns of 
the stage, lends a new charm 
each year to the season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House 


a a 
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“IT Am Here Today!” 


Charlie Chaplin Descends Upon Us, In a Gale of Laughter and a Blaze of Light 


gling from the electric sign or propped 
against the side of the ticket booth must 
remain our first memory of Charlie Chaplin. 
The splay feet, the moustache, the derby hat, 
the rattan walking stick, composed at once 
the image which was ten years later to become 
the universal symbol of laughter. “I am here 
today’’, was his legend; and like everything 
else associated with his name, it is 
faintly ironic and exactly right. The 
man who, of all the men of our time, 
seems most assured of immortality, 
chose that particularly transient an- 
nouncement of his presence: “I am 
here today”, with its emotional over- 
tone of “and gone tomorrow”; and 
there is always something in Charlie 
that slips away. ‘“‘He does things”, 
said John S. Sargent once, ‘‘and you’re 
lucky if you see them.” Incredibly 
‘ucky to live when we have the chance 
to see them. 
it is a miracle that there should arise 
in our time a figure wholly in the tradi- 
tion of the great clowns—a tradition 
requiring creative energy, freshness, in- 
ventiveness, change—for neither the 
time nor the country in which Charlie 
works is favorable to such a phenome- 
non. Stranger still is the course he has 
run. It is simple to take The Kid as the 
dividing line; but it is more to the point 
to consider the phases of Charlie’s pop- 
ularity, for each phase corresponds to 
one of the attacks now being made upon 
his integrity. He is on the top of the 
world, in an exposed position, and we 
are all sniping at him. Even his adher- 
ents are inclined to say that “after all” 
he is “still” this or the other thing. 
One goes to his pictures as one went to 
hear Caruso, with a ghoulish specula- 
tion as to the quantity of alloy in the 


Pree most of us, the grotesque effigy dan- 


By GILBERT SELDES 


source of circulation, Charlie was already a 
known quantity in the composition of the 
American mind; and, what is equally signifi- 
cant, he had created the first Charlot. The 


French name which is and is not Charlie, will 
serve for that figure on the screen; the created 
image which is and at the same time is more 
than Charlie Chaplin, and is less. 

Like every great artist in whatever medium, 





CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


The Keystone was the time of his wildest 
grotesquerie (after Tillie’s Punctured Ro- 
mance, to be sure); as if he needed, for a begin- 
ning, sharply to contrast his rhythm, his gait, 
his gesture, his mode, with the actual world 
outside. His successes in this period were con- 
fined to those films in which the world in- 
truded, with all its natural crassness, upon his 
detached existence. There was a film in 
which Charlie dreamed himself back 
into the Stone Age and played the 
God of the Waters—wholly without 
success, because he contrasted his fan- 
tasy with another fantasy in the same 
tempo, and could neither sink into nor 
stand apart from it. But in His Night 
Out the effect is perfect, and is intensi- 
fied by the alternating coincidence and 
syncopation of rhythm in which Ben 
Turpin worked with him.- Charlie’s 
drunken line of march down a stairway 
was first followed in parallel, and then 
in not-quite-parallel by Turpin; the 
degree of drunkenness was the same, 
then varied, then returned to identity; 
and the two, together, were always en- 
tirely apart from the actuality of bars 
and hotels and fountains and policemen 
which were properties in their existence. 


The Art of Grotesquerie 


N this early day, Charlie had already 

mastered his principles. He knew 
that the broad lines are funny, and that 
the fragments—which are delicious— 
must “point” the main line of laughter. 
I recall, for example, an exquisite mo- 
ment at the end of this film. Turpin is 
staggering down the street, dragging 
Charlie by the collar. The essentially 
funny thing is that one drunkard should 
so gravely, so soberly, so obstinately 
take care of another, and should convert 
himself into a policeman to do it; it is 


“golden voice”. It is because Charlie 
has had all there is of acclaim, that he is 
now surrounded by deserters. 


funny that they should be going no- 
where, and go so doggedly. The forward 
lurching body of Turpin, the singular 


In whose astonishing genius is culminated the art of the classic serio- 
comic buffoon. The versatility of his talents—for he is also an accom- 
plished musician, an adroit director and a perceptive critic of life— 
has gone far to establish him before the world as the most capable of 





Chaplin’s First Appearances 


HAT he exists at all is due to the 

camera and to the selective genius of 
Mack Sennett. It is impossible to dissociate 
him entirely from the Keystone comedy, where 
he began, and worked wonders, and learned 
much. The injustice of forgetting Sennett and 
the Keystone when thinking of Chaplin has 
undermined most of the intellectual apprecia- 
tion of his work; for, although he was the 
greatest of the Keystone comedians and passed 
far beyond them, the first and decisive phase of 
his popularity came while he was with them: 
and the Keystone touch remains in all his later 
work, often as its most precious element. 

It was the time of Charlie’s actual contact 
with the American people, the movie-going 
populace before the days of the great moving 
pictures. He was the second man to be known 
by name—John Bunny was the first—and he 
achieved a fame which passed entirely by word 
of mouth into the category of the common 
myths and legends of America, as the name of 
Buffalo Bill had passed before. By the time 
the newspapers recognized the movie as a 


modern character actors and our most poignant comedian 


Charlie has created the mask of himself—many 
masks, in fact—and the first of these, the wan- 
derer, came in the Keystone comedies. It was 
there that he first detached himself from life 
and began to live in another world, with a 
specific rhythm of his own, as if the pulse beat 
in him changed and was twice or half as fast as 
that of those who surrounded him. 

He created then that trajectory across the 
screen which is absolutely his own line of move- 
ment. No matter what the actual facts are, the 
curve he plots is always the same. It is of one 
who seems to enter from a corner of the screen, 
becomes entangled or involved in a force 
greater than himself as he advances upward 
and to the center; there he spins like a marion- 
ette in a whirlpool, is flung from side to side, 
always in a parabola which seems wholly cen- 
tripetal, until the madness of the action hurls 
him to refuge or compels him to flight at the 
opposite end of the screen. He-wanders in, a 
stranger, an impostor, an anarchist, and passes 
again, buffeted, but unchanged. His tragedy 
and comedy are in the very spirit of life. 


angle formed with it by Charlie’s body, 
almost flat on the ground, added to the 
spectacle. And once as they went along, 
Charlie’s right hand fell to one side, and as 
idly as a girl plucks a water lily from over the 
side of a canoe, he plucked a daisy from the 
grass border of the path, and smelled it. The 
function of that gesture was to make every- 
thing that went before and everything that 
came after, seem funnier; and it succeeded by 
creating another incongruous image out of the 
picture before our eyes. The whole world, a 
moment earlier, had been aslant and distorted 
and wholly male; it righted itself suddenly, 
and created a soft idyll of tenderness. Nearly 
everything of Charlie is in that moment; and I 
know no better way to express its elusive qual- 
ity than to say that, as I sat watching the film 
a second time, about two hours later, the repe- 
tition of the gesture came with all the effect of 
surprise, although I had been wondering 
whether he could do it so perfectly again. Such 
is the quality of Chaplin’s genius. 
This was the Charlie whom little children 
came to know before any other, and whose 
(Continued on page 98) 








VANITY FAIR 


My Choice of Presidential Candidates 


The Personal Predilections of Me, Myself, for This Exalted Office 


to come to the aid of their country, and 
offer any suggestions they may have as 
to who should be the next President of these 
United States. Step up, ladies and gentlemen, 
and make your choice or choices. My readers 
will note that I speak of my “choices for candi- 
dates”’, in the plural. I have not been able to 
narrow my selections to less than ten, and the 
list of desirables keeps increasing in spite of me. 
It is every one’s duty to get this thing out of 
his system right away. Do we not often hear 
people say after an election, “‘ Who selected this 
person anyway? I was not consulted.” That is 
because they have failed to speak up when they 
have had the opportunity. Don’t take any 
stock in the professional wire-pullers, who say, 
“Why worry about it now? It is too early to 
say anything definite. Lots can happen be- 
tween now and election.”’ These are the men 
who are quietly fixing up the slate and oiling 
the steam-roller; and the first thing the mute 
and modest citizen knows, he is framed and 
hung, with his face toward the wall. 


N | OW is the time for all good men and true 





The Professional Candidates 

ITH me, I must admit the choice of a can- 

didate depends largely on how I feel. It 
is unfortunate that we can have but one Presi- 
dent at a time, and that the Vice President is 
such an ignoble figure in the political picture. 
I always think of him as the silent half of a 
vaudeville sketch, who is only allowed to 
say enough to feed the real comedian. He is 
the man behind the barrel in an old Dutch 
painting. You know he is there, because the 
top of his hat and the toe of his boot stick out. 
Now, if we had two Presidents, or if the Vice 
President were given a speaking part, we could 
elect varying temperaments, and thus satisfy 
the varying moods of the public and of indi- 
viduals. 

It may be well at the outset to dispose of the 
so-called official or professional possibilities, 
such as Hiram Johnson, Ford, Underwood, 
Wadsworth, McAdoo, e¢ al. Some of these 
gentlemen are estimable men, but as a group 
they leave me cold. Johnson is invigorating; 
but like all breezes, he gets on one’s nerves. 
His idea is that Europe is drifting into chaos, 
and that we should keep out until we are 
dragged in. Somehow, I always see us going 
into some new trouble wrong-end-first, just as 
we did into the Great War, with Hiram on the 
end of the line, back-peddling and yelling. 
After hearing him rave for an hour, it is restful 
to creep into the shade of Charles Evans 
Hughes. 

Underwood and McAdoo are the two favor- 
ite hopes of the Democratic party. The latter, 
probably, has a little something on the genial 
Oscar W., because of his great popularity with 
the feminine electorate. In Washington, Mr. 
McAdooisa social lion; and it is reported that 
the ladies of the Capital City always refer to 
the Democratic party as “He”. 

Wadsworth suffers from the handicap of 
always having had a cultural background. 
Knowing him as I did at New Haven, where 
he sang and played first base, I can vouch for 
the fact that he was collegiately acclaimed as 
“Gentleman Jim”. This was also true of 
James J. Corbett. If Wadsworth had been born 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 








On Drink 
By H. Phelps Putnam 


I 
TRONG drink goes to the head, and that is 


well— 
Because the head is not so nobly made, 
So furbished with those ornaments of hell, 
The prideful brains which make us unafraid, 


But that the fallow skull needs watering; 
And liquor is the dew miraculous 

Which causes first the lazy seeds to spring 
And turns the gray brain rich and odorous 


So that romantic stars may blossom there. 
And when the mind awakes from somnolence, 
It smiles to see its cruel garden bear 

The tall and gleaming flower of insolence. 


Be glad for drink, the sting which can arouse 
Our shallow heads to arrogant carouse. 


II 


TRONG drink goes to the soul and sets it 
free 
Of its reserve and natural lonely way, 
For liquor has no care for dignity, 
That flimsy trick we love so well to play. 


The soul with wings is but a hopeful lie 
Until there comes a sudden magic bath 
Of bottled fire, which by its alchemy 
Creates us pinions for a dizzy path. 


And then the soul, an eaglet swiftly grown, 
Plays with a drunken brother in the clouds, 
Or by itself, serenely and alone, 

It balances above the sober crowds. 


Do not forget, young eagles, that you must, 
But for this drink, have been forever dust. 


Ill 


TRONG drink comes from the dust of 
earth and goes 
Straight to the dusty heart of man, and then 
The blood begins to march—a trumpet blows 
One golden, bawdy note—the flesh again, 


After meek servitude, puts on its pride 

And its delicious wrath, and now the blood 
Grows barbarous, which has been long denied 
The lust and freedom of its wayward flood. 


So heart and body, heroes newly made, 

With monstrous laughter blaring in the night, 
Go swaggering, dear friends and unafraid, 
Down the outrageous highway of delight. 


Roar, happy heretics, your curse of praise 
For drink which bursts the boredom of your 
days. 








a poor boy on a farm in a middle-western state; 
if he had split rails and hoed corn; had he been 
able to say, ‘“‘ My trousers are worn and ragged, 
but they cover an honest heart”, he would 
have a better chance. But a consistently clean 
collar is an awful handicap. Anyway, he is the 
best of the Washington lot; and, if nominated, 
I promise to vote at least twice for him. And if 
twice isn’t enough, I'll vote as many times more 
as my unfortunately familiar face will let me. 

There remains to be considered Mr. Henry 
Ford, the motor engineer. Don Marquis 
has said that Mr. Ford, if elected, will hold 
the American people in the hollow of his 
head. But I cannot become honestly afflicted 
with Ford-fear. It is possible that there is more 
in Mr. Ford’s head than meets the eye. There 
are times when I actually favor his election. 
I feel that if we are to have him, it would be 
well to do it and have it over with. Dr. Har- 
vey Wiley, the pure food expert, is opposed to 
Ford because he manufactures automobiles. 
“The automobile”, says Dr. Wiley, “has con- 
tributed more to the encouragement of crime 
than any other factor in modern life. It has 
created a race of pot-bellied bankers, bootleg- 
gers and burglars, and has provided an easy 
means of escape for law breakers all over the 
country.” Looked at in this light, we see Mr. 
Ford as an arch criminal; but we must not for- 
get that Dr. Wiley is, after all, a pure food 
expert. 

To reiterate, the professional candidates do 
not particularly interest me. The first choice, 
to whom my mind and heart constantly re- 
turn, is Ethel Barrymore. 


Place aux Dames 


OMEN have been gaining steadily in 

political influence, and Miss Barrymore 
would surely sweep the country. The thought 
of her smile and her rich, warm voice dominat- 
ing a Cabinet meeting sets me all a-twitter. It 
would be wise if she would retain Caivin 
Coolidge as her Vice President, for which sub- 
merged office he is ideal. It is said in parts of 
Massachusetts that he narrowly escaped being 
a mute, and he has always had a habit of burst- 
ing into silence at inopportune moments. He 
would be an admirable guide for Miss Barry- 
more through the mazes of politics, though 
probably her own charm would smooth out 
most of the possible difficulties. When Presi- 
dent Barrymore did not feel up to attending 
this or that gathering, she could send Elsie 
Janis to imitate her. 

It is well, I think, to consider our candidates 
in connection with their running mates. There 
should be a contrast in the ticket. Thus, for 
instance, a strong combination would be Pola 
Negri and Henry Cabot Lodge. “Pola for 
President! The Platform of Passion.” Think 
of the campaign slogans we could write. And 
all the time, Mr. Lodge would be standing 
coolly by, like the pitcher of ice water on the 
lecturer’s table. Indeed, the feminine ticket for 
President suggestssomeinteresting possibilities. 
Consider the southern gentlemen in Congress! 

Edna St. Vincent Millay is another wonder- 
ful young woman, who is worthy of serious 
consideration. She represents the younger 
generation. She is full of young ideas, and 

(Continued on page 116) 
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AT THE BALL 
The real joy of Inde- 
pendent Artists comes 
at the Grand Costume 
Ball, given the evening 
of the opening. This 
haggard-eyed couple 
didn’t win any prizes; 
but, as the Caliph 
whispers to the Cory- 
phée, ‘What care we, 
so long as we have won 

one another?” 





DELIVERING THE GOODS 
Better than watching the circus unload is the spectacle of our Inde- 
pendent Artists bringing in their exhibits. As the pictures are hung 
in the order of their arrival, you will always observe that, prior to 
the opening, a line two blocks long has formed, beginning at 6 p. m. 





Drawings by THE GENIUS 
Horace T. Brush, stillest of 
ALAN ODLE living still-life painters 








THE JUDGMENT 
In order to award a prize at the Independent Show, the vote of the Jury mist be 
unanimous. Rumors from the jury room are that, on the four hundred and twenty- 
third ballot, James Reilly, the pa‘nter-plumber of East Eighth Street, still lacks 
one vote to win the plush medal for his epic landscape, ‘‘ The Growth of the Soil-Pipe”’ 


The Guild of Independent Artists 
Scenes and Incidents of the Opening Day of an Important Exhibition in New York 
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INTERLOPERS 


The twirling twain 
shown above are found 
at every Independent 
artistic gathering. 
They are merely bibu- 
lous bourgeois from 
uptown. However, 
they make up in noise 
what they lack in 
talent; and, though 
not Artists, they are 
horribly Independent 
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ASTEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Mr. and Mrs. Rodolph Valentino 
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Mrs. Fiske Comes to Town 
In Planetary Conjunction With Mr. David Belasco and Mr. St. John Ervine 


self: ‘Be jocund, chuck”’, or words to 

that effect. Doubtless he felt that in 
John Ferguson, Jane Clegg and Mixed Mar- 
riages, he had had enough for the nonce, of 
murder, theft, rape, bigotry, parental stern- 
ness, and all such dourer aspects of the human 
comedy. 

“T will be frivolous. This young Mr. Milne 
is frivolous, so why not I? I will frolic. Go to, 
I will be gay.” 

So saying he retired to his typewriter and 
thought for twenty minutes. What, he asked 
himself, is the most amusing thing I can possi- 
bly imagine? He thought for another twenty 
minutes, and then wrote out a sentence which, 
perhaps, ran something in this wise: “ Just sup- 
pose Mrs. Pat Campbell were to spend the 
week-end at a chaste, calm old vicarage in the 
heart of the English countryside!” 

This supposition proved too much for Mr. 
Ervine’s sense of gravity, and straightway he 
dashed off the play called Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary. In it a florid, capricious actress falls 
on a quiet, rural household like a mediaeval 
calamity, passes through it with some of the 
upsetting tendencies usually ascribed to ty- 
phoons, and moves on in a cloud of dust, leav- 
ing its exhausted but stimulated people to live 
on the memory of her visit all the days of 
their lives. 

It was this manuscript which fell into the 
hands of David Belasco a year ago last June, 
and it was with this play that he reopened his 
theater this Fall; reopened it with more than 
the usual flourish because, during the Summer, 
he had persuaded Mrs. Fiske to impart her 
vivacity, her charm, her style, and her un- 
quenchable gayety to the amusing rdle of Mary 
Westlake. The first New York performance 
was a glowing one, and the Belasco Theater, in 
all its nights, was never quite so full of chuckles. 


O-=« fine day, St. John Ervine said to him- 


Mrs. Fiske and the Heroine 


T is easy to guess that the far away Mr. 

Ervine had in mind a rather different ac- 
tress—one younger, more opulent, more Jan- 
guorous, more like a slightly damaged full- 
blown rose. In the theater of his mind, as he 
wrote, it is improbable that he saw any one so 
nervous, so darting, so brittle, so gleaming as 
Minnie Maddern Fiske. 

On the other hand, it is even easier to guess 
that, with an ordinary actress in the title rdle, 
Mr. Ervine’s comedy would have seemed a 
rather panting and elephantine frolic, as in- 
sipid a draught as the lukewarm juice of 
pressed parsnips. 

It so happened that his play was touched by 
the most electric hand in the theater. The 
result was as festive and enjoyable a first night 
as we have attended in years. In Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary, Mrs. Fiske gives a performance 
of incomparable brilliance and charm, and the 
first New York audience that welcomed her was 
so glad to see her again, so responsive to the 
nudge of her comedy, so warm with affection 
for her, that before the evening was half spent, 
one had the illusion that a thousand friends 
a carrying her in triumph on their shoul- 

ers. 

First nights tread so fast on one another’s 
heels in Manhattan, that it is rare for one of 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


them to seem eventful. There has been a 
perceptible change since the days when Poe 
was a dramatic critic and went to the first 
twenty-two performances of Anna Cora Mo- 
watt’s Fashion at the old Park because there 
were no other plays for him to see. Now the 
arrival of a new play on Broadway causes 
about as much excitement as the arrival of a 
new baby at a Maternity Hospital. There are 
times when only the father and mother seem 








MR. WOOLLCOTT IN OLD AGE 


This amusing caricature, by Ralph Barton, 

records the history of a famous critical infatu- 

ation. Mr. Woollcott’s gesture in indicating 

“La Fiske”’ as the perfect exemplar of what 

every young actress should aspire to achieve, 
is characteristic and well known 











really interested. But now and again, as when 
a Barrymore plays Hamlet or when a First 
Year comes unexpectedly through the fog, an 
old festivity is recaptured. It is heart warming. 


Mr. Belasco at a First Night 


MONG those visibly happy on this occa- 
“& sion, mention might be made of David 
Belasco. His habitually benign expression was 
complicated by faint traces of the enigmatic 
look usually associated with the cat that has 
swallowed the canary. In the loveliest tale 
told by the late Maurice Hewlett, a young 
knight rode into a mysterious forest, dauntless 
with this device: ‘“I bide my time”. Mr. 
Belasco might have written that legend on his 
own shield that night, for the coming of Mary, 
Mary to his theater was the ending of a chapter 
that had been left unfinished forty years be- 
fore. 

It was back in his leanest years that he first 
gave himself over to blandishments intended 
to woo Mrs. Fiske unde: his management. He 
was a young and obscure free lance in the 
theater—playwright, actor, director, or ‘what 
have you?”—who was working his way East 
from San Francisco, bent on taking the $35 a 
week job that had been offered him as manager 
of the old Madison Square. A new crony of his 
at that time was another young adventurer 


who was junketing up and down the country 
as manager of Haverley’s Minstrels. Each had 
grandiose plans for the future and, since the 
model was then Augustin Daly, each felt the 
acute need of finding an Ada Rehan at once. 

It must have been with some such notion in 
the back of his head that the threadbare but 
aspiring Belasco made up his mind one night 
to go back stage and present himself to the 
saucy and beguiling newcomer who was playing 
in a fearful melodrama at the Park Theater, in 
Boston. Her name was Minnie Madderm, and 
the piece was a gaudy and violent variant of 
the Peg o’ My Heart species. Its name was 
Fogg’s Ferry and, except for a recent brief 
resuscitation it has since owed to the omnivo- 
rous movies, it vanished from sight after serv- 
ing its purpose—that of bringing East a start- 
ling and sprightly soubrette, in whom show folk 
everywhere were interested because she was 
the sixteen year old daughter of Tom Davey 
and Lizzie Maddern. 


Mrs. Fiske in the Old Days 


| Fogg’s Ferry (a really choice script, be- 
jewelled with such haughty lines as “ Pardon 
me, I had not noticed there was a menial pres- 
ent.”), it was the agreeable duty of Miss Mad- 
desn to wear very short skirts, sit on a table, 
sing and, at one crisis, crawl out on a ledge 
and save a treasure-laden steamship by firing a 
revolver at the bomb which lay in wait for it 
in the river’s bed. 

It was on the ascendant young star of this 
lusty entertainment that Belasco was minded 
to call. Because he wanted to be free to do so 
without competition, he was delighted to find 
that his crony had a project of his own for that 
evening. Belasco was even pleased to finance 
that project, whatever it might be, by making 
the then prodigious loan of two dollars. This, 
it seems, was not his total capital; for, as soon 
as he was alone, he hied him to a florist’s and 
bought as imposing a bouquet as he could find. 
Reinforced with this, he repaired to the Park 
Theater to take the first step in his campaign. 

What first froze him to the ground and then 
galvanized him into sudden and even violent 
action, was the sight of a rival turning into the 
stage door alley just ahead of him. It was a 
rival, also reinforced with flowers—flowers, 
which, as Belasco had bitter reason to know, 
must have cost two dollars. 

There followed then in the alley a magnifi- 
cent fight, the two young adventurers rolling 
over and over together, with at least one of the 
bouquets quite hopelessly involved in the 
scrimmage. You must picture this scene, lit by 
a wind-tossed gas jet and vastly enjoyed by 
the entire company, which came trouping out 
still in costume to see what all the ructions 
were about. It was most enjoyed, no doubt, 
by young Miss Maddern herself, whom you can 
see bobbing up and down with excitement, 
laughing behind her inevitable fan, and insist- 
ing from time to time that taller folk must not 
obscure her view of what, after all, was her 
fight. It was she who had perpetrated it, 
however innocently, and its thrills were chiefly 
hers to enjoy. 

It seems to have been a sufficiently hearty 
contest to have suspended negotiations 

(Continued on page 116) 





THE BRONZE DOORS 


The design for these doors, and 
the casting itself, was done by 
Mestrovié, the Serbian sculp- 
tor. In fact, every single detail 
in this great memorial chapel, 
in Jugo-Slavia, was designed 
and hewn by his own hands 


THE MADONNA 


Below is shown one of Mestro- 
vié’s fine sculptures in wood, a 
medium in which he has 
achieved extraordinary perfec- 
tion. In fact, his devotion to 
this medium has done much to 
restore the art of wood carving 
to its ancient place of honor 
in Europe 








IVAN MESTROVIC 


The Serbian sculptor, who first came into 
the ken of Anglo-Saxon critics and art 
lovers in the spring of 1914, with an exhi- 
bition, at the South Kensington Museum, 
of his extraordinary sculptures. Three 
years before, in 1911, his work was first 
seen in Western Europe in the Interna- 
tional show, at Rome. It was finally 
seen, in the yeaz 1919, in Paris 
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VANITY 


DEDICATORY ANGEL 


Asculpture by Ivan Mestrovié, 
at the right of the altar in the 
memorial chapel. The figure is 
dedicated to the son of the 
founder of the church 


THE CRYPT 
(Shown at the left) 


The memorial chapel is called 
“The Madonna of the An- 
gels’’. Mestrovié has woven 
into the pattern of the walls, 
concentric friezes of angels’ 
heads. The floor mosaic was 
designed by the sculptor 


ANGEL IN THE CRYPT 


A detail of a marble figure 
dedicated to the daughter of 
the founder and occupying a 
place diagonally opposite the 
high altar in the chapel 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR VANITY FAIR UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE SCULPTOR 


The Most Remarkable of Modern Memorial Chapels 


Ivan Mestrovi¢ has Completed, near Ragusa, in Jugo-Slavia—formerly Dalmatia—a Chapel of which He was 
the Sole Architect, Sculptor, Wood Carver, Mosaic Worker and Decorator 
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DETAIL OF CRUCIFIXION 
A sculpture in marble which occu- 
pies a place above the main altar in 
the chapel. The figure is the size 
of life, and is in higher relief than 
other marble figures in the chapel 


F a poll were to be taken among the 

European sculptors and critics of 
art, as to the most significant, the 
most original, and the most extraor- 
dinary of living sculptors, we have no 
doubt that the ballots would show an 
overwhelming majority for Ivan 
Mestrovié, the Serbian, who began life 
asa shepherd in Dalmatia and who, at 
the age of eighteen, was apprenticed 
toa marble worker in Spalato. The 
world has witnessed three great exhi- 
bitions of his work, the first in Rome, 
in 1911, the second in London, in 1915, 
and the third in Paris, in 1919. Two 
years before the Paris exhibition, he 
began working at a colossal national 
monument for the Serbian Govern- 
ment—the great temple of Kossovo, 
on the spot where Serbia suffered her 
most cruel defeat by the Turks, in 
1389. The statuary for this temple at 
Kossovo has often been photographed, 
and is fairly familiar to American stu- 
dents of art. In 1921, however, he be- 
gan a still more gigantic work—a great 
memorial chapel at Cavtat, photo- 
graphs of which are shown on these 
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A STONE DETAIL FROM THE MAIN ALTAR 


A low-relief sculpture, portraying a detail from the Descent from the Cross. Note 
the sculptor’s preoccupation with problems of simplification: how all that is unnec- 
essary in detail and design has been removed, in order to simplify the effect 





THE MEMORIAL CHAPEL BY MESTROVIC AT CAVTAT 
A front view of the chapel itself, of which Mestrovié was the architect and landscape 
gardener, as well as sculptor, mosaic worker, metal founder and decorator. Between 
the caryatids can be discerned the bronze doors designed by the sculptor 
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ANGEL ON THE CUPOLA 
A detail of the striking bronze fig- 
ure which surmounts the roof of 
the chapel at Cavtat. Note the 
somewhat archaic aspect and 

treatment of the figure 


two pages. They were made especially 
for this magazine, and are the first 
pictures to appear in the United States 
of this extraordinary memorial. 
Mestrovi¢é’s sculptures for his na- 
tional memorial at Kossovo have now 
been presented by him to the Serbian 
Government. The government has 
sent them to Belgrade, pending the 
day when Serbia will be in a position 
to erect a temple on the historic plain. 
These Kossovo figures were packed 
and ready to send to America for ex- 
hibition shortly after the war broke 
out. The risk of shipping them, 
however, was deemed too great, so 
that Mestrovié’s larger and more 
imposing works have never been seen 
in this country. The British nation 
has acquired several of his groups. 
The work shown above is all from 
the memorial chapel at Cavtat, which 
is dedicated to a prominent Serbian 
family of the name of Raéié, one 
branch of which perished tragically: 
their death having inspired the idea 
of this place of entombment near 
Ragusa, in what is now Jugo-Slavia. 








VANITY FAIR 


The Crown of Musical Success 
If You Would Surely Attain It, Try The Wilberforce Way 


By MELVILLE T. WILBERFORCE, Doc. Mus. Pub. 


aesthetic circles—and we all move in 
circles, now and then—must have been 
struck by the pathetic position of the younger 
applicants for honors; the unarrived, who are 
standing on the threshold of their careers. 
Considered en masse, they are pitiful creatures, 
many of them endowed with genuine talent; 
but suffering, one and all, from a sort of 
inferiority complex which bars their: progress 
at every turn. Artistic natures are sensitive, 
and sensitiveness shrinks from rough contacts 
and intimate revelations. In a word, artists 
are modest, and this modesty is often fatal. 
This is true of all the arts, but it is particu- 
larly true of music. Consider its difference 
from the other forms of soul expression. A 
painter, a poet, or a sculptor may express his 
inmost sacred self with utter freedom and 
abandon, for the immediate recipient of his 
confidences is an insensate canvas, a pad of 
paper, or a lump of mud. When the finished 
product is exhibited or published, the creator 
may be far away, hiding. This is doubtless for 
the best. But a musician must manufacture 
his product in the very presence of the jury 
which is to judge it. He must not only expose 
the child on Mount Tagetus, in the Spartan 
mode, but he must remain with it; and, if the 
infant dies, he too perishes. Again, perhaps, 
I hear a voice say ‘‘all’s well with the world”, 
but I must protest. 


| Vacsthetic who goes about in artistic and 


Our Duty by the World 


HE case is too sad. The condition of these 

young, eager, potential musicians has 
touched me too deeply. It was that sublime 
emotion, pity, which led me recently to abandon 
the musical success I had mapped out for my- 
self, and resolve to devote the rest of my life to 
helping other people. I say this with as much 
modesty as can possibly be infused into such a 
statement—and no less. I am not a mere 
music dealer. For your jazz records and 
sentimental songs, you must go to Schirmer 
or Ditson. Wilberforce, Inc., (Corner of 
Broadway and Park Avenue, New York City) 
not-only sells, but also manufactures musicians. 
That is the be-all and end-all of our existence 
at the Wilberforce plant. And the foundation 
of that business, as I say, was Pity!—pity for 
the trembling, immature fledglings, who have 
not been able to shake off the shell of self- 
consciousness. 

Any day of the week, between nine and 
five, you may step into the offices of 
Wilberforce, Inc., and test our service. What 
is it you wish? A tenor? A soprano? A 
pianist? Name your requirements, and we will 
fill the bill. 

Soloists, duetists, trioletists, quadruplets; 
there is no limit to our combinations. String 
orchestras with no strings attached—are al- 
ways at our command. Wood-wind is one of 
our best lines; and, as for brass, the name of 
Wilberforce is synonymous with it. In the sales 
department, on the tenth floor, our Mr. Ratz 
will, so to speak, measure you for your music. 
A concise blank displays a number of spaces 
to be filled out: date, name, place, size of room 
or hall, number of audience, duration and 
character of program, and qualifications of 
entertainers. 


Most of the latter, by the way, may be 
interviewed and sampled at once. Thousands 
of excellent musicians have nothing to do all 
day but wait for jobs. This they do in the 
Rest Room of Wilberforce, Inc. 

But we are by no means a vulgar employ- 
ment agency. Our goods, if I may so term 
them, are not musical riff-raff, but artists of 
the greatest eminence, who have already 
received the stamp of public approval. On 
our sample books are inscribed names to con- 
jure with in the magical world of melody. 
Selma Petersen, the Swedish Lark; Ika Oorik, 
the Czech cellist; Tirella, the most highly 
colored of all the coloratura. 

“How do you do all this?” I hear you ask. 
“How do you enlist the services of these 
famous people?” 

It is a natural question, which I will answer 
as simply as possible. These great artists are 
our own creations. If they are not famous 
when they come to us—and few of them are— 
we make them so. And therein lies the great 
success secret of Wilberforce, Inc. 

Remember! We teach no music, whatsoever. 
Throughout the rooms, and hallways of the 
Wilberforce Building echoes no din of piano 
practice or shrieking of scales. Our sampling 
studios are thoroughly sound proof, and the 
rest of the building is as quiet as a Burial 
Parlor. It has always made me proud to think 
that I could find a niche in the musical world 
without cutting the ground from under the 
feet of the teaching vocalists, professors, voice 
builders and instrumental schools. No; Mr. 
Damrosch, Mr. Witherspoon and Mr. Victor 
Harris, I count as my friends. It is to them I 
look for my material, musically finished, but 
green as grass in the cruel world of attainment. 
Far be it from me ever to enter the professional 
milieu, for hell knows no fury like the hate of 
one music teacher for another. 


A Sample Course 


O give you a clear idea of the service we 
render, let me take a concrete example, that 
of Selma Petersen, the Swedish Lark. I do this 
with Mme. Petersen’s full knowledge and 
consent; for, thanks to her training with me, 
she has grown to appreciate the value of 
publicity. ‘Use my name freely, Mr. Wilber- 
force,” she said, with that bright smile of hers; 
and then falling into her native tongue, 
“ Eilskide ekaterine oggli tuk!’ which, being 
translated, means “Every knock is a boost!” 
When the great Petersen was first discovered 
by Rudolph Blatters, the great singing teacher, 
she had just been translated from the Scandi- 
navian. She entered the Blatters home in the 
character of a now extinct type of domestic, 
known as a “general’’. Her inefficiency was 
such, so Blatters confided, that he was about 
to show her the door when, as he approached 
his apartment, he was overwhelmed by a 
volume of sound issuing from the alley which 
led to the dumb waiter; a sound so warm, so all 
enveloping, that he said he burst into a heavy 
perspiration, as if he were wrapped in a 
flannel blanket. It was Selma, bawling out the 
ice-man. 
The result all the world knows. 
From then on, the maestro took her in hand. 
While she worked at the kitchen range, he 


struggled with that of her voice. By his 
wonderful manipulation method, he actually 
stretched her vocal chords to three times their 
natural length. By holding her under water 
for three minutes at a time, he added eight 
inches to her chest measure. “Wilberforce,” 
he said to me, “when I wasn’t strangling her, 
I was drowning her; but I gave her a voice and, 
oh man! what a set of bellows! And to think, 
old boy, that I should have first heard of this 
wonderful organ from a dumb waiter!”’ 


The Finishing Process 


pei sn was right, but you should have 
seen Petersen when she presented herself 
in my office for our first interview. I will not 
attempt to transcribe her “Aye bane come see 
you”’ dialect; it was too painful. Her appear- 
ance was even more so. She was slatternly, 
bedraggled, and dejected. Her story was the 
old one. For weeks, after graduation from the 
Blatters School, she had wandered from one 
impresario to another. They would not even 
listen to her. They kissed her off with kind 
words, as only an impresario can. Her funds 
were running low. She was _ frightened, 
desperate. Then she saw my advertisement. 

It is not the Wilberforce Way to inquire too 
closely into the financial status of applicants. 
What interests me is their vocal equipment. 
After I had taken Selma’s name and history, 
I handed a card to Miss Jellikins, my secre- 
tary, who rang up Blatters. Shortly after, she 
laid a report on my desk bearing the highest 
rating, A-1-+. 

“Miss Petersen,” I said, “I know your 
trouble, and I think I can help you. You must 
learn to sell yourself. Do not misunderstand 
me,” I added hastily, for a look of alarm had 
flitted across her bovine features, ‘‘I only mean 
that you must gain public recognition.” 

This was over her head, so I told her in 
words of one syllable what she would have to 
do. With the faithfulness of a dog, she fol- 
lowed the various courses: elocution, platform 
manner, walking, bowing, make-up, dress, and 
general deportment. Her marks were low 
during the first term. Professor Lusk could 
only give her a D in platform manner. He said 
she lunged on like a sack of meal. This is one 
of our most important departments. Lusk 
worked like a Trojan over her. At the end 
of six weeks you would not have known the 
woman. She walked on the stage with the 
assurance of a movie queen entering the Ritz. 
She caught that look of insolent superiority 
which, at the close of a number, was to be 
followed by a dazzling smile. She learned how 
to use those gorgeous arms of hers in taking 
an encore. 

In the Dress Department, Mrs. Walpole, 
the instructress, gradually taught her how to 
wear evening gowns. The poor, dumb creature 
shied violently at low-necked dresses. She 
felt that they marked the stealthy approach of 
villainy. But, patiently, Mrs. Walpole worked 
at her task of artistic exposure, explaining to 
Selma that many critics could see nothing in 
a singer unless they could see something of her. 
A large portrait of Mary Garden as Thais 
dominated the classroom, and Miss Petersen 
soon grasped the central idea. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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HENRI MANUEL, PARIS 


DORA STROEVA 


The Russian singer 
and diseuse who, 
after a distinguished 
debut in Petrograd 
and a year at ‘‘Chez 
Fysher” in Paris, is 
now appearing in the 
newest Music Box 
Revue, with a reper- 
toire of gypsy songs 
of extraordinary 
charm and power 


JANE COWL 


Having finished a 
triumphant tour 
across the continent 
with “Romeo and 
Juliet”, Miss Cowl 
will return to Broad- 
way in two other 
Shakespeare plays 


WYNN RICHARDS 


RUTH CHATTERTON 
In ‘“‘The Changelings’’, by 
Lee Wilson Dodd, is pre- 
sented a remarkable cast, 
including Blanche Bates, 
Henry Miller, Laura Hope 
Crews and Miss Chatterton, 
who portrays with her ac- 
customed charm and deft- 
ness the part of the eminent- 
ly sane young daughter of 
difficult parents 





STEICHEN 


ARNOLD 



















EVA LE GALLIENNE 


One of the most interesting 
productions of the new season 
is “The Swan”, by Molnar, 
author of “Liliom”’, in which 
Miss Le Gallienne plays Alex- 
andria, a demure but haughty 
lady who inwardly cherishes 
an ambition to marry an at- 
tractive royal prince 


GENTHE 
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MAURICE BECK AND 
HELEN MACGREGOR 


CATHERINE 
CALVERT 


Returns from a long 
absence in the movies 
to appear in ‘ Mul- 
holland and Wife”, a 
drama of divorce and 
its difficulties, by 
Alice Leal Pollock. 
Miss Calvert plays 
Mona, the mischiev- 
ous young lady who 
creates the difficulties 







MARY NASH 


The delightful star of 
“Captain Apple- 
jack”, who will re- 
turn to Broadway in 
the early autumn, in 
“Polly Pearl”, a 
wholly new play by 
Martin C. Brown 


Actresses Who Will Appear in Important New Plays 


A Group of Distinguished Stars, Who Will Lend Grace and Interest to the Season’s Offerings 
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The Dean’s Dinner 


VANITY FAIR 


Prexy is Host, at a Lavish Commemorative Banquet, to the Faculty of Arts 


EAR Mr. Dean, I think 
it much completer, 

To voice tonight my 
sentiments in me- 
ter, 

This little thing—I ask 
your blessing on it— 

Is what we technically 
call a sonnet. 

Sonno, I sing, and Nitto, I do not, 

A derivation made up on the spot. 





Here let me interject, to save confusion, 
There has not been the very least collusion, 

I had not given any intimation 

That I intended such an innovation, 

And if you find my verses poor and mean, 
Worthy professors, do not blame the Dean. 
For years I have dissembled; now you know it, 
My friends: behold in me an unknown poet, 
Careless of notoriety, of fame unthinking. 
But singing like a skylark after drinking. 

So tasting this good cheer from soup to Stilton, 
I can’t remain a mute, inglorious Milton. 

Let every man pursue his different way 

And seek his life-work where he finds his pay. 
I leave to Walker, gas; to Caldwell, Kant; 
Adams, the rock; Penhallow keeps the plant; 
Let the bacilli stay where they belong, 

But leave to me the humble joy of song. 


A sonnet did I say? Nay, I confess 

This is an epic, neither more nor less— 

Arts and the Men, I sing, for I am yearning, 
To sound the praise of Academic learning. 


OW start the theme with teeming fancies 
fraught, 
How measure into feet the crowding thought, 
How mark the rhythm and divide the time, 
And bid the stubborn syllables to rhyme; 
In other words, how can I jam it, sir, 
In Professorial Pentameter? 
First, let me voice a wish I must avow 
The Board of Governors might see us now. 
That we might have, to make the tale complete, 
An Angus and a Greenshields, and a Fleet. 
Oh, sirs, this spectacle would make them feel 
That poor professors like a solid meal; 
That learning, since it is no hollow sham, 
.Looks best with a distended diaphragm. 
Well may they boast among their employees, 
A group of smiling faces such as these; 
Yet, ’tis a theme on which I must not touch: 
In fairness be it said, we owe them much, 
And let us hope the future has in store 
That one and all shall shortly owe them more. 
Yes, let me voice this humble, earnest plea, 
Participated by this company— 
When next the stream of benefaction starts, 
Pray, pour it on the Faculty of Arts; 
Oh, Edward, William, Robert, James, and 
John, 

Delay no longer, kindly turn it on. 


For this, the Faculty of Arts, is known 
Of other studies the foundation stone; 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


It forms the base, however deeply hid, 

Of higher education’s pyramid. 

Let medicine discourse in cultured tone, 

Of pickled corpse and dessicated bone, 

Yet let it answer, if it dares to speak, 

Who taught it how to name the bones in Greek? 


Or let the scientist pursue his toil, 

Grease his machines with lubricating oil, 
Fling far the bridge and excavate the mine 
And bid the incandescent light to shine, 
Yet let him answer—will he dare to tell, 
Who tries to teach the engineer to spell? 
Or let the law, if proof be needed yet, 

To our great Faculty deny its debt, 

The Latin it must use to mystify 

Is raw material that we supply. 

The logic that Dean Walton takes his tricks on 
Is manufactured by Professor Hickson. 


UT I have said enough, I think, to show 
- The debt of gratitude all others owe 
To this, our Faculty. Now let me come 
To details lying rather nearer home. 
And let me speak about the various parts 
That constitute this Faculty of Arts. 
This done, with your permission I will then 
Say something of our most distinguished men; 
And with all gentleness I will assign 
To each, a brief Thanksgiving Valentine. 


Here first the Classics holds its honored place, 

The center stone of the aforesaid base; 

In education’s whirling stream and jam, 

It lies embedded like a coffer dam. 

So deeply down do its foundations lie, 

Its worth is hidden from the common eye. 

The vulgar think the classics are a sham, 

O noble edifice, O Greek, O dam! 

Yet judge its worth when you can find them 
beaten, 

Messrs. Macnaughton, Peterson and Eaton; 

See where Macnaughton with imperious tread 

Rudely disturbs the archaeologic dead, 

Watch him receive in his extended hat 

The venal offering of the plutocrat. 

Watch this, my friends, and will you dare to 
say 

The study of the classics does not pay? 

Or see, a Peterson with spade and hoe 

In ducal vaults exhumes a Cicero: 

Carries it gently to the outer air, 

Wipes off the dust with Caledonian care, 

And straightway to the classics is annexed 

A new and highly controversial text, 

A noble feat; and yet, alas! I own, 

Like Dr. Cook he did it all alone; 

When next in search of Cicero you go, 

Take, Mr. Principal, an Eskimo. 


Lo! Mathematics hidden from the view 
Behind its symbols, though it may be true, 
The upper part of it so wrapped in darkness 
That no one sees it but Professor Harkness. 
The very Queen of Sciences, they say: 

It is, for the professor anyway. 


In lectures he is not obliged to talk, 

Needs but a blackboard and a bit of chalk, 

A set of problems given as a test, 

Then down he sits—the students do the rest; 
Forgive me if I fall into ecstatics, 

Would I were taught to teach the Mathematics! 


Charming as is the mathematic mystery, 

It will not stand comparison with history; 

Imagine what a splendid tour de force, 

To trace the Norman Conquest to its source; 

Think of a man that, still quite young, was 
skilled 

To analyze the Mediaeval Guild: 

To follow it and trace its root-age down, 

Deep buried in the Anglo-Saxon town: 

Yet such is Colby: Oh, what joy complete, 

To terrorize the man upon the street; 

To hush his crude attempts at conversation 

By quoting pages of the Reformation; 

And, that his cup of misery be filled, 

To crush him with the Mediaeval Guild. 

Oh, Charles, with all thy knowledge is it right 

That thou art not beside the board tonight? 

That thou shouldst set thy brain to overplan 

The simple, unsuspecting business man; 

See: at the bidding of the gentle sage 

The Caligraph creeps noiseless o’er the page; 

The clatter of the noisy key is dumb, 

Destroyed by Colby’s patent Liquid Gum. 

O Second Gutenberg, God speed the ship 

That bears you on your European trip, 

Let bulky Germans drink your health in bock, 

And frantic Frenchmen clamor for the stock 

And, Noiseless Charles, when you have 
gained your knowledge 

Of business life, come back to our old college. 


URELY no nobler theme the poet chants 
Than the soft science of the blooming plants. 
How sweet it were in a sequestered spot 
To classify the wild forget-me-not; 
To twine about the overheated brow 
The coolness of the rhododendron bough; 
To lie recumbent on a mossy heap 
And draw a salary, while fast asleep. 
Dr. Penhallow, it would need a Herrick 
To sing your work, and that of Carrie Derick. 
Nor shall my halting Muse in vain essay 
Such sweet co-operation to portray. 


Would that your time allowed you, once or 
twice; 

To drink to Barnes, discoverer of ice: 

All unsuspected in the river bed 

The tiny frazil reared its dainty head. 

No one had known for centuries untold 

Precisely why the climate was so cold: 

Why winter should be vigorous and rude 

In such a truly Southern latitude. 

Barnes, after years of thought and anxious 
teasing, 

Decided that there must be something freezing. 

He stopped his lectures, bundled up his pack 

Braved untold hardships at the Frontenac, 

(Continued on page 96) 
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How | Didn’t Give Up Smoking 


A Confirmed Addict, Who Once Consumed Fifty Cigarettes a Day, Tells How He Got Up to a Hundred 








Ruse OES of tobacco are fond of telling 
WN the world that if you blow tobacco 
kAgin a rabbit’s face, he will shrink, 
sneeze and die. Add a pinch of 
nicotine to a guinea pig’s lunch, and 
he will not enjoy it. Elephants remember with 
loathing any individual who gives them plug- 
cut. Indeed, man is the only living creature 
with the capacity and talent required as a 
primary condition to the vice of smoking. 

Curiously enough, the crusaders do not seem 
to realize how enormously flattering to the 
human ego is this fact. Whenever we puff 
deeply, we are filled with pride in realizing that 
a tapir would sicken under the influence of the 
drug, and that even a grizzly might be expected 
to pine away at the taste of our tobacco. 

Only the other day, we received a leaflet de- 
scribing the horrifying experience of a con- 
firmed addict who went to a physician and had 
the dangers of tobacco proved to him by the 
medical man. The doctor placed a leech on 
the arm of the patient, and the poor little crea- 
ture almost immediately expired. 

“Tt’s the nicotine”, was the explanation. 

The young man protested that perhaps the 
chosen leech was himself suffering from some 
constitutional ailment, and the experiment was 
repeated on another leech, with the same re- 
sult. Whereupon, according to the story, the 
startled young man left the office, vowing to 
smoke no more. 

But we don’t see why. There is nothing we 
would rather be than a deadly person. We 
would like to laugh at rattlers, and to regard 
cobras with contempt. Indeed, we would much 
prefer to carry cigarettes than leeches, any 
day. 

A good many of the evil things which are 
said about tobacco are probably true. We are 
willing to grant, at the outset, that smoking 
undoubtedly is a foe of human efficiency. Well, 
so are we. The reward of efficiency is more 
work. We want less. Owing to excessive smok- 
ing, our constitution has been so seriously un- 
dermined that we are quite incapable of run- 
ning half a mile; and there is hardly anything 
that we want to do less than run half a mile. 
We find it far more pleasant to amble a mile, 
slowly, and smoke Dromedaries. 


The Perils of Abstenance 


EXT to efficiency, there is hardly a human 

quality more outrageously overestimated 
than glowing health. Instead of a pleasure, it 
becomes a burden and a responsibility. Reti- 
cence, which is agreeable, invariably jumps out 
of the window when health comes in. We have 
never known a perfect physical specimen who 
did not feel under the constant necessity of 
telling people all about it. The declaration, “I 
have never used tobacco or alcoholic liquors in 
any form”’, is seldom stimulating to emulation 
because, in most cases, the prize exhibit is in- 
capable of revealing any substitute activities 
which seem worth while. 

The first false step in austerity leads to 
others. ‘‘I will just abstain this once’’, says 
the unhappy victim; but before he knows it, the 
life has got him. He begins by not smoking; 
and then, as each vicious and merry impulse 
starts to harden, he finds himself pitched into a 
Whole train of consequences. The bright and 
charming boy of ten years ago grows up a 
dreadful man who takes a cold bath every 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


morning, lunches on spinach, and spends his 
evenings explaining the normal life to the other 
habitues of the Y. M. C. A. 

There is no hope for him. Smoking must be 
cultivated early in life, or not at all. We have 
never known anyone to acquire a vice success- 
fully after the age of twenty-five. 

The great genius of Walter Raleigh was 
shown chiefly by the fact that he was able to 
take up tobacco long after the time of life 
when the habit comes easily. Respectability 
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STEICHEN 
ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


The Dramatic Critic of Life, and—for a period of 
two years—the chief humorous writer in Vanity 
Fair, has at last capitulated to the drama. He 
has consented to appear at the nightly perfor- 
mances of the Music Box Revue, where, between 
the acts, he delivers a serio-comic lecture which is 
a masterpiece of careful observation and restrained 
humor, all of it done with an intense seriousness 


had already laid its fingers upon his wrist, but 
fortunately he still lacked will power suffi- 
ciently to buy a pipe and make a brave effort 
toward depravity. Every school boy knows the 
thrilling sequel of how this man managed to 
puff his way out of royal favor, and end his life 
gloriously upon the scaffold. 

Nevertheless, in most cases, an early start is 
imperative. Unfortunately, the preliminaries 
have been allowed to seem much more difficult 
than they really are. We advise all young boys 
and girls to pay no attention whatever to the 
various false and highly fictionized stories of 
the effects of the first cigarette. It just isn’t so. 
Of course, the young smoker need not be too 
ambitious at the beginning. A pack or so will 
do for the start, and no one need be ashamed 
of himself if he has gone no higher than fifty 
a day by his sixteenth birthday. 

The chief foes of tobacco are not the reform- 
ers, but many of the professed advocates 
of smoking. These false friends of tobacco are 
inclined to give away the whole case by pro- 
testing loudly and publicly that smoking is not 
a vice, and that it does no harm whatever to 
the human constitution. 

Naturally, we question their sincerity and 


feel that they purpose to rob the practice of all 
its glamor. Half the fun of smoking lies in the 
thrill which comes in departing from perfect 
behavior. Most of us are in revolt against our 
consciences, but we lack adequate means for 
expressing our hostility. Cigarettes provide a 
medium for the overt act. Fifty times a day, 
conscience whispers to us, “Really, you ought 
not to smoke so much. Why don’t you give it 
up? You know it is bad for you.” 

To which it is our custom to reply, ostenta- 
tiously, “Oh, yes indeed’’, and light another. 

It is true that, at such times, our conscience 
writhes, and we are glad of it; for we have not 
half begun to settle scores with that psychic 
vermiform appendix of ours. The fear which 
torments us is that a day may come when our 
conscience will become reconciled to our weak- 
ness, and will say nothing about it. For that 
reason, we eagerly seize all the anti-tobacco lit- 
erature which we can find, in order to stimulate 
our inhibitions so that we may keep up the 
daily bouts in which we always conquer. 

However, the advantages of tobacco are not 
all merely aesthetic. There are some decidedly 
practical considerations which make smoking 
almost imperative for a writing man. It is 
pretty generally known, we believe, that one of 
the greatest agonies in the world is reserved for 
those poor devils who must, every once and so 
often, sit down at a typewriter and go to 
work. 


Heywood at Work 


CCORDINGLY, a number of standardized 
devices have been hit upon to delay the 
awful moment of beginning. It is the custom of 
all authors, we believe, to win a slight respite 
by first getting a glass of water and drinking it 
very slowly. After that, the accepted thing is 
sharpening pencils, which may be kept up until 
the last vestige of lead has been whittled away. 
Walking around the room and looking out the 
window will suffice for a little while, but these 
activities do not engage the attention suffi- 
ciently to make the condemned man entirely 
forget the awful ordeal which is waiting for 
him. Smoking is much the best. 

“T’ll smoke just one cigarette, and then get 
to work”’, the writer says to himself. This is 
followed by the resolve, ‘‘ Just one more, and 
then I must go to it and finish that piece which 
I promised to have done last Tuesday.” 

By and by, the victim will find that his cigar- 
ettes have all been smoked, which makes it 
necessary for him to go out and get some 
more. Once away from his typewriter, he has 
at least an even chance of making a successful 
break for freedom. 

“*Tt’s too late to do anything on that article 
now’’, he assures himself. “1 might just as 
well put it off until tomorrow. Of course, I'll 
get up very early.” 

Now, it is our notion that the exceptional 
moral flabbiness which such procrastination 
requires is not possible to anybody but a 
smoker. Just what nicotine does to the heart 
and lungs we are not prepared to say, but we 
feel certain that it undermines the character. 
In fact, we are of the opinion that almost any- 
one who will be weak enough to smoke to ex- 
cess, vear after year, will find in course of time 
that his character has not only collapsed, but 
entirely disappeared. Once that has hap- 
pened, he ought to have a fine time. 





A typical Japanese 
mask, grotesque yet 
realistic, carved with 
infinite care and dex- 
terity,and worn inthe 
sacred Gigaku dances 
of the 12th Century. 
The ten masks on 
this page are from a 
collection of eighty, 
soon to appear in 
“Masks and De- 
mons”, ty Kenneth 
Macgowan and Her- 
man Rosse 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


FIELD MUSEUM 


This mask cures leprosy 
in Ceylon. The devil- 
dancer has nineteen masks 
in his pharmacopoeia, and 
dances before his patient 
in the most suitable one 


NATIONAL MUSEUM 


With vine leaves in his 

hair, this American Diony- 

sius annually assures good 
crops to the Iroquois 


(Right) A theatrical mask 

from Ceylon, carved from 

wood, yet as classic as 
stone sculpture 


Masks of Various Periods, 


FIELO MUSEUM 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


(Above) The art 
of mask making 
is exampled at 
its best in this 
Negro mask from 
West Africa, 
which meets 
Clive Bell’s test 
of ‘‘significant 
beauty” 


(Left) A _ ghost 
mask from Li- 
beria. A Negro 
Conan Doyle 
raised the dead 
in this ghastly 
false face, with 
its lovely orna- 
mental  head- 
dress 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


One of the maids of 
the Chinese madonna 
and goddess of mer- 
cy, Kuan-yin, who 
appears in the an- 
cient Buddhist the- 
sis-plays, calling at- 
tention to the terrors 
of hell 


FIELD MUSEUM 
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FIELO MUSEUM 
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FIELD MUSEUM 


The natives of New Guinea 
dance in a mask like this 
before going fishing. Its 
magic increases the catch. 
The materials used are 
bark-cloth and_ rattan 





NATIONAL MUSEUM 


With such masks as this 

the Iroquois cast out 

demons and accomplish 
miraculous cures 


(Left) An ectoplasm from 
the South Seas. A spiritu- 
alistic mask used to mate- 
rialize a departed relative 


Whence Arose the Masks of the Modern Theater 


A Collection of Ritualistic Masks, Revealing the Sacred Art of Remote Peoples 


The vogue of the mask in the theater—sponsored by Gordon Craig and counting Germany, and now America, dealing with those holy ancestors of the theatrical 
among its adherents W. T. Benda, Ernst Stern, Edmund Dulac, Robert Edmond mask, the false faces by means of which the medicine men of savage peoples made— 
Jones and Herman Rosse—is fast being solidified by publications in Holland, and still make—magic. They reach from vague ritualistic arcana of forgotten ages 
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Proposed Laws to Conena Mah Jong 


In Two Parts: This Being the First Part, Concerning the Preliminaries of Play 


Editor’s Note. It is the opinion of Vanity Fair that 
the spread of Mah Jong,—also known as Pung 
Chow, Mah Diao, Mah Cheuk, Ma Chongg, Pe Ling, 
and by other names—and the enjoyment of play- 
ing it, would have reached far greater proportions in 
America, had the game been governed by anything 
like uniform rules. Different rules and different 
methods of play have unfortunately been adopted in 
different parts of the country. The result has been an 
extraordinary confusion, tending greatly to diminish 
the popularity of the game. For the first time, an 
attempt has now been made to amend, simplify and 
codify the laws and rules of the game. It is the 
intention of Vanity Fair—after the publication in 
its pages of the second part of the rules (the part ap- 
pearing in this issue being the first part only)—to 
publish them in their entirety as a pamphlet. An 
announcement of the pamphlet, the price, and date 
of appearance will be made in the December issue. 


without knowing why that law was made. 

After studying some forty odd books on 
the game of Mah Jong by both Chinese and 
American authors, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the present chaotic state of the 
rules is due to the fact that the early writers 
rushed into print without giving the funda- 
mental principles of the game the attention 
they deserved. American writers have grafted 
upon the original Chinese rules, a number of 
regulations which change the game in one 
respect, without changing other parts of the 
game to conform to the innovations. Their 
rules seem to depend on where and how they 
picked up the game, most of them following one 
or the other set of rules put out by rival im- 
porters or makers of sets, without making any 
attempt to verify their correctness. 

As the Chinese play the game, skill is the 
controlling factor; in the American game, luck 
plays too prominent a place. In the Chinese 
game, the chief objective is to go Mah Jong; 
and all the possibilities of big hands are con- 
ditioned upon so doing. In the American 
game, the object is to score, and the underlying 
principle is to give every player a chance to get 
something out of any kind of a hand, whether 
he can go Mah Jong or not. 

In drawing up the following code, I have 
been careful to ascertain the arguments for 
and against the rules which are in dispute, and 
to take what has appeared to me to be the most 
logical, giving to luck only the percentage of 
advantage to which it is entitled in a game 
which clearly belongs to the class of intellec- 
tual recreations. The final decision must rest 
with some properly organized body of experi- 
enced players, meeting in convention. 

For convenience and clearness, I have used 
the Chinese names for all the various combina- 
tions, instead of for only one or two of them. 


Ori can hardly pass judgment upon a law 


These are: 

CHEE (or CHow): for a sequence. 

PUNG: for three of a kind exposed 
on the table. 

Gan: for three of a kind con- 
cealed in the hand. 

Kono: for any four of a kiad. 


for four of a kind all face 
up on the table. 
for four of a kind all in the 
hand. 
© 1923, by R. F. Foster 


Hor Kono: 


Um Kone: 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT MAH JONG 


HE social clubs in which Mah Jong is 

played are hereby invited to send in 
their votes on the following much dis- 
cussed points, and also to state if they are 
willing to send delegates to some properly 
organized convention, at which the laws 
could be threshed out in debate and voted 
upon. Replies should be numbered to 
agree with the questions, and sent to the 
editor of Vanity Fair. 

1. Should the eight Seasons be in- 
cluded as part of the Standard American 
playing set? 

2. Should Dominating Wind be part 
of the official score? 

3. Should one throw of the dice be 
enough to decide both the wall and the 
place at which it shall be broken? If so, 
should three dice be used, so as to cover 
the 18 stacks in the walls? 

4, Should the position of East Wind 
pass, whether East wins or not? (This 
innovation is suggested to shorten the 
rounds, limiting each to four games, so 
that outsiders may be sure of being able to 
cut into a table within reasonable time.) 

5. Should cleared hands count for 
players other than the one that goes Mah 
Jong? 

6. Should there be a double for all- 
count and for no-count hands, instead of 
the bonus of 10 points? 

7. Or, should there be a double for all- 
count hands and 10 points for all se- 
quences? (This is to allow for the greater 
difficulty of getting an all-count hand.) 

8. Should there be a double for one of 
the player’s own Seasons, or only for a 
pair of them? (It is insisted by the Chi- 
nese that there is too much luck in the 
single double.) 

9. Should there be three doubles for a 
bouquet (4 Flowers, or 4 Seasons) or only 
one or two doubles? 

10. If there is an official limit to the 
game, should it be 300 or 500; or should it 
be 300 for the 136-tile set, and 500 for 
sets that include the Seasons? 

11. If there is a limit, should it be for 
points or for stakes? That is, should 
East pay, or take, double? If he does, 300 
is not the limit, in the American sense. A 
limit means the limit of an individual’s 
possible loss, on one hand. 

12. Should the Winds be kept in the 
Chinese order, or changed to the actual 
points of the compass? 

13. What would you suggest to remedy 
the one defect in the game, which is a 
delayed call of pung, after a player has 
exposed his hand by taking a discard for a 
sequence? 

14. What do you think of simplifying 
the scoring by reducing all the present 
counts one-fourth, making the unit of 
scoring 1, and eliminating the 2 for filling, 
or drawing the winning piece, and for a 
pair of Dragons? Make it 4 points for a 
pair of your own Wind only when it also 
dominates. Make the Simples worth the 
same as the Terminals. Then, instead of 
counting “20 and 4 is 24; and 4 is 28, and 
4 is 32, and 3 doubles is—let me see, 
how much is that?” one could say, “I 
have 5, 6, 7, 8; doubled three times is 16, 
32, 64.” 








Ma Cuevk: for the eyes, or pair to complete 
the hand. 

Four Hanp: too many tiles. 

STALE HAND: not enough tiles. 


The Players 


A MAH JONG ttable is complete with 4 
players, whose positions are determined by 
each in turn throwing two dice. The highest 
throw is known as East, and has the choice of 
seats. The next highest sits on his right, and 
is South. The next highest sits opposite East, 
and is West. The fourth player is North. 

2. There are no partnerships; each player 
being for himself. 

3. All throws shall be made with two dice, 
having upon their faces the numbers from 1 to 
6, and the total of the two faces shall be the 
throw. In case of ties, the first player to throw 
the number, wins. 

4. If there are more than four candidates 
for play, five or six may belong to the table. 
All throw the dice, and the four highest play 
the first “round”. At the end of the round, 
the four who are playing throw again to decide 
the outgoers. Those who are cut out after the 
first round, come in again for the third round, 
without throwing. 

5. A round is ended when the player who 
started as E becomes E again, after having 
lost that position. A round should be at least 
four games, and as many more as the number 
of times E retains his position by winning. 

6. When there are only three players avail- 
able to make up a table, they take their posi- 
tions by the throw of the dice in the order of 
East, South and West. The four North Winds 
and the two No. 4 Seasons are eliminated from 
the set, as there is no N player. 


The Set 


7 THE standard set consists of 136 pieces, 
e divided into five suits; Bamboos, Char- 
acters, Circles, Winds, and Dragons. Each 
suit must contain four duplicates of each piece. 
The Bamboos, Characters, and Circles are 
numbered from 1 to 9. The Winds are East, 
South, West, and North. The Dragons, or 
Colors, Red, White, and Green. 

8. Any game played with a set which is 
proved to be imperfect is void, provided the 
imperfection is discovered and announced be- 
fore any player announces Mah Jong; but any 
previous scores made with that set shall stand. 
Tiles not of uniform size, thickness, or color 
may be deemed imperfect. 

g. To the standard set may be added 8 extra 
pieces, commonly called Seasons, or Flowers 
and Seasons. These are duplicates of the 
numbers 1 to 4, which correspond to the four 
Winds; 1 being E, 2 S, 3 W, and 4 N. The 
Flowers are distinguished from the Seasons by 
the difference in the color of the numerals. A 
group of four Flowers, or four Seasons, is called 
a bouquet. 

10. If racks are used, each player is respon- 
sible for the proper return of tiles to the table 
before shuffling for a new deal. 

11. If one rack is red, it shall be passed to 
the player who is E for that deal. 

12. The players having taken their seats, the 

(Continued on page 110) 
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ORAWN, FROM THE WOOD, BY LA3DUREUR 


Mrs. T. Wheatley Ingham, a Popular Hostess of the Current Season 


A Metropolitan Social Note of Unusual Interest 


No social event of the New York season has had quite the brilliance and “‘éclat”’ of 
the recent Sub-Soil Reception and Cellar-Warming given by Mrs. T. Wheatley- 
Ingham at her residence on Fifth Avenue. The Wheatley-Inghams can always 
be trusted to entertain in the lavish manner associated with the aristocratic 
pre-war stock from which they are descended. The hostess, it will be recalled, 
is a daughter of the late Mrs. Fuller Noyes, née Drinkwater. All the smart 
guests entered through the Tradesmen’s Entrance on 63rd Street, and were 
all let in on the ground floor. Both host and hostess, as well as their hand- 
some home, were brilliantly illuminated for the occasion, which was in especial 
honor of General Boisson, the hero of the great Battle of the Sauterne, to 
whom the Keys of the Cellar were then presented. After hissing the Volstead 
Act, a short musical program was rendered by the High-Strung String Quar- 
tette, consisting of three violinists and a bung-starter. Isabel Ingham, the 


hostess’ charming débutante daughter, then sang one of her own compositions, 
a rearrangement of Ben Jonson’s “Drink To Me Only With Thine Ryes"’, 
which she encored with “Scotch Wha Hae, Wha Who, Wha Why”. Severe! 
amusing vaudeville acts were put on by John & Demi-John, showing setting-up exer 
cises on the horizontal bar with brass-rail, musical glasses, etc., and the host obliged 
with an excellent turn in his inimitable act called “The Corkscrew At Play’’. The 
guests were then shown from keg to keg, where they inspected Mr. Ingham’s splendid 
collection of early bar-reliefs and heads drawn from the wood. A sobriety test was 
next conducted, and it was found that no one present could pronounce “ linoleum”’. 
Prize packages were distributed to all present; and after supper, announcement was 
made that a golden flask, studded with diamonds, had been concealed in one of the 
casks. Search parties were immediately organized, and, up to the hour of going to 
press, the merry quest was still in progress, with the débutantes well in the lead 
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The Key 


A Comedy of Modern Society, in One Act 
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By FERENC MOLNAR—Translated by BENJAMIN GLAZER 


ifternoon. The guests have gone. Only the 

hostess and her best woman friend are left. 
They are exchanging confidences in low tones over a 
farewell cup of tea. 


Sie A very attractive drawing room. Late 
¢ 


HE Frienp: It’s the most extraordinary 
thing that ever happened to me. You'll 
never believe it. 

Tue Hostess: Of course I will. 

Tue FriEND: But I simply must tell some 
one. And a man wouldn’t understand. 

Tue Hostess: Go on. 

THE FRIEND: It happened last Wednesday. 
.. . But, unless -vou are prepared to believe 
me, there is really no use... 

Tue Hostess: But certainly I'll believe 
you. 

“ THe FRIEND: Well, at a quarter past six 
last Wednesday evening I came home and, 
to my great surprise, I found my husband 
there. He is never at home before half past 
seven, but there he sat at the dining room 
table, reading a newspaper. We kissed each 
other, as usual, and I reached in my bag for a 
handkerchief. Finding him at home before 
me had annoyed me a bit, so I wasn’t as careful 
as I might have been. As I pulled the hand- 
kerchief out of the bag, a key fell out with it. 

THE Hostess: Yes. 

THE FriEND: That’s just what my husband 
said. : 

Tue Hostess: What? 


HE Frienp: “Yes.” For no apparent 

reason, he said, “Yes”. I flushed. When- 
ever I drop something I wait for my husband to 
pick it up. It is a courtesy that comes so 
naturally to him I would never dream of 
stooping for anything myself. Yet now I made 
the unpardonable error of picking up that key. 
Undoubtedly I was confused. Finding him at 
home had startled me; dropping the key had 
made me worse; and when he said “ Yes”’, it 
quite finished me. I was perfectly certain I 
had aroused his suspicions, and that something 
terrible was going to happen. 

Tue Hostess: Did it? 

THE FRIEND: Yes. 
It was a nasty smile. He didn’t speak; he 
only looked at me. I must have appeared very 
guilty, for I made the mistake of keeping quiet, 
too. Then, after what seemed to me an in- 
terminable silence, he asked, in a low, cutting 
tone: ‘What key is that?” 

Tue Hostess: How awful! 

Tue Frienp: “ What key is that?” Imagine 
it! If only it had been an ordinary key. . . . 
But it wasn’t. It shone, but not as a key shines 
which is old and much used. Its brilliance was 
blatant, bright with the mark of rasp and 
fle. . . . In short, it was glitteringly, palpa- 
bly new. Now, there is something reassuring, 
something trustworthy about an old key. An 
old key is like an old friend. If you look at it 
long and think of its associations, it almost 
seems a living thing to you. But this key, so 
Menacing, so recent, its antecedents so obvi- 
ously limited to a vulgar locksmith, its associa- 
tions— 

Tue Hostess: Tell me what happened. 

Tue FRIEND: He said, ‘‘ What key is that?” 
And I knew that the critical moment of my 
life had come; and that, whatever I answered, 


My husband smiled. . 


I was lost. Curious, but do you know what 
was the first thing to pass through my mind? 
A feeble joke I had heard when a girl. A 
woman, who had just come from her lover’s 
apartment, was asked by her husband: ‘“‘ Where 
were you, dear?” She answered: “With my 
lover, darling.” And the husband smiled and 
said admonishingly: “Don’t ever do that 
again, my angel.” Her jaunty tone had saved 


‘ her. It occurred to me to say to my husband: 





THE HEROINE 
From a Painting by Walt Kuhn 


“This is the key to my lover’s apartment.” 
But the next moment I realized I should 
never have the assurance to carry it off with 
the requisite humor and lightness. No, I gave 
myself up for lost. Utterly. I could see no 
possible way out. In the thousandth part of a 
second I lived through all the anguish of dis- 
covery. All was over between my husband and 
me. For the first time I was glad that we had 
had no children. I stood there, a perfect 
stranger to him, cast off, dishonored, friendless, 
alone. 
Tue Hostess: Well? 


THE Frienp: And see what odious crea- 

tures we women really are . . . I grew sud- 
denly calm and hard. A death-like peace 
seemed to descend upon me. If my husband 
were clever, he could have read it on my face. 
And why I said it—how I came to think of it, 
I’ll never know—but I was amazed to hear 
my own voice saying: “This key? Why, it’s 
the key to the dining room.” 

Tue Hostess: The dining room? 

Tue FriEND: The dining room. I could 
have said it was the key to the kitchen, the 
drawing room, or any other room. I could 
have said it was the key to the Reformed 
Church. But I didn’t. Some cold blooded 
madness made me call it the key to the dining 
room. Then I bowed my head and waited 
for the storm to break over me. But it didn’t. 

Tue Hostess: What did? 

TuHE FRIEND: “The dining room”, my hus- 
band repeated. ‘Yes’, I replied, “the old 
key was lost, and I had a new one made.” 
He took the key out of my hand and went 


straight to the dining room door. Our dining 
room, as you know, has two doors. One leads 
to the pantry, the other to the hall. He went 


first to the pantry door and tried the key in the 


lock. It didn’t fit. He looked at me. I 
shrugged my shoulders. He went to the other 
door. The door that leads to the hall. He put 
the key in the lock. A cold shiver ran down 
my ‘back. The key fit—it fit! It turned the 
lock! It clicked as smoothly as if it had never 
been made to open any other door. 
THE Hostess: How was that? 


HE FRrienpD: Well, Yvette Guilbert used 

to sing a song about just such a miracle— 
a miracle which sprang from the mercy of the 
Madonna, who took compassion on an errant 
wife and at the last moment worked the 
miracle to save her from punishment and to 
set her feet again on the path of righteousness. 
But explain it as you will. Call it a miracle, 
or only an extraordinary coincidence. The 
fact is—it happened. 

THE Hostess: Astonishing! 
happened then? 

THE Frienp: I should think you could 
imagine the rest. The first part of my story 
was miraculous, incredible. But the rest any 
woman can guess. I was very indignant, of 
course. I raised my eyebrows, and said in my 
most disdainful manner: “Really, your sus- 
picions are too degrading!” Never, never will 
he know how frightened I had been. In his 
masculine way, I suppose, he will draw a 
ponderous moral from the episode—that a 
man must never let a woman know he suspects 
her, until he has the proof of her guilt in his 
hand. But how exactly he had the proof last 
Wednesday, he will never know. 

THE Hostess: What did you do then? 

THE FRIEND: We sat down to dinner. And 
we bored each other. We spoke of other 
things. . . . It wasn’t until much later, when 
I was alone, that I felt the strain of it all. It 
was a cruel shock to my nervous system. 

Tue Hostess: You got off very luckily. I 
hope it will be— 

THE FRIEND: A lesson to me? 

Tue Hostess: Yes. 


And what 


HE Frienp: Indeed it will. Never again 
shall I be so careless . . . Last night he 
came to see me. 

THE Hostess: Who? 

THE Frienp: The man... whose door 
the key was made to fit. . . . He came, and 
we sat chatting all alone, in the dining room. 
And I told him—not the whole story—only 
that I happened to discover that his key would 
unlock our dining room door. 

Tue Hostess: What did he say? 

TuHE Frienp: He said: “I’m not interested 
in whether it will unlock the door. But will it 


lock it?” 
THE Hostess: What? 
THE Frienp: And .. . he locked it. 


Tue Hostess: Oh! After the narrow escape 
you’d had! That key! The very door— 

THE FRIEND: Don’t be silly. What does the 
key matter? Or the door? After all, nothing 
matters . . . that is, nothing but appearances. 


She wraps her furs around her and takes her leave. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Tearing a Passion to Ragtime 


A Final Glance at Syncopated Music Before It is Lost in a Jazz-Blue Sea 


HERE is only one sense in which the word 
[“ee” has any meaning in connection 

with music, and that is not conveyed in 
the word “ragtime”. Ragtime is not, strictly 
speaking, time at all; neither is tempo rubato: 
and eminently safe composers have been known 
to score their music con alcuna licenza, which 
leaves the delicate adjustment of time to the 
performer. A certain number of liberties may 
be taken with ragtime, and beyond this point 
no liberties may be taken. Within its frame- 
work, ragtime is definite enough; and you must 
syncopate at precisely the right, the indicated 
and required, moment, or the effect of the syn- 
copation is lost. 

It is only when one looks at the songs that 
one realizes what ragtime means. For literally, 
the music, which has always been with us and 
yet arrived only yesterday, has torn to rags the 
sentimentality of the song which preceded it. 
The funeral oration for the popular song was 
preached in Vanity Fair a few months ago. 
This is the coroner’s inquest, with the probable 
verdict that the popular song was uninten- 
tionally killed by ragtime, which is in turn 
being slowly poisoned by jazz. A neat, unob- 
trusive, little man with bright eyes and an 
unerring capacity for understanding, appro- 
priating and creating strange rhythms is in the 
foreground, attended by negro slaves; behind 
him stands a rather majestic figure, pink and 
smooth, surrounded by devils with muted brass 
and saxophones. They are Irving Berlin 
and Paul Whiteman, and they will bear lis- 
tening to. 

It seems strange to speak of the great George 
M. Cohan as a disappointment in anything he 
has ever tried; but looking back at the early 
years of the century, when it was apparent that 
he would be our most popular song writer as 
well as our most popular everything else, sud- 
denly calls to mind that our Georgie, the 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy ”’, just failed to make 
it. Irish wit, and an extraordinary aptitude 
for putting into a simple song the most obvious 
of jingo sentiments, were not quite enough. 
The situation which Cohan faced at the time 
was beginning to be complicated: the ballad 
song was becoming a bore; the substitutes for 
it had failed to absorb rhythms fresh enough 
and swift enough to please the public. And 
between dawn and daylight, ragtime was 
upon us. 


Berlin’s Caesarean Progress 


NFIN Berlin vient! How much ragtime 
had been sung and played before, no 
man may calculate; it had been heard in every 
minstrel show, and its musical elements were 
thoroughly familiar. What was needed was a 
crystallization, was one song which should take 
the whole dash and energy of ragtime and carry 
it to its apotheosis. With a characteristic turn 
of mind, Berlin accomplished this in a song 
which had no other topic than ragtime itself. 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band appeared, with its 
bow to negro music and its introduction of 
Sewanee River; it was simple and passionate and 
utterly unsentimental, and the whole country 
responded to its masterful cry, ““Come on and 
hear!” 
Presently, Waiting for the Robert E. Lee was 
heard—it was a levee song, and one would say 


By VIVIAN SHAW 


that the South had already conquered—but 
Berlin is first of all a writer of rag, and the 
Southern theme was dropped (the negro music 
remaining) while he gave the world two further 
dazzling rags: The International and The 
Ragtime Violin. 

“Everybody’s Doing It” was true of singing 
and dancing and—composing. For the day 
which was awakened with Alexander’s Rag- 
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| On a Once Bohemian | 
| Restaurant | 


Now a Broadway Caravanserie for 


the Idle Rich 
| By Arthur Davison Ficke 
HERE once you and I, 


Maurice of the tragic eyes, 
Talked of Plato 
And wrote lyrics which, we hoped, 
Would whirl Shelley’s ashes in their 
grave,— 
There today 
Automobile salesmen take fodder. 


Where once you and I, 

Hélene of the white arms, 

| Hélene of the sunny hair,— 

| Where once you and I, Hélene, 

| Whispered beauty, and promise, and tend- 
erness 

To each other 

Across the wild evening,— 

There I saw tonight 





A woman, eating, 
Who wore dress shields. 


And you, Roselle, 

Who now are dead, 

Who now are forgotten by all except two 
or three,— 

On the very table 

Where once you danced, 

There I saw tonight 

A Broadway clothing merchant fall asleep. 





es 

And there seems to be nothing to do about 
it, 
Except to advise the young | 
That only our follies are valid. 





| 
| 





time Band was a day of extraordinary energy, 
and Skeleton Rags and Yiddische Rags and 
Pullman Porters’ Balls and everything that 
could be syncopated, and most things that 
could not, paid their quota to ragtime. There 
have been periods equally definable: the time 
of the waltz song, of the ballad, of jazz. What 
makes the first rag period important is its in- 
tense gaiety, its naiveté, its tireless curiosity 
about itself, its unconscious destruction of the 
old ballad form and of the smart patter song. 
The music drove ahead; the half-understood 
juggling with tempo which was to become the 
characteristic of our music led to fresh accents, 
a dislocation of the beat, and to a greater 
freedom in the text. For half a century synco- 


* 


pation had existed in America, anticipating the 
moment when the national spirit should find in 
it its perfect expression. For that half century, 
serious musicians had neglected it. They were 
to study it a decade later, when ragtime had 
revéaled it to them. 


The Hawaiian Vogue 


HE early rags were made to be sung; and 

they were sung, universally. What the de- 
parting queen of Hawaii offered in Aloha Oe was 
swiftly integrated into he existing form, and 
On the Beach at Wai-ki-ki is a rag in every 
respect, using material which is foreign cnly in 
appearance. (The fact that ragtime can with- 
out offense adapt the folksong of nearly every 
nation, and is only absurd with Puccini and 
Verdi’s worst when it takes them sericusly, 
indicates how essentially decent an art rag- 
time is.) The nostalgia which later came into 
Hawaiian songs does not exist in this first 
greatly popular song of that island, any more 
than it exists in the Robert E. Lee or in When 
that Midnight Chu-chu Leaves for Alabam’, 

Berlin himself was not untouched by the 
Hawaiian scene, and in That Hula-Hula he 
wrote a song superior, in my mind, to Wai-ki- 
ki, yet never popular in the great sense. The 
thumping excitement of Wai-ki-ki is not found 
in That Hula-Hula; someone had told too much 
about the undulations of the dance and the 
sensuousness of the Southern Pacific. Louis 
Hirsch, years later, did the same thing in 
"Neath the South Sea Moon, a respectable piece 
of work. But it remained for Jerome Kern, a 
decade and more after Wai-ki-ki, to make an- 
other Hawaiian song popular. This was Ka- 
lu-a (out of Good Morning, Dearie), and in 
every way it showed cleverness and _intelli- 
gence. For it was not a song of Hawaii at all. 
It was produced in an Englishy garden, sung 
by women in hoop skirts surrounding Oscar 
Shaw in evening clothes; and it is all, all a 
longing for—I think it is a longing for Wai- 
ki-ki, for the song as much as the beach. The 
old romantic properties are in the words, 
slightly set off in mockery by the premature 
and internal rhymes; they are suffused with 
memory, and the music is purely nostalgic. 
It was not for nothing that Mr. Kern wrote 
The Siren Song. 


“Mammy” Song 


HE moment Hawaii faded out, nothing was 

left but the South; and here the music be- 
gan to drive the words with a hard hand anda 
high check. An observer, unfamiliar with the 
nature of ragtime, would conclude that the 
American people had a complex about negro 
mammies, and that the sublimation thereof 
was to be found in the popular song. The true 
explanation is simpler. The mother element is, 
of course, a sure-fire hit in the pictures and in 
song; but the negro mammy enters for the 
same reason as cotton fields and pickanninies 
and Georgia—because our whole of present 
music is derived from the negro, and most 
composers of popular songs haven’t yet dis- 
covered that the musical structure is applica- 
ble to other themes as well. (George Gersh- 
win’s Walking Home with Angeline, in Our 
Nell; Cole Porter’s Blue Boy Blues, about the 

(Continued on page 122) 
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APEDA 


MICHAEL MARKELS 


The present Dean of Mont- 
martre, where he nightly 
swings a fashionable throng 
into revelry to the strains of 
his celebrated Society Orches- 
tra. Mr. Markels likewise 
abjures the noisier side of jazz 


GEORGE MAILLARD KESSLERE 
PAUL WHITEMAN 
Whose name has a festive 
ring, from the little hills 
of Jersey to the plains of 
Oregon. He created sym- 
phonic jazz, and now de- 
monstrates it nightly at 
the Palais Royal 


VINCENT LOPEZ 


Whose Pennsylvania Or- 
chestra became the rage 
last summer on the roof 
of the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
whence it will descend to 
the Grill this winter 


APEDA GIBSON 


BROOKE JOHNS 
(Top, Center) 
Genial ringmaster at the 
Tent, and a zestful per- 
former on the banjo. He 
will be a bright feature in 

Ziegfeld’s new ‘‘Follies”’ 










WHITE 
EMIL COLEMAN 


Who has deserted the 
Club de Montmartre, 
and taken his smart or- 
chestra to the new and 
fashionable Club de Tro- 
cadéro, where it will play 
throughout the winter 


TED LEWIS 


Who conducted the frst 
really noisily adorable jazz 
band. He is little inter- 
ested in the stringed instru- 
ments, specializing in the 
more compelling brass 
MASSARENE 


ROY BARGY (Left) 


The picturesque black- 

haired youth who directed 

the original Benson Orches- 

tra in the ballroom of the 

Trianon, in Chicago, 

and upon many a phono- 
graph record 











MABLE SYKES 


ISHAM JONES 


Another artist in syncopation 
whose rollicking influence is 
felt on Broadway through 
phonograph and radio, while 
he is setting the tempo for a 
horde of pleasure-seekers at 
the College Inn, in Chicago 
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JOSEPH C. SMITH 
Practically the pioneer in 
the softer, stringed music 
of the dansant. Stepping 
*round the Plaza Grill be- 
came an established pas- 
most time with the original 

Gi flapper, and it still proves 
t dis : 

: popular with her sisters, 
plica- her cousins, and her 
;ersh- —— : maiden aunts 


Our M SHK:N 


t the Musical Potentates of the Midnight Hour in Manhattan 
Nine Logical and Jazzy Reasons for New York’s Notorious After-Theater Traffic Jam 


ind in 
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VANITY FAIR 


New Year’s Day, 1886—A Prologue in Heaven 


A Fantastic Dissertation Upon Society, by the French Ironist Whose Centenary is Being Celebrated This Year 


HIS*year is the centenary of the birth of Ernest 

Renan, the great French philologian, historian 
and critic—in celebration of which Vanity Fair 1s 
publishing a translation of this litile dialogue, 
written six years before his death and containing in 
brief, ironic outline the essence of some of his charac- 
teristic ideas. Renan was one of the most important 
thinkers of his time and one of the great prose writers 
oy the world. In his history of “The Origins of 
Christianity” he figured as the pioneer (aside from 
the unsympathetic criticism of the Germans) of that 
secular siudy and liberal interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures which has played so large a part in modern 
thought; and he made his history a work of art, 
vitalized always by a dramatic movement. He was 
one of the most intelligent of 


By ERNEST RENAN 


human race, given up to its primitive ignorance 
and folly, would have exterminated itself or 
condemned itself to ineptitude, as a result of 
some absurd idea. It has traversed the most 
disastrous errors, doubled the most dangerous 
capes. Its history seems a tissue of follies, and 
nevertheless the acquisitions of reason are of a 
solidity to withstand every trial. Selfishness 
seems to reign all along the line, and yet the 
work of devotion reaches to Heaven. For the 
most insignificant bonuses, illusory bakh- 
schisch, you obtain immense effects. Never 
does the idea of a great bankruptcy, of a 
colossal collapse—which I sometimes fear when 





who are taking their place in the central 
quadrille of humanity is becoming too consider- 
able. Soon the Hottentots and the Papous will 
be taking part. The world is too large; above 
all, it is too subtle, too malicious. The republic 
of Bolgar, which I remember as a very extra- 
ordinary thing (it lasted eight hundred years!) 
had as the first article of its constitution that all 
intellectuals should be hanged. That was ex- 
cessive; but the quiet citizens must certainly 
have some way of defending themselves 
against those spoil-sports. In religion, they 
interrupt the good doctors. They console 
themselves with a romance for not under- 

standing the views of Your 





modern men—tolerant, kindly, in- 
tellectually ruthless, ironic, deeply 
moved by the beautiful, full of pity 
for “pauvre humanité”. The 
references in the latter part of the 
dialogue are, of course, to the 





Franco-Prussian War, which had 
come to an end fifteen years before. 


HARACTERS: THE 

ETERNAL and the Angel 
GABRIEL. 
The scene is the most impene- 
trable retreat of the empyrean, 
where the Eternal goes to rest 
during the moments of inter- 
mittance of his activities. 


HE ETernat: Which is the 
planet that is celebrating 
its New Year’s Day tomorrow ? 
GABRIEL: It is the planet 














Earth, which you used to like 
so much. It amused you on 
your gloomy days. You en- 
joyed hearing even about its 
follies and, although it made 
greater demands upon your 
attention than all the rest of the worlds put 
together, you always had a weakness for it. 
Do you remember Alexandre Dumas, Balzac 
and Stendhal, whom I used to read aloud to 
you for whole nights, to rest you after 
Spinoza? 

THE ETERNAL: Yes, that planet is my 
divertisement. It is one of the smallest; but 
it is perhaps the liveliest. So many of the 
others have remained lazy and unwilling to 
produce anything. Poor Earth! How she has 
worked and made her capital pay, unproduc- 
tive as it is! What perseverance! What in- 
genuity! What stubbornness on the part of her 
inhabitants to bear up under a life which never 
smiles upon them save through love. Excellent 
creatures! They thank me at each return of 
the year; they are enchanted to _ begin 
again. 

GABRIEL: Your Holiness is patience and 
goodness itself. Indeed, I wonder that that 
fragile machine is still going. The various 
mechanisms which you arranged are function- 
ing regularly; the illusions go smoothly on; 
the bills on eternal life continue to have cur- 
rency, even with those who no longer believe 
in it. Ah! Monseigneur, what honor that 
planet does you! What good use you have made 
of thevertebral system, to produce by means of 
insignificant pulps of nerves, art, science and 
virtue! It was a hundred to one that the 


ERNEST RENAN 


An etched sketch by Anders Zorn: probably the most famous of his portrait etchings. 
The etching reproduced here is interesting because of the fact that it is in its first 
state. Only a few copies of the plate, in this rare state, are now extant. It is from 


the collection of M. Knoedler and Co. 


I see the enormous proportions upon which the 
scheme is launched—never, I say, does any 
inquietude of this kind ever occur to their 
minds. 

THE ETERNAL: The fact is, it takesvery little 
to lead them. 

GABRIEL: Yes, one can reward them with 
nothing, by knowing how to cut up nothing 
cleverly. In France, the number of decorations 
for academy officers has just been reduced to 
two hundred a year. 

THE ETERNAL: What a lesson for all rulers! 

GaBRIEL: Assuredly, Your Holiness manages 
to reward at very little expense. But on the 
other hand, many people think that you have 
almost entirely ceased to punish. Crimes which 
in the time of Moses and Eli were followed by 
immediate death are committed nowadays 
with entire impunity. You cannot be ignorant 
of the fact that there are unbalanced fellows 
who speak sometimes of Your Majesty with a 
rudeness passing all bounds. As for thanking 
you, Seigneur! . . . It scarcely ever occurs to 
them. They accept your benefits, but hardly 
think of the benefactor. 

THE ETERNAL: Oh, enough of these subtle 
distinctions! Did you think I was sensitive? 

GABRIEL: No: but sometimes it is too ab- 
surd. The work of Your Holiness should be 
always in the direction of reason; whereas it is 
sometimes a carnival. The number of those 


Holiness. The light elements 
of the world are triumphing 


over the solid ones. The 
women, for example, Seig- 
neur!... 

Gabriel blushes. A slight 


smile on the part of the Eternal 
embarrasses him further. 

THE ETERNAL: Well, go on! 

GABRIEL: Well, so long as 
the women shall have on the 
planet Earth the importance 
which they have at present, 
that planet will never be 
reasonable. People make it an 
object toplease them,and even 
the wisest are not free from 
that anxiety. Those who are 
pretty can do anything they 
please, with the certainty that 
people will think it perfect. 
How can you get anything 
serious out of a world where 
the opinion is formed by crea- 
tures who, though very charm- 
ing, I grant you, have about as 
much brains as a linnet or a 
green paroquet, but the vanity of a peacock. 

THE ETERNAL: That, I admit, is my greatest 
mistake. I made them too attractive. 

GABRIEL: That’s just it. Thousands of 
years ago, Your Holiness brought about the 
Deluge because several of us, having looked 
upon the daughters 6f men, found them what 
they were—that is, very beautiful. I assure 
you, Monseigneur, that the situation is much 
more serious today. The Flood would do no 
good at all. Some Noah, whom you would save 
again by reason of your goodness, would fall 
in love inside the Ark; when he came out, he 
would have nothing better to do than to 
replant the vine, and that would mean begin- 
ning again. No, there is only one measure to 
take. The original mistake must be rectified; 
the charm must be broken; the enchantment 
destroyed. Your Holiness knows, I think, 
what horror I have of libertines. But there is 
one of their arguments which I never know how 
to refute. “Why”, they say, “should God have 
made beauty, if it is not to be loved?” What 
can one reply to that? 

THE ETERNAL: Think well, Gabrie. 

GABRIEL: No doubt you desired to put our 
fidelity to the test. Is beauty perhaps the 
fruit which we must be content to admire 
without touching? But then why, in other 
cases, does it accord with your views on the 
(Continued on page 112) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Lillian Gish to be a Pensive “Romola” 


Lately «The White Sister”, and Now in Italy, F ilming Her Forthcoming Production of George Eliot’s Novel 


erst 











THE MACHINE ITSELF 


Here we see the machine at work. 
It is registering the emotional 
vitamins contained in a kiss as 
demonstrated by two lovers, aged 
18 and 21 respectively. The 
lovers, it may be explained, are in 
an adjoining room, wholly un- 
aware of the fact that the machine 
is concentrating itself upon their 
united efforts 





VANITY FAIR 





THE “DEAREST FRIEND” KISS 


The Kiss Machine is particularly adept in determining 
what might be called the sincerity of a kiss; that is to say, 
the intensity of the nature that lies back of it. Here, for 
instance, is the kiss of two dear, dear friends. Note, if 
you will, that the magnetic spark indicator somehow 
seems to register only envy, hatred, and ill will as it purrs 


HH 


THE MARITAL KISS 


The machine at first records practically no tremolo 
whatever, but, as the marital kiss continues, and as the 
$10 bills become visible, the machine begins to quiver, 
then §erk, and finally to become violently agitated. After 
the appearance of the ultimate bank-note from the 
Lord and Master, the machine subsides into a quiescent 





suavely 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW KISS 
(Center) 
Note, if you will, that the machine 
registers nothing at all, except two 
or three back-fires and a missing 
cylinder or two. A son-in-law of our 
acquaintance recently perpetrated a 
clever hoax upon the kiss machine. 
While Mamma-in-Law was engaged 
in embracing him, he thought fer- 
vently of her daughter. The machine 
at once responded with a sound re- 
sembling infantry fire 


A NOTE ABOUT THE KISS 
MACHINE 
News comes that, following the 
Radio and the talking machine, an 
electrical invention has _ been 
perfected to test kisses, to measure 
their force, and analyse their emo- 
tional ingredients. While we wish 
the machine weli, we hope sin- 
cerely that it will never be installed 
in residences which we are wont to 
pay our devoirs to the ladies 
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The Kiss Machine, A New Marvel of Science 


desuetude 


THE TRUE LOVERS’ KISS 
(Bottom of Page) 
And here we see an embrace which 
has completely wrecked a number of 
test machines. Missing, as this kiss 
does, on no cylinder whatever, the 
explosions are necessarily most 
alarming. It will be seen, in the case 
before us, that no invention of 
Marconi ever registered a combus- 
tion so fervid. Some inventive gen- 
ius should harness the power behind 


catia this emotional volcano 
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Osculatory Sketches 
and Charts 
By FISH 


Which Enables Us to Distinguish the Genuinely Ecstatic Article from the «Just as Good” Imitations 
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A Tale of Rivalry and Revenge in Stewpony 


and testy encounters, carried over by 
a sleepless night, Josiah Cleemput stood 
in the bar of the “Pealing Bells”, trying to 
drown a sorrow that had learned to swim. 
His head was a fly-cage and his soul was suf- 
fering with prickly heat. He had about come 
to the end of things; to the point where he cal- 
culated the amount of the fire insurance money. 
He was a failure. He knew it, and Stewpony 
knew it, and Stewpony talked about it. After 
all his years of industry and denial, he was a 
failure; while that damned George Scollick, 
who started his equal with one shop, had now 
eight shops, a big house, three cars, and was 
Mayor for the second time. He, the upright 
man, the clean liver, the (until lately) tee- 
totaler—a failure; Scollick, the grasshopper, 
lover of wine and horses and other men’s 
women—a resounding success. Scollick was 
taken seriously, and his tritest sayings were 
weighed and debated. Nobody looked at Josh 
in the street, and if he spoke in company his 
voice failed to carry and nobody listened. 
They did not even sneer at him; they ignored 
or accepted him and his failure as they accepted 
the lamp posts. 


Nand a yesterday of fumbled business 


HE was a Nobody. He was one of life’s 
little jokes. He belonged nowhere. He 
had a comedian’s face and figure—wispy and 
bird like, with facetious eyebrows—and a soul 
whose god was dignity and austerity. You 
had but to look at him to-know that he would 
fail in everything he undertook—even in that 
final, forlorn tussle with fortune from which 
most failures are permitted to snatch some 
makeshift trophy. Fatuous and frustrated, 
he fronted the scorn of the world, full of fine 
thoughts and spineless ideals. He saw himself 
as Jack, the Giant Killer, facing hordes of 
brutes; as the martyr, stoned by the material- 
ist. His battle with Scollick had lasted long; 
but he knew that any intelligent man, weigh- 
ing the two, would have seen him as the hero 
of it. If only he could feel like that. . . . But 
he couldn’t; he could only see himself as the 
world saw -him. 

Brr! It made one sick with a world that 
thus childishly distributed its rewards. 

The Fitness of Things? 

“Gimme a double, miss, and a split.” 


HAT Scollick—how he loathed him! He 

found it impossible to conceive that a 
more obnoxious creature might exist. But 
hate and contempt are sorry satisfaction when 
you can’t hurt or insult the enemy. Scollick 
wasn’t conscious of being hated or of deserving 
hate; he was so securely set in men’s esteem 
that he wouldn’t have believed it if he had 
been told. He was a business man; and if he 
had beaten poor old Josh Cleemput, that was 
only in the game. At their beginning, he had 
seen Cleemput as his only serious rival. He 
had gone beyond him, getting better goods, 
cutting his prices, dressing his windows with 
American display, and using all the latest and 
most cunning dodges of publicity and sales- 
manship. Had he been outdone by Cleemput, 
he would have borne no ill will; business was 
business. 

But Cleemput, living with his moods, nursed 


By THOMAS BURKE 


his resentment and fed on it, until he came to 
see their competition as a fierce and dramatic 
conflict. For a time he had been undisturbed. 
His manner suited the old customers better 
than the jolly-good-fellow manner of Scollick. 
But gradually the old customers dropped off. 
Scollick borrowed capital, made a dash, and 
all the younger business of the town went to 
him for style and swagger. 

Most cruel of all, to Cleemput’s quivering 
nerves, was Scollick’s full-bodied magnanimity 
—“Hard luck, ole man! Little more ginger, 
and you’d a-pulled it off. That’s what’s wanted 
today. Ginger. No good going about looking 
like the feel of a stomach ache. You gotta be 
merry and bright today. More than the early 
bird, these days, Josh. You gotta sit up all 
night.” 

The man never seemed to realize how 
odious his success was. He was so damned 
friendly! If he’d kept out of the way, lofty 
and self-sufficient, it wouldn’t have been so 
bad. But he was just the same today as he 
had been in the beginning: bright and breezy. 
He would have been bright and breezy on the 
top steps of Zion. What had been a game to 
him, had been life or death to Josh Cleemput; 
and now the thumbs were down. He thought 
of Scollick when he first woke up; he thought 
of him all day; he thought of him last thing at 
night; and then he dreamed of him. 

Living within himself, he remembered and 
treasured little things that more active men for- 
got. He remembered every casual word of 
Scollick’s that bore upon their rivalry. He re- 
membered certain looks, directed, as he 
thought, at his shabby hat and mended boots; 
and a glance given as Scollick passed in his car 
while he was boarding a tram. 


ND now, not satisfied with having crushed 
himand drawn hislivelihoodaway, thismag- 
nificent mass of success had sent a man—he 
hadn’t even come himself; he had sent a man 
—to make an offer to buy him out. 

That was why Josh was now drinking dou- 
bles in the “ Pealing Bells”. 

To buy out his business! That fat beast! 
Buy him out! His little business. A useless 
thing, perhaps; a perpetual fret and grind; but 
he’d grown up with it, grown gray with it, 
and—Grr! His whisky had a brown taste of 
gall. There seemed to be a mist of hate upon 
his brain, a fiery vapor which penetrated his 
throat and seared his eyes. 

Arm on the counter, head down, he stood 
gazing into a little spot of whisky on the 
polished mahogany. It reflected the light 
of the windows as a crystal, and held the room 
in little: a tiny room with doll’s house chairs 
and tables, and the white clouds of the June 
morning moving across the pane. As he gazed 
into it, he saw faintly the reflection of a corner 
of the square, caught through the open door; a 
microcosm of Stewpony; and in it he saw, point 
by point, his battle with Scollick. He lived it 
through again: the struggle, the first round to 
Scollick, Scollick opening a second shop, a 
third shop, the first warning of defeat and, 
finally, the consciousness of falling back and 
giving in. It was all there in that little spot of 
whisky; all his life’s mischance. And as he 
gazed, there came from afar the voice of the 


barmaid, blonde and banal, in talk with a cus- 
tomer in another bar. 

“Mister Scollick goin’ ’cross the Square. 
’E’s a card, ain’t ’e?” 

“Ya right there. Thass about what ’e is.” 

“Yuh. Thass about the on’y word for ’im, 
eh?” 

“Yuh. A fair card. -’Ear ’bout that girl ’e’s 
got in Clutterfield?” 

“No? ’E gotta girl at Clutterfield? Wher- 
ever next won’t ’e find ’em?”’ 

“Yuh. Clutterfield. "E’sa nice Mayor—eh?” 

sae believe ya. Mayor! Still, ’e’s a card— 
e od 

“Oh, ’e’s a card, right anough. The way ’e 
does things!” 

“Ah. Thass it. ’E’s gotta way with ’im. 
And the things ’e says! An’ yet they all like 
iti ous 

“Ah, it’s that way ’e’s got. Thass about it.” 


oe they left him, satisfied that they 
had pierced his complexity. But little 
Cleemput had another double, and continued 
to gaze into the spot of whisky and brood. 

Got a way with him, had he? Damn him! 
Oh, if he could just once knock him off his 
perch. If he could only see him, sprawling 
ignobly on his back. If he could ask him, say— 
“George Scollick—don’t you ever wake up in 
the middle of the night and wonder if you’re 
quite such a hell of a fellow as you think you 
are?” Something like that—eh?. Might do him 
good. Lots of people would have liked to put 
him on the floor before now, and kick some of 
the smoothness out of him. 

Or, better still; if he could get his hands 
round that fat throat; if he could just once 
assert himself, make Scollick squeal, make him 
see Cleemput seriously for once. It would be a 
grand moment. 

He sipped his whisky, and found that it no 
longer warmed his throat. His temples were 
throbbing. That little crystal on the counter 
was making his eyes ache, but he continued to 
gaze into it. 

Supposing he did! Supposing he did once go 
for old Scollick—really go for him—make a 
scene—and send him sprawling? It would 
make ’em all sit up. It would make ’em all 
pay a bit of attention to him. Or supposing 
he— Ugh! And yet, what was there in life 
anyway? Wouldn’t it be worth it—to have his 
hands on that jolly, grinning face, his fingers 
round that neck. Was he going out tamely, 
after all these years of gibes and defeat? 
Those sneers—those motors—those eight shops 
—all built up and laid out as one big taunt at a 
beaten rival. By God, if ever a man had been 
worked up to— 


Bb seemrdgiaes the whisky cloud, for one mo- 
ment, wisdom peeped. He saw himself 
suddenly with Scollick lying stark and bloody 
before him, and his comic sense awoke. Don’ 
be a fool. Killin’ man ’cos ’e got on, an’ 
you ’aven’t. What next? What if he does 
give you the laugh? Nice thing if we was to 
go about killing ev’body who laughs at us. 
Silly ass! 

But the cloud closed again, and the vision of 
Scollick at his feet took on pleasing color. He 

(Continued on page 108) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Films and the Little Theaters 


Our Hope for Really Distinguished Movies Lies in the Diminutive Playhouses of Our Larger Cities 


Two hundred square feet of half-tone 

plates; acres of shiny paper; rivers of ink. 
Three rivers, one red, one yellow, one blue— 
and a perfect pond of pink. 

Pink young ladies in oriental costumes; pink 
young ladies in tiger skins; pink young ladies in 
decolleté of a soberer and more fashionable sort. 

Pink young men, too. Pink young men fight- 
ing with lions; pink young men on bucking 
bronchos; pink young men making love to 
pink young ladies. 

And, across the front of the seventy-two 
pages in giddy golden letters that dance on 
royal blue: “Twenty Years of Progress”. The 
same comforting words in blue at the bottom 
of every one of the seventy-two pages of 
gaudy gaucheries. 

I am looking at a little advertisement of the 
movies. It is the annual announcement of a 
motion picture producer. It appears in the 
trade press, circulation about 20,000, and it 
probably cost between $25,000 and $ $50,c00 
to publish. It is, in fact, cinemese, thoroughly 
cinemese—as we understand that curious 
phenomenon, the cinema. 

The producer is a man of daring. He was 
the first advertiser of a million dollar picture. 
He was the first exploiter of the vamp. 

The producer advertises twenty-five pic- 
tures. Two of these are by Booth Tarkington. 
One is a Selma Lagerléf film, imported from 
Sweden. One is Monna Vanna, described with 
equal quaintness and truth as “the most stu- 


G Two hundred pages in three colors. 





, Boudrioz is ever conscious 
of the background as a beautiful and significant 


In “ Tillers of the Soil” 


frame to action. Here Corot is his inspiration 
pendous production in the history of motion 
pictures”, and as ‘Maurice Maeterlinck’s 
novel”. 

Next come seven specimens of the sort of 
thing that passes for the successful and 
the proper in the theater and on the bookshelf 
—You Can’t Get Away With It, by Gouverneur 
Morris, an old play by Henry Arthur Jones 
and Wilson Barrett, This Freedom, Gallagher 
& Shean, and so on. 

After Hutchinson, the deluge. The Silent 
Command, Love, Intrigue and the High Seas. 
North of Hudson Bay, Thrills, Heart Throbs, 
Suspense, Scenic Beauty. Old King Tut 
Would Marvel at The Shepherd King. The 
Shadow of the East, E. M. Hull’s First Novel 
Since The Sheik. The T emple of Venus, 1000 
American Beauties in a 1924 Sensation. A 
1924 Cine-Melodrama, Hell’s Hole. Caught in 
the The Net of Paris Night Life. Does It Pay? 
—a Story of Man’s Intentions and Woman’s 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


Conventions. A Gripping Story of Gold and 
Human Hearts, The Blunderer. Soft Boiled, 
Surprises + Western Girls de Looks + Love 
+ Chile Con Carne Thrills. St. Elmo, A 
Monster of Hate Conquered by a Woman’s 





Scenes from “Tillers of the Soil’’, 
duction directed by Boudrioz, a man never before 
solely entrusted with the supervision of a film 


a French pro- 


Love. The Arizona Express, An Honest Melo- 
drama by Lincoln J. Carter. The Eleventh 
Hour, by Lincoln J. Carter, An Up-to-the-Min- 
ute Melodrama of Love and Pirates... . 
Over the Molten Metal. Quick Work and a 
Woman’s Wit. Shot from Torpedo Tubes. 
. . » In Life’s Cataract of Temptation With 
No Mother to Guide Her. 

Twenty Years of Progress, rising to what an 
enthusiastic movie press agent once described 
as anticlimax after anticlimax. But what—one 
may perhaps inquire—do you mean by Pro- 
gress? 

At this point the practical person interrupts. 
Let us not be too “uppity’’, he pleads. After 
all, the movies are made for the millions. So, 
a round of applause for the astute business 
man. He gives the public what it wants. 


The Astute American Public 


F that were true, it would still be a counsel 

of despair, a counsel of complacency, or a 
counsel of cynicism. Why not ask: What pub- 
lic—which public? Why not say that the pro- 
ducer gives the exhibitor what he wants, and 
then inquire whether there may not be other 
publics besides the exhibitor’s public? 

America has about thirteen thousand motion 
picture theaters. Seven thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-eight of these are owned by 
men who read nothing beyond the sport- 
ing sheets. These men are the motion 
picture public. They create audiences in their 





Where the action of “Tillers of the Soil” grows 
rugged and tense, Boudrioz turns from Corot to 
Millet for inspiration 


own image and then bow down and worship 
them. They are perfectly sincere and perfectly 
truthful when they say the public doesn’t want 
Nanook of the North or John Barrymore in 
Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde or the German film 
about Danton which we call All for a Woman. 
The exhibitors have shown the kind of pictures 
they like—the kind that represent twenty 
years of progress, the kind that have brought 
the screen to the dizzy heights of the ten- 
twent’-thirt’ of 1903. The public that goes to 
their theaters is the public that likes Ethel M. 
Deil or Lincoln J. Carter. The rest have 
learned to stay away. When somebody brow- 
beats the exhibitor into showing an excep- 
tional picture, this hand-picked’ public of 
mental incompetents promptly rejects it. 
The answer, of course, is that the American 
people don’t want good pictures. 

There are any number of audiences in 
America, but there are only five kinds of pic- 
tures. There are two sorts of hokum pictures— 
inefficient ones and efficient ones, the un- 
popular and the popular. There are three 
kinds of exceptional pictures. One of these 
need not trouble us at all. This is the film with 
a high aim that is unskilfully made. It de- 
serves failure. Another kind is just as obvious, 
but it is of vital importance. This is the good 
picture which is so good that it captures almost 
all audiences, the hokum crowd along with the 
best. A picture like this is no more impossible 
to create than the Bible or Shakespeare or 
Dickens; at this point in the screen’s develop- 





The French countryside is not only the heart of 
the dramatic action in “Tillers of the Soil”, but 
it is also an envelope of appropriate beauty 


ment, I am inclined to think, it is not so diffi- 
cult for the artist to meet this test of talent. 
In between lies a class of picture which is 
finely conceived and finely executed, but which 
lacks the simple greatness that appeals to all 
classes; it is exceptional work that lies some- 
where between Thomas Burke and Maurice 
Hewlett, John Drinkwater and John Milling- 
ton Synge. 

The problem of the screen and the future of 
the screen lie in getting more producers to make 
pictures which seem to fall into this last group, 
and then—the most vital point—in getting 
them shown to the public. For the great pic- 
ture—before it has won recognition—lies also 
in this class. This fact makes it important 
to the producer, as well as to the public and to 
the art of the screen, to devise some means of 
reaching the public for the exceptional, or the 
so-called “highbrow” pictures. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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EBAN TRANDIN 
Premiére danseuse at the Royal Opera House, 
Stockholm, who has been specially engaged 
for the American tour 
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The Genius of Modernity in the Dance 


The Swedish Ballet, Which is to Tour America, Following Its Notable Parisian Success 








VANITY FAIR 


2 
PHOTOGRAPHED FCR VANITY FAIR, IN PARIS, BY JAMES ABBE 


Ida Rubenstein, as “Phaedre”’ 


ACH year Ida Rubenstein, the most distinguished tragedienne in France, appears 

in an important classical festival in Paris. These revivals are usually the most 
distinguished single event of the year in the European theater. Madame Rubenstein’s 
dramatic vehicle this year is the “‘Phaedre”’ of Gabriele d’Annunzio, the great Italian 
poet, who has himself defined his tragedy as “‘un poéme bleu noir od rugit une lionne 
a deux pieds.”” This remarkable play has been given a lavish production at the Opéra, 
in Paris, with a notable cast. The costumes and décors for the production were de- 
signed by Léon Bakst, and are in his most felicitous manner. These settings and cos- 
tumes are especially remarkable in the application the artist has made of the archaeo- 


logical remains of a period much more remote than that in which other productions of 
“Phaedre”’ have been placed—the Minoant—in the outlandish idols and effigies which 
dominate every set and in the wasp waists and audacious juxtaposition of colors in 
every costume. Incidental music for the play has been composed by Ildebrando 
Pizzetti. Madame Rubenstein, as the tragic heroine rendered immortal by the genius 
of Sophocles, Euripides, Racine, and now D’Annunzio—the abducted wife of Theseus, 
who was consumed of a lamentable love for her stepson Hippolytus, and, rejected by him, 
hanged herself, falsely accusing him in a letter—reaches in this performance the pin- 
nacle of her career, which began, quite humbly, as a dancer in Diaghiliev’s Ballets Russes 
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The Levity of Mr. Arnold Bennett 


A Comment upon the Man and His Works—An Interpretation—and a Few Excuses 


age of thirty-four, had danced with a 

Countess at the Town Hall, driven 
downhill into a canal in a runaway furniture 
yan, and become the youngest Mayor in Eng- 
land, an indignant Town Councillor inquired 
with what great cause he was identified. “‘He’s 
identified”, someone replied, “with the great 
cause of cheering us all up.” Those are pre- 
cisely the credentials which his creator has 
presented to the solemn guardians of the 
Anglo-Saxon Parnassus; and that, if one may 
attempt diagnosis without impertinence, is 
exactly what is the matter with Mr. Bennett’s 
literary reputation. 

He began to write at an epoch sufficiently 
distant from our own to be infected with the 
queer, half-forgotten notion that authors 
write in order to be read. Stevenson had been 
tead; Wilde had been read; even Mr. Pater 
had been readable. And it was a pardon- 
able error in a young author to imagine 
that there was a more than accidental con- 
nection between the design of the writer and 
the enjoyment of his reader. The thing might, 
of course, be carried too far. Mr. Hall Caine 
was manifestly read too much; and perhaps 
Miss Marie Corelli wrote with a pen that 
strayed uncontrolled all over the paper, 
while her eye wandered perpetually out of the 
window to where her darling public stood 
waiting in serried ranks. But there was in 
those days a very definite intention on the 
part of the writer, even of the more distin- 
guished, to be read by someone. 


W HEN Edward Henry Machin, at the 


N these days, alas! the bright case is sadly 

altered. We are slowly learning that the 
writer exists simply to deliver his own soul, if 
possible, in solitude. The strange, retiring crea- 
ture mutters his soliloquy to the listening stars, 
whilst his readers hover uncertainly around, 
an unwanted audience. The table of modern 
letters is spread in the sight of no man. Per- 
haps a few of the author’s friends (who write 
alittle themselves) may be asked in. But the 
public is an uninvited guest, whose feelings 
are a matter of the profoundest indifference 
to everyone, except, perhaps (if such persons 
still survive in this rarefied air), to publish- 
ers. Even the critics have almost ceased to 
matter, since nowadays, by an ingenious de- 
vice, the authors criticize each other. 

Keats waited for the critics; and as a re- 
sult, the critics waited, in a more sinister 
sense, for Keats. But if he had lived today, 
he would have been one of them. For criti- 
tism has become a side-line of half our au- 
thors. The accomplished Mr. X., whose 
verses we are all waiting for, pronounces the 
fnal verdict of British taste upon Mr. Y. as 
novelist; and when those rhymes appear, 
Mr. Y., as critic, will signify, if he is half the 
man that we take him for, in the usual man- 
ner, 

On this idyllic scene, where the unread ex- 
change their mutual raptures, Mr. Bén- 
lett lingers as a strange survival. This old- 
world figure writes with an obstinate deter- 
mination to be read. He seems to believe, in 
the fearless old fashion, that this is what books 
are made for. His plays, with a quaint adher- 
ence to tradition, are even designed to “run”’. 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


It appears to be the author’s queer design to 
give pleasure to large numbers of persons who 
pay for tickets on successive evenings, rather 
than to qualify the Sabbath’gloom of a select 
company which gets its seats for nothing at 
one performance on a Sunday night. One 
expects such conduct from classics. Homer 
had tried to please his public; Euripides had 
even entered for competitions; Dickens and 
Balzac were not, one must admit, insensible 
to “sales”. But in a contemporary it some- 
how seemed indelicate. Living writers are 
expected to cultivate their unpopularity in a 
literary suburb; and one can hardly wonder 
that the young lions of modern letters roared 
their astonishment, as Mr. Bennett took 
the center of the 
author. 


ii has been a strange career. He has left far 
behind him the jeweled revolvers and hiss- 
ing whispers of the Grand Babylon Hotel. 
He has passed the innumerable lamp posts in 
Trafalgar Road and the shop window in St. 
Luke’s Square, where Constance and Sophia 
stared out on life. ‘His admiration of the dark 
Miss Lessways, which began one evening at 
the Orgreaves’, has dwindled into a respectful 
feeling for a married woman; and he has 
launched Mr. Machin on a successful career 
in the mysterious world of the London theater, 
where he has since been followed by less 
desirable industrialists from the many 
provinces. 

Innumerable gas jets in back kitchens have 
squealed and fluttered under his hand, and 
bath taps (he has a genius for hygienic gad- 
gets) have confessed to him all their secrets. 
He has watched Suffragists, and football 
matches, and the slow unfolding of unpleas- 
ant symptoms; and he has stood by countless 
death-beds, for Mr. Bennett has something of 
Mr. Lytton Strachey’s peculiar aptitude for 
last moments. And at the end of it all, he 
moves with the assured ease of an established 
writer, who can find a respectful hearing for 
his lightest reflections on stray operas or the 
cookery of small French towns. 

One feels that he has enjoyed himself 
enormously, that he has done it all with 
tremendous gusto. What fun it must have 
been to escape from the prim confinement of a 
solicitor’s office, in order to write Gargantuan 
“shockers” about elephants and automobiles 
and mammoth emporia. How entertaining to 
kick up sedate professional heels in reviews of 
unexampled arrogance. And then, what an 
unrivaled lark, to give the whole literary show 
away, to tell The Truth about an Author, to 
deride the ‘‘conte—exquisitely Gallic as to 
spirit and form”—and the novel that “was 
to be entirely unlike all English novels, except 
those of one author ... to imitate what I 
may call the physical characteristics of French 
novels. There were to be no poetical quota- 
tions in my novel, no titles to the chapters; the 
narrative was to be divided irregularly into 
sections by Roman numerals only; and it was 
indispensable that a certain proportion of these 
sections should begin or end abruptly . . . O 
succession of dots, charged with significance 
vague but tremendous, there were to be 
hundreds of you in my novel, because you play 


road as a_ successful: 


so important a part in the literature of the 
country of Victor Hugo and M. Loubet!.. . 
The sentences were to perform the trick of 
‘the rise and fall’. The adjectives were to have 
color, the words were to have color, and 
perhaps it was a sine qua non that even the 
pronouns should be prismatic—I forget.” 

It is precisely that cheerful irreverence about 
the mysteries of his craft, that obstinate re- 
fusal to prostrate himself before the Ark of the 
Covenant, which has scandalized the more 
solemn of Mr. Bennett’s critics. It was intol- 
erable that he should titter about inspiration; 
it was unbearable that he should inform the 
world that “dramatic composition for the 
market is child’s play compared to the writing 
of decent average fiction’; and it was almost 
beyond endurance that such a person should 
persist in writing extremely good plays and 
one of the five best novels in the English 
language. It was as though this frivolous 
young man from Staffordshire had strayed 
onto holy ground, and when the grave voice of 
criticism informed him of the fact from the 
burning bush, he obstinately declined to 
remove his shoes. 


(ees has hardly yet forgiven Mr. 
Trollope the confession that he wrote for 
three hours every morning, that it was “my 
custom to write with my watch before me, and 
to require from myself 250 words every quarter 
of an hour. . . . This division of time allowed 
me to produce over ten pages of an ordinary 
novel volume a day, and if kept up through 
ten months, would have given as its results 
three novels of three volumes each in the 
year.” 

There is something of that brisk Victorian 
efficiency in Mr. Bennett’s attitude to litera- 
ture; and those drooping spirits, which seek 
in affectations of fastidiousness an excuse for 
their own debility, will quail before the tower- 
ing column of his bibliography. But he, one 
feels, has enjoyed every word of it. He seems 
to giggle over the jokes in his own plays and 
to thrill with his own spectacular effects. 
His short stories have been too short for him, 
and his long novels not nearly long enough. 
He has even derived a queer avuncular 
pleasure from those improving volumes of 
good advice with which, alone in English let- 
ters since Samuel Smiles, he helps his fellow- 
countrymen on their way through the world. 
He enjoys, he must enjoy, the exercise of that 
sharp, superficial observation which fills page 
after page of fiction with a vivid counterfeit 
of physical reality; and he brings out tiny, un- 
known facts with the mild delight of a collec- 
tor exhibiting his miniatures. But most of all, 
he seems to find his pleasure in being ‘in the 
know”, in nudging his reader with a half- 
spoken hint that not everybody could have 
told him that. He loves to flit about behind 
the scenes, to learn how the fine ladies get 
their finest effects, to see where dapper gentle- 
men buy those miraculous boots of theirs. 
He has a wicked knowledge of the dressing 
table; millinery is an open book to him, and 
over Jermyn Street, he has flung his shoe. 
With that equipment, and a lucid cursive 
hand, he has written fine fiction and made the 
English theater almost endurable. 
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“Lhude Sing Cuccu” 


VANITY FAIR 


Broadway’s Spring Blossoms Have a Way of Appearing a Little Autumnatically 


everyone connected with theatrical Broad- 

way, and with dramatic productions, in 
general, is crazy, we can sail blithely into a dis- 
cussion of the most fixed and permanent of 
Broadway’s delusions; namely, the belief that 
April comes to us along about the middle of 
August, and that May occurs in that period 
which calendars so ridiculously speak of as 
October. 

Grant me that, and you may take my word 
for it that—quoting the earliest of English 
spring poets, as I once quoted him—in English 
Poetry V, 10 to 11—“‘Sumer is icumen in, 
Ihude sing cuccu”’. 

There is always a bursting of Spring blos- 
soms, during October, in those dancing electric 
gardens on the tops of the buildings along 
Broadway: which gardens have, for several 
months, brought forth only such hardy 
perennials as “William Fox’s greatest love 
story”, “The fastest growing cigarette in the 
United States”, and “Just a real good car”. 

There is now, as we said, all around Long- 
acre Square, a vernal freshness in the voices of 
the night-blooming traffic cops and midnight 
taxi-drivers. New plays are bursting into 
flower all about us. Under the warm rays of 
pilot lights, during the afternoons—in theaters 
where there are no matinees—new plays are 
slowly budding. Mr. Cain, the theatrical 
scenery mortician, is dancing with the joy of 
returning life, as he receives the season’s first 
raspberries. New bulbs have appeared in Mr. 
Wrigley’s nursery on top of the Putnam build- 
ing, and his happy wriggly elves are cavorting 
with a lightness befitting the general mood. 


I: you will only agree with me that almost 


No’; suppose that my little listeners climb 
with me into this roomy Chinatown bus, 
here at the corner of Forty-second Street and 
Broadway, not far from the sombre Al Woods. 
Let us sit in the bus and look about and see 
what lovely things old Mother Nature is 
ushering in. 

Upseedaisy! Now, please don’t worry about 
the bus’s starting, for sometimes, in the dead 
of night, I’ve seen buses just like this one 
coming back from Chinatown, but no one living 
has ever seen one actually leave this corner on 
its way thither. 

Now, what is the first sign of Spring that 
we see? George M. Cohan’s modest little 
advertisements about himself in that poster for 
Two Fellows and a Girl? Yes, that’s one sign, 
but I meant something else. Use your eyes, 
my dears. Hurrah! Now you’ve found it! 

It is indeed the window of that Theater- 
Ticket Agency across the street, there on 
Broadway. Notice those little things in the 
window? They are the various mechanical 
dodges which the managers are using this year 
to advertise their new productions. See the 
scores of little dolls that represent characters 
from the plays which are now running? See 
the way some of them dance and do the oddest 
tricks? See that perfect reproduction of an 
old-time saloon, with a bartender serving a 
drink and the customer drinking it? See the 
man at the little table curing a bad cold? 
See the man at the free lunch counter having 
something to eat? And see the little policeman 
open that back window and drain a Working- 


By MARC CONNELLY 


man’s Special? No, Ravenhair, that is not the 
actual production of The Good Old Days. It is 
only an advertisement of that popular play. 

In previous springtimes, the managers used 
to feel that they could capture anyone’s inter- 
est if they persuaded ticket brokers to put 
cards in their windows that read: 


MOOS’S 24TH STREET THEATER 
Human Hearts 
“Success ’—Herald 


But theatrical floriculture has improved 
since then. Perhaps Mr. Morris Gest did not 
actually create a new floriculture with his 
Chauve Souris wax figurines, but he certainly 
forced the growths. Last year, you may re- 
member, he put little dolls that looked like 
Balieff, and Katinka, and the Wooden Soldiers, 
in every ticket-agency window. The Tired 
Business Children stopped and became fas- 
cinated; then they went in and bought tickets 
for the Chauve Souris. The result has been 
that when a theatrical manager now contem- 
plates a production, he firgt calls in all the 
sculptors, doll designers, novelty manufactur- 
ers and electrical engineers in New York to go 
over the script with him before rehearsals are 
actually begun. 

“Good morning”, says the manager. “I 
think I’ve got a pretty good show in this 
manuscript. What shall we do about it?” 

“Well”, says the president of the New Era 
Mechanical Device Co., “I see it’s called Up 
She Goes. What do you say about having some 
real little elevators? I'll get Paul Manship, or 
someone, to make some figures that’ll look 
like Frank Case, your leading man, and others 
to look like Margaret Lorraine, your leading 
lady. Case can pose, in the model, as the ele- 
vator boy, and Miss Lorraine can be a pas- 
senger. Then I'll get a phonograph attachment 
that’ll work when the elevator moves. Case’ll 
say, ‘Name your pleasure’, and Lorraine’ll say, 
‘Third, out.’ ” 

“Will she actually get in and out ot the ele- 
vator?” ‘Sure, she will. We’ll have little 
landings, like, that she can step onto, and light 
a cigarette, and talk to somebody she meets 
there.” 


667 PXHAT’S swell! I'll have the author over to 

your studio to talk about changing some 
of the lines to fit the mechanical ad. I hope Le 
Maire and Jessel don’t grab the corner I’m 
after in the McBride window. I hear they’ve 
got a real subway train they want to show in 
that window.” 

That is the sort of talk going on in the office 
building where you see little tufts of Corona 
smoke floating lazily out of a window into the 
sunshine. It is only one of a dozen signs that 
one sees in October, which go to prove that 
spring is here and that life is beginning anew 
on Broadway. 

The hours of the day on Broadway are also 
twisted into a curious seasonal confusion. 
Morning, for instance, always occurs at seven 
o’clock in the evening. At about that time 
the New York Edison Company turns on the 
sun and, within an hour or so, everyone is 
up and about. Let us say that the clocks are 


now pointing to 8:30 in the evening. If my 
little companions will observe, the district 
around us is now a vast apiary, and hundreds 
and hundreds of drones, workers and queens 
are already out of bed and scurrying hither 
and thither. If I know my Fabre at all, and I 
certainly do not, a good many of the busiest 
workers are dashing around like so many 
critics bound for opening performances. In 
fact, Fabre or no Fabre, they are critics, and 
the openings they are going to investigate had 


better be a lot better than those we’ve seen. 


thus far this season, if it is going to be any 
kind of a theatrical year at all. 

Except for the Marionette Players and 
Alexander Woollcott’s goatee, there has been 
absolutely no spring novelty in the theat- 
rical world of New York, unless it is the way 
W. C. Fields wears his mustache in Madge 
Kennedy’s new play, Poppy. The mustache 
seems to hang from the tip of his nose, about a 
mile from his upper lip. When I first saw it, 
it struck me as the funniest thing in the world, 
next to Fields himself. Perhaps something 
funnier will come along later, but I doubt it. 
But there I go, breaking into dramatic criti- 
cism again. After all, my job here is merely to 
be an observer of life, not a profound critic of 
the theater. 


O sum things up, it seems perfectly safe to 

say that Broadway is burgeoning. The 
much heralded “Greater Movie Season”, 
which was apparently celebrated in New York 
only by the display of automobile-size pennants 
bearing the words “Greater Movie Season” 
over the fronts of the Rialto and the Rivoli 
theaters, is over at last. The man who used to 
stand in Broadway doorways, of an evening, 
selling The Matrimonial Gazette now offers 
The Birth Control Review instead. He now has 
a competitor in the field of specialized jour- 
nalism, whose place of business is the fire-plug 
opposite the Times Building. The newcomer 
sells an atheist weekly. 

Of course, it is still an unsettled problem as 
to what the favorite shade in taxicabs will be 
this winter—we mean summer. Nature 
couldn’t possibly offer a greater delirium of 
color and form than has already sprung up, 
in the form of taxis, during the past few 
months. One man apparently whittles all the 
bodies, but when they reach Times Square 
everybody, from Maxfield Parrish to the 
Wiener Werkstaette, seems to take a hand in 
the job of coloring them. Last spring, it 
looked as if evolution had naturally eliminated 
every color except the most potent, orange. 

At one time, there was something like fifty- 
two brands of yellow taxicabs. Then somebody 
decided that, if one of the cars were wrecked, 
it would be pleasant to play checkers on its 
tonneau until help could come. So we now 
have fifty-two brands of checker cabs, also. 

Anyway, the New York streets are crowded, 
and life is a little gayer, and things are booming 
along at a great rate. It is now November— 
the theatrical June—and people are able to get 
across Broadway after all, and pack the movie 
theaters, and develop rose colds. 

In the meantime, dear children, we must 
get off this bus. It is apparently going to 
start for Chinatown after all. 
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MATHILDE BEAUHARNAIS 
Mr. Reynolds conceived the idea of weaving 
into a Napoleonic ballet (1806-1810) the 
lovely and haunting figure of the Empress 
Josephine at Malmaison, her favorite abode, 
while he was stopping in an old chateau near 
Malmaison during the past summer. For a 
motive, Mr. Reynolds took an ancient legend 
concerning the renowned Quilet, an old 
teacher of drumming who instructed Napo- 
leon’s famous Corps of Fifty. It was the 
incessant drumming of this Corps which 
maintained a semblance of morale among 
Napoleon’s soldiers during the terrible priva- 
tions of the retreat from Moscow. This 
retreat is shown, as a dream, in the second 
scene of the ballet 


MARSHAL NEY 


An impressive and interesting figure—clothed 
in a uniform befitting the military grandeur 
of Napoleon’s chief marshal—a long, flaring 
coat of scarlet, heavily embroidered in gold, 
his tightly wrapped sash of cobalt and sky 
tlue with clasps of golden leaves, his huge 
black crescent hat with a panache of black 
and cobalt plumes. He wears spur-guards of 
green leather, emblazoned in gold with the 
familiar Napoleonic symbol, ‘‘N” 


A Napoleonic Ballet for the 
Ziegfeld “Follies” 


James Reynolds Designs a New Directoire 
Ballet, «The Legend of the Drums” 














Napoleon is borne in on a litter of black leather, slung from wooden 

poles. He lies, wrapped in his cloak, among badger and wolf skins. 

Two groups of youthful Polish and Russian officers—prisoners— 

are compelled to bear the litter over the frozen wastes. The contrast 

of the Polish uniforms of dark myrtle green, and the vivid green and 
lemon of the Russian is striking against the snow 


*MUE STEPIENIE = BEAUHARNAD 





One of the figures that danced to the touch of Josephine’s harp. 

This is Mlle. Stéphanie Beauharnais, one of the nieces of Josephine, 

who remained with her until she died. Stéphanie’s gown, of the 

palest saffron china satin, is held by a chartreuse colored ribbon on 

which are embroidered yellow and green birds. A scarf of plum and 
Tust-red floats from her arm as she dances 





THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE 
The Empress appears only in the first scene 
of the ballet. She enters, attired for a musi- 
cale, her only diversion at Malmaison after 
her divorce from Napoleon. Her trained coat 
is of Empire green velvet lined with pale 
raspberry and edged with a vine of silver-gilt 
metal leaves. Her robe is ivory china satin, 
embroidered with silver gilt leaves. Her long 
gloves are of lemon and silver. Her presence 
serves to give a certain melancholy quality to 
the ballet, which later concerns itself with 
more martial and stirring scenes. The Em- 
press is bereft of her dignities, yet she is a 
regal figure, rendered the more austere by her 
solitude. It is one of the finest things ever 
produced by Mr. Ziegfeld 


AN OFFICER OF THE GUARD 


For the “Legend of the Drums”, Mr. Rey- 
nolds searched exhaustively in France among 
many of the great collections of old uniforms, 
and spent many hours in the Musée de la 
Guerre, at the Invalides. One of the results 
of his searching is the sketch for this officer 
of the Guard, in a coat of lemon, gold and 
scarlet. His gauntlets are magenta and 
green, while his enormous two-tiered cloak is 
black, with a shining lemon lining 
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The New Spoon River 


The Fifth Group of Epitaphs from the New Series of this Famous Anthology 


Alfred Nelson 
ERE by your side, mother, 
soul! 
As my body grew from the milk of 


adored 


your breast, 

So did my genius grow by your watchful wis- 
dom, 

Who guarded my time and strength 

Against the vanities and anxieties of the 
world. 

That love, instead of the love of mistress or 
wife, 

Whose beauty, pride, place in the world 

I had been seduced by sex to celebrate, 

Was the sun and dew of the flower of me. 

Oh! the ecstacy of your eyes, 

Who looked upon the growing work of your 
hands, 

And whose love did not pluck me 

To adorn yourself for one triumphal hour . . 

Here by your side, mother, adored one! 


Jean Guerin 
OULD you have kept your strength, 
Voltaire, 
And your invincible biceps, 
If you hadn’t wielded the ax and the sword; 
But instead, had been made to scratch for 
fleas, 
Bat flies and hunt cooties? 
Suppose they had marked you for this annoy- 
ance: 
Every morning a bulletin about the Sunday 
School, 
And the Missionary Society, 
And a request for money for the minister, 
And a request for money for the Law and 
Order League. 
And you couldn’t smite them, 
Because the newspapers guarded them. 
And if you turned upon them with satire higher 
up, 
They only glanced at you mildly, 
Forgiving you, returning no word, 
Still sending the bulletins— 
What would you have done? 


Rafael Chernetti 
SCRUBBED the floor of Doctor Peffer, 
But as he wouldn’t pay me, 
I sent him a dun on a postal card, 
A prison offense, as it seems, 
Although I didn’t know it. 
Well, they convicted me and jailed me, 
Although I appeaied and won at last, 
Because the judge was wrong in his charge 
To the jury on the law. 
Nevertheless, I was broken and died. 
Ignorance of the law excuses no man— 
Unless he is a judge. 


© 1923 by Edgar Lee Masters. All rights 
reserved, including dramatic and motion picture 
rights. 


By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Minette Henderson 
MARRIED him, entranced by his name in 
the world, 
Not knowing his name was growing dim. 
I married him, though his hair was graying, 
For the manhood of him, though he was poor. 
Then his great friends invited us for visits, 
And the witch, the charmer invited us 
To her mansion house, with all its richness— 
This woman, just one of his friends! 
But I saw that his strong years had been 
given, 
And the fame of his strong years, to this 
woman; 
And I saw she had taken all his gifts, 
Then turned him away to marry me. 
And here was I, a guest in her house. 
So I went to her room and wept and wept, 
And wept my heart away! 


Saul Kostecki 
AS a boy I made sand piles 
On the shore of Spoon River, 
Watching them cave and slide on one side 
As I patted them and built them up on the 
other. 
This was my own nature at last. 
I strengthened my will, 
Only to cave in my sympathies. 
I cultivated love, only to be hollowed with cre- 
dulity. 
I thought of myself and narrowed my vision. 
I did for others and suffered in fortune, 
And in faith in man. 
I doubted, and the good side of me slipped. 
I believed, and was broken by betrayal. 
How could I keep the sand pile of my nature 
whole, 
And pointed like a pyramid to heaven? 


Joseph Revell 
CALE after scale of you, 
Truth after truth of you peel to the core of 
truth, 
The white, hard center of most real life. 
Break the sheath and crack the shell, 
Find the kernel that springs to a greener leaf, 
A richer flower. 
Giving gifts to purchase peace, 
For acclaim, for the sake of conscience, 
Or to quiet the hour of death: seed leaves, 
Tear them off till you reach the core of giving, 
Giving to find your soul and perfect your soul. 
Love: the frayed and dusted scale of sex; 
Love of family: the lioness and her cubs; 
Love of your fellows: winning love for your- 
self— 
Tear all away to the monad crystal, your- 
self . 
Love that burns for the truth of love, 
Love a star, not a moon! 


Job Howes 
ARLEY straws to an eastern wind, 
So are the minutes to the minutes. 
This restless hour hunts the hour that hides, 
Tomorrow draws today. 
And as for me, not pain alone 
For the toppling minutes that toppled the 
minutes, 
But that which whispered: Doing this? 
What is it that you are neglecting? 
What chance are you missing, and what’s for- 
gotten. 
You search this way, should it be that? 
And always in the middle forehead 
Disquiet for the voice which said: 
Move on faster, hurry! hurry! 
And never a right to make reply: 
“Tarry till I come.” 


Bradford Randolph 
HE kingdom of heaven is like unto a man 
Who worked a field, believing at last 
That it was unfruitful, 
And so deserted the field 
When it was really prospering, and would 
harvest. 
That was I, friends of Spoon River, 
Who spent years in the wooing of a heart. 
Then, in a moment of doubt and discourage- 
ment, 
I turned away from that heart 
At the very time that heaven was mine, 
And all in ignorance that it was mine! 


Merritt Larkin 
HAT picture of me, hung in the Public 
Library, 
Shows me wise and strong, 
Fortunate and happy, 
As if living a rounded and harmonious life. 
But if you can see behind the face of the great 
Beethoven 
To the little tangles, the miserable cares, 
The daily tortures that are belied by that god- 
like brow, 
And those masterful eyes, 
You can well believe that that picture of me 
Hides the much that fell short, 
And the increasing littleness of my life! 


Estella Weston 
FTER estrangement and separation, 
Here am I, Estella Weston, 
And yonder is Thomas Endicott, 
Who should have been my husband. 
Have you ever seen a cruel boy 
Pinch the tails of sleeping kittens 
Until they scratched and bit each other? 
So it was with us in Spoon River. 
They would not leave us alone, and they put 
In our mouths such lies about each other; 
And they worried us and wearied us, 
Until our nerves went tangled and broken, 
And then we quarreled and parted! 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Clare Kames—-Mrs. Sidney Howard 


The Accomplished American Actress, Who is Soon to Appear in a New Play by Her Husband 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Actor in Every Good Sportsman 


With a Gesture of Approval Towards Hagen, Carpentier, Dempsey, Bobby Jones, Tilden and McNutt 


viewed one of the most famous of our 

athletic coaches. The athlete confessed, 
to the coach, that he was puzzled because— 
although his muscles were strong and his heart 
unflinching—he had never been able to win a 
championship. He wanted to know, if I may 
use a current phrase, “how come?” 

The coach looked him over carefully, and 
informed him that he needed only two things 
to become a champion. 

“First, you must enroll in some good school 
of dramatic art,” the coach said. “Then you 
must study the etiquette of sport. Your sport 
manners are at present deplorable, and you 
know nothing about acting. Learn how to 
act; study good form in sport; and nothing can 
stop you on your road to the championship. ”’ 

The athlete went on his way rejoicing and, 
having heeded the instructions of the coach, 
very soon became a champion. 

You have seen this man’s name in the head- 
lines of the sport pages a thousand times, 
generally under an alias. His aliases include 
the names, Bobby Jones, Jack Dempsey, 
Walter Hagen, Georges Carpentier, Bill Til- 
den, Babe Ruth, and a score of others. 

Having given both Barrie and the United 
States Shipping Board a run for the honors 
in whimsicality, let me now offer some cold 
facts to prove that practically every great 
champion is a first class acting man, and 
worthy to be the hero in the Book of Etiquette, 
so far as sport manners are concerned. 


S view time ago, a puzzled athlete inter- 


Playing to the Gallery 


ALWAYS enjoy a performance by Walter 

Hagen, as much as I do a performance by 
John Barrymore when the latter is supported 
by an all-star cast of Arthur Hopkins’ best 
actors. Hagen is the most successful of all our 
golf champions, and the greatest actor of them 
all. Two stories about Hagen will best illus- 
trate how his flair for the dramatic has helped 
him on his journey to two American open 
championships, the British open, and every 
other major golf title worth winning. 

In one of his practice rounds at Skokie, 
before the American open championship of 
1922, Hagen went around the course with Leo 
Diegel. They started early in the day, and 
only a handful of golfers followed them. Hagen 
played very badly. He explored a number of 
traps along the way, and on several occasions 
sliced and hooked into the woods bordering 
the course. Before he finished, he could have 
made frequent use of the little book entitled 
How To Know The Wild Flowers. 

When they reached the eighteenth tee, 
however, a gallery numbering a thousand had 
gathered around the home green. Observe Mr. 
Hagen, the actor, as he now gazes upon the 
throng that has come for to see and to admire. 

As we have explained, Mr. Hagen has been 
playing badly out in the deserted sections of 
the course; but, on the eighteenth, his drive 
whistles down the fairway for a straight 260 
yards, and his second shot lands about thirty- 
five feet from the pin. Mr. Hagen then pushes 
his way through the crowd, and bestows a lordly 
look upon those whom he so proudly surveys. 

Mr. Hagen has been reading all the theater 
programs, and is gorgeously attired for sport. 


By PATTERSON McNUTT 


His black hair is glossed and gleaming, @ Ja 
Valentino. His face is deeply bronzed by the 
suns of many golfing lands. Mr. Hagen, it 
may be gathered, is a knockout. 

The putt that confronted Hagen on that 
eighteenth green was one of those side-hill 
affairs: a thirty five footer that had to be run 
over the sloping green with perfect judgment 
of both the distance and the slant of the green, 
if it was to sink at all. It is the hardest sort of 
& putt to drop; but as Mr. Hagen walked on 
to the green, he surveyed the crowd and 


seemed actually to increase in size as he noted - 


the rapt and attentive glances of the multitude. 
He took his own time in studying the line of 
the putt, and, from time to time, gazed at the 
crowd from the corners of his eyes. 


An Imperturbable Histrionist 


OU know what I mean. He was an actor, 

and he ate it up! He also sank the putt 
for an eagle three, and smiled condescendingly 
when Leo Diegel, squatting behind his ball to 
measure the line of his putt, said to him, as a 
friend would: “You big prune! When we 
were out in the woods the only way you could 
get the ball down was to carry it to the cup and 
drop it in with your hands; but, once you get 
up where they’re looking at you, you’re hung 
with horse shoes.” 

The second story which concerns Hagen, the 
actor, has to do with his tie for the American 
open, with Mike Brady, at Brae Burn. Hagen 
came to the 72nd hole, needing a three to win 
and a four to tie. His second was ten feet 
away from the pin. Francis Ouimet, in describ- 
ing Hagen’s entrance on the green through 
the crowd of ten thousand people who were 
grouped there, said: ‘““He came through the 
crowd like a lion.” 

Having made his Jeonine entrance, Hagen 
again went through all the motions of the actor, 
soaking up the thrilled attention that was his 
as he studied the difficult putt that might 
mean the championship. Then, suddenly, he 
turned and Jooked over the gallery. 

“Where’s Mike Brady?” he asked; “I want 
him to see this putt.” 


Le Beau Geste in Golf and Boxing 


AVING read that gorgeously melodramatic 

line, and having received the expected roar 
of admiration from the gallery, Hagen putted 
his ball so hard that, had it not hit the back of 
the cup, it would have been yards past. As it 
was, the ball bounced into the air, Hagen sank 
the next one for a tie, and then won the cham- 
pionship on the play-off. Playing safe for the 
four to tie would have been the soundest golf in 
that situation; but who ever heard of an actor 
playing safe when he delivers the line: ‘Take 
your hands off that woman, you cur, or I'll 
shoot you like a dog!”’? 

There are, among the American and British 
professionals, a score of players who are more 
polished shot-makers than Hagen. But none 
of them can act as Hagen can; and that, to my 
mind, is why Walter may so frequently be 
seen in the spotlight when the big climaxes of 
the national and international tournaments are 
being played. 

Georges Carpentier came within a punch 
or so of winning the heavyweight champion- 


ship of the world—largely because he could 
act. The French boxer had little else to carry 
with him to the heavy weight wars. It was 
rumored that dynamite was concealed in the 
Carpentier right fist, but it was the dramatic 
TNT of his personality that caused him 
almost to succeed in battering the powerful 
Dempsey from his throne. 

Through a fortunate break in the luck, I 
happened to be within ten or twelve feet of 
Carpentier when he made his entrance to the 
arena in Jersey City. He was then the actor on 
a first night; perhaps an actor just elevated to 
stardom, who feels that the test to come is one 
that will make or break him. 

As Carpentier walked up the inclined aisle 
leading to the big bowl, his face was a moving 
picture of nervousness. His forehead was lined 
with wrinkles of pain, and he was biting his 
lips so hard that the mark of the teeth could 
be seen on them. He was trembling. 

A distance of four or five feet still separated 
Carpentier from the view of the crowd when 
he suddenly stopped, threw his head back, 
and then drew his hands over his face in such 
a gesture as a man might use in trying to rub 
away a persistent headache. When the hands 
left the face, there wasn’t a tell-tale sign of 
nerves left on Carpentier’s features; the 
twitching body was under control, and with a 
debonair smile he stepped forward to acknowl- 
edge the roar of welcome from the 90,000 
spectators who had been awaiting his entrance. 


How the Fight Was Lost 


BP will be remembered that Carpentier had 
planned a defensive fight, on the theory that 
if he could stay away from Dempsey for five or 
six rounds, the furious Champion might wear 
himself out and leave himself open for the 
famous Carpentier right. That seemed to be 
his one chance of victory. 

But Georges Carpentier was an actor, and 
he could not resist a proper response to the 
dramatic need of the moment as he realized 
the heroic character of the réle he was playing. 
His welcome was infinitely more sincere and 
tumultuous than the reception accorded Demp- 
sey when the champion climbed into the 
ring. Joe Humphreys introduced him from 
the ring as ‘‘ Georges Carpentier, light heavy- 
weight champion of the world and a soldier 
of France.” 

What a character! 

What a scene it was to play, and how 
Carpentier played it! The drama of the thing 
caught him, and he forgot his carefully con- 
sidered plan to make a runaway fight of it. 
The dashing hero of the play never runs away, 
and Carpentier landed the first punch of the 
fight. In the second round, he almost rocked 
Dempsey to sleep; and another punch might 
have won for him. 

Carpentier, the fighter, was beaten; but I 
am positive that Carpentier, the actor, came 
closer to victory than he would have come if 
he had not had the dramatic power to rise to 
his big situation, instead of sticking method- 
ically to his pre-battle plan of campaign. What- 
ever may be said by embittered betters of his 
pugilistic prowess, we are certain at least of 
his histrionic capacities. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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We Nominate for the Hall 


WALTER VON HASENCLEVER 
(Center) 


Because, with Kokoschka the painter and 
Hindesmith the composer, he represents 
the most perfect development of Expres- 
sionism in German art; because his em- 
ployment of this novel method is con- 
stantly lucid and fundamentally sound; 
because he has written some of the finest 
poetry produced in our age; because he 
had courage to produce a pacifist play, 
“Der Sohn”’, in Berlin during the War, 
in defiance of Imperial disfavor; because 
his ‘‘Dimension” is being considered for 
stage presentation in this country; and 
finally because he is now engaged in the 
composition of a monumental commen- 
tary upon Swedenborg’s ‘‘Heaven and 
Hell’, which Kokoschka will illustrate 





GENTHE 


MAX REINHARDT 


Because, as a youthful actor in 
Salzburg, he was discovered by the 
famous Otto Brahm, who took 
him to Berlin; because his first 
notable production at the Kleines 
Schauspielhaus, in 1902, of 
Gorky’s tragedy familiarly known 
as ‘‘ The Lower Depths”’, achieved 
a run of 500 performances; be- 
cause he originated the Little 
Theater movement in 1906; be- 
cause throughout his remarkable 
career, he has held rigorously to 
his ideals of stagecraft and proved 
them practicable; because he is to 
produce plays by Eugene O’Neill 
and Zoé Akins in Germany; and 
finally because he will soon present 
his most stupendous production, 
“The Miracle’, in New York 


FLORENCE VANDAMM 








of Fame: 


CARL SANDBURG 


Because his four volumes of verse, repre- 
senting a serious effort to capture and 
express the authentic rhythm of American 
life, have given him a peculiar celebrity 
among American poets; because his tales 
for children, most recently ‘“‘Rootabaga 
Pigeons”, are charming and poetic; be- 
cause his devotion to the Hoosier Muse 
has not prevented him, at various times, 
from holding municipal office, acting as 
associate editor of a well-known business 
periodical, and pursuing an active jour- 
nalistic career; because he is now an edi- 
torial writer on the Chicago ‘Daily 
News”; and finally because this portrait, 
by Edward Steichen, his brother-in-law, 
shows him in company with his wife 


STEICHEN 





WLADIMIR REHBINDER 


MARIE LAURENCIN 


Because she is certainly the most 
conspicuous and successful of liv- 
ing women painters; because she 
has contributed to French art a 
fantastic, elfin and mystical 
flavor; because she is the center 
of the most stimulating and culti- 
vated group of people in contem- 
porary Parisian society; because 
she carries modesty to an almost 
unnatural length; because Picasso, 
Matisse, and most of the out- 
standing Frenchmen are her ad- 
miring friends; but chiefly because 
the year 1924 will witness, in New 
York, the first comprehensive and 
important exhibition of her paint- 
ings ever held in America 


FANNIE HURST 


Because, as a short story writer, 
her adventures in realism have 
put down accurately for future 
students of American life, the 
stage girl and the shop girl, and 
their background and environ- 
ment; because a movie by her 
was the most successful cinema of 
the year; because Laurette Taylor 
appeared in ‘‘Humoresque’’, one 
of her more original and striking 
plays; because her love of animals 
has enabled her to collect what is 
probably the largest private zoo 
in New York; but chiefly because, 
in “Lummox”’, her new novel, 
she has transcended, in her por- 
trayal of the American scene, any- 
thing she has before achieved 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Three Ages of Golf 


An Attempt to Subdivide the Golfing Prodigies of the World According to Age, Rather than School 


pionship at Troon marked for us, over 

here in England, a distinct epoch in golf. 
It stood for the definite arrival of the post-war 
generation of professionals. Havers did, in- 
deed, qualify for the open championship in 
1914 as an infant phenomenon of fifteen; but, 
for practical purposes, he may be reckoned to 
have begun his public career in 1919. Our post- 
war amateurs arrived in 1920, when Mr. 
Tolley beat Mr. Gardner at Muirfield; but the 
young professionals have been more firmly 
kept in their places by their elders. 

We have been saying that Havers could do 
it for the last three years, but he did not do it 
until this year. Now, with Mr. Wethered as 
amateur champion, and Havers as open cham- 
pion, the post-war generation is enthroned on 
both the branches that spring from the top of 
our golfing tree. 

Mr. Bobby Jones’s great win at Inwood, 
which delighted his many friends and admirers 
here, does not seem to me to mark an epoch in 
quite the same way. This is partly, I suppose, 
because the war did not cause quite so abrupt 
or so long drawn out a stoppage in American 
golf as in British, and partly also because the 
great Bobby, despite his tender years, has 
been great for such a long time now. 


Trio victory of Havers in the open cham- 


The Beginnings of a Prodigy 

T was in 1916, I think, that in the midst of 

reading about unpleasant things like Ger- 
mans, I read with relief of a wonderful little 
boy player who had reached the last eight of 
the championship in America and made a 
great fight of it against Mr. Gardner. That was 
seven years ago, and we have been hearing 
about Mr. Bobby Jones ever since. He has 
been going to win the championship for so 
many years that we came to think of him, 
sometimes, not as a wonderful young man, but 
as a soured and disappointed old one; and now 
that this uncrowned king has at length come 
into the kingdom which is his just heritage, 
we cannot think of him as belonging to the 
youngest generation of golfers. 

This train of thought has set me trying to 
distinguish the three ages of golfing man. I 
can do it to some extent in Britain, but I cannot 
find exact analogies in America. The genera- 
tions do not seem quite to correspond. 

Here we have, first, the young, their leaders 
being Mr. Wethered, Mr. Tolley, Havers and 
Whitcombe, who, with one round to go, had 
as good a chance as anyone of being open 
champion. Next we come to the middle-aged, 
who are getting a good deal nearer forty than 
thirty. Here we find two outstanding figures, 
George Duncan and Abe Mitchell. There is, 
to be sure, rather a long gap in point of years 
between these two and the young ones. To 
that intervening period belongs a number of 
very good players, such as Ockenden and Gadd, 
but they do not stand out in quite enough 
relief to create an age of their own. Of our 
“middle-aged”’ amateurs, Mr. Robert Harris, 
who is forty, and Mr. Colin Aylmer, are two 
that come readily to mind. But the difficulties 
and dangers of any such arbitrary classifica- 
tion are obvious. 

Then there are those whom we may now, 
without disrespect, call the old: Herd, who 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


was born in 1868; the immortal triumvirate of 
Vardon, Braid, and Taylor, who belong to ’70 
and ’71; and Mr. Hilton, who is of the great 
amateur vintage year of ’69. With these we 
may place, though it is a little unjust, Ray and 
Massy, who are in the late forties. They were 





BOBBY JONES 


Open Champion of the United States, while still 

an undergraduate at Harvard. In the opinion of 

hosts of professional players, Jones, on his record, 
is the greatest of living golfers 


once infinitely younger than the triumvirate, 
but the gliding years seem to have brought 
them closer together. 

Here, then, are the three ages; but beyond 
these there is another that I must perforce call 
the venerable. It begins with Mr. Edward 
Blackwell, who, at 57, played this summer for 
Scotland against England, and should, so many 
people think, have been chosen to play on his 
own beloved St. Andrews team in the Walker 
Cup Match. Next comes Mr. John Ball, at 
60; Mr. Laidley, a year or two older; and, 
finally, Mr. Mure Fergusson and Mr. Leslie 
Balfour Melville, 68 and 69 respectively. The 
ancient ones are the Hectors and Agamemnons 
or golf, and they will uphold the game. 

When I come to American golfers—and I 
will take only the amateurs, because I know 
them best—I can find no exact parallels. 
The great Mr. Walter Travis, at sixty-one, 
must presumably be put in the venerable class. 
Then I think I must give a class all to himself 
to my friend and opponent of last summer, 
that fine and accomplished golfer, Mr. W. C. 
Fownes. For all his snowy locks, he is, I 
believe, a month or two younger than I am. 


Now we come to a class not quite so small, 
though extremely select. Mr. Travers, Mr, 
Gardner, Mr. Evans, Mr. Ouimet, and Mr, 
Joh’ Anderson are, I know, not all the same 
age by any means, but to British eyes they 
seem to stand for the same generation—and a 
very brilliant one it is—of American golfers, 
We knew them and all about them before the 
war, whereas we only knew Mr. Guilford after 
it, so that he seems to have a little epoch of 
his own. 

Mr. Sweetser, Mr. Knepper, and I suppose 
Mr. Bobby Jones, though-he really seems tco 
old, I put down as representing the younger 
generation: but, then, where am I to put the 
brilliant infants who are already beginning to 
knock at the door? Mr. Eddie Held, Mr. Ira 
Couch, and others whose names I am afraid I 
have forgotten. No, these American genera- 
tions are very confusing. They seem to merge 
into one another, and nearly all the members 
of them are so offensively young! 


Caveats to the Classifications 


I AM afraid my attempt at classification has 
not been altogether a success. There are so 
many exceptions that it is hard to lay down 
any rules. And yet I do think that, though the 
intervals between them may vary, golfers can 
as a rule be very broadly divided into these 
three classes. The intervals between the three 
will probably always be smaller in America 
than in Britain because, whatever the game, 
and whatever the exact cause, your athletes 
seem to come forward at an earlier age than 
ours, and also to become absorbed in business 
and so fade out of their game earlier. 

Each of the three classes has some charac- 
teristics and advantages of its own. The young, 
for instance, have one advantage in that they 
generally have not much to bother their heads 
about except golf. They have not got busi- 
nesses that do uncomfortable, worrying things, 
out of pure perversity just before the cham- 
pionship, nor wives and children dependent 
thereon. 

As regards those mysterious things called 
nerves, they have very often the valor of 
ignorance; and it is a most useful kind of valor, 
save only for this: that if it does go, it goes 
quickly, with a bang, and it does not come 
back that day. 

The classical example here is that of the 
late Mr. J. A. T. Bramston, a really magnificent 
young golfer, who was one of Mr. John Low’s 
Oxford and Cambridge side that went to 
America in 1900. Mr. Bramston, then in his 
freshman year at Oxford, had been carrying 
all before him. Champions he bowled over as 
if they were ninepins, with no reverence 
whatever for their reputations. I don’t think 
he had ever felt frightened in a golf match in 
his life. But when at last fear fell upon him, 
it shattered his nerve and completely frus- 
trated his otherwise perfect game. 

He reached the semi-finals of the cham- 
pionship at Sandwich and was playing Mr. 
James Robb, who afterwards was champion. 
The match was all square going to the 16th 
hole, when Mr. Bramston, suddenly and 
without warning, hit his approach straight 
along the ground into the bunker. Without 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Ringside Seats for the 


Automobile Salon 
A Rebellion in the Exhibitors’ Ranks 
By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


ceptional opportunity to witness one at the 

ringside of the annual display of the most 
expensive and most luxurious automobiles available 
inthe United States. You will have an opportunity 
to talk with the various fighters, but you will 
probably not know that they are engaged in any- 
thing but the peaceful occupation of displaying 
and selling the world’s finest examples of motor 
coachwork and chassis engineering. 

For nineteen years the Annual Automobile Salon 
has marked the very peak of American motoring 
affairs. Inaugurated in 1904 on the top floor of 
Macy’s department store, as an exhibition of purely 
foreign cars, the event gathered great momentum 
up to the outbreak of the European War in 1914. 
Then it became impossible to import automobiles 
from the warring nations, and it was necessary to 
admit to the sacred precincts of the Salon a selected 
few of the more costly and elegant American 
machines. This innovation proved so successful 
that, when the war came to a theoretical end in 
1918 and European automobiles were again avail- 
able, the Salon continued, becoming probably the 
best display in the world of the custom body work 
of all countries where automobile manufacture is an 
industry of appreciable importance. 


[): you like a good fight? If so, there is an ex- 


For the past few years, there have been rumblings - 


of discontent on the part of some of the exhibitors. 
These have reached a climax this year in the with- 
(Continued on page 90) 





(Above) One of the first custom-built bodies on the 
Packard Single Eight chassis will be displayed by 
Judkins. It is a luxurious but conservative close- 
coupled sedan for four passengers, in which the well 
known Packard lines have been retained 


(Above) A stunning 
new body type for 
the Marmon will be 
shown by Hume. It 
is a 2-passenger cou- 
pe, with extra seats 
for two more 


(Below) In a very 
comprehensive Rolls- 
Royce exhibit we 
shall see this stand- 
ard cabriolet, in ivo- 
ty black with cream 
striping 
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Among the finest of 
American cars is the 
Cunningham, which 
which will be displayed 
at the Salon in many 
new and dignified mod- 
els, among them this 
conservative brough- 
am, in which every 
line bespeaks taste, 
speed and power 


(Left) This fast look- 
ing roadster by Le- 
Baron is one of four 
new Isotta-Fraschini 
cars to be featured at 
the Salon. Its top 
collapses completely 


Linoleum Cuts 


by 
L. L. BALCOM 
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(Above) On the little curved 
frame chassis, Renault will 
exhibit this dainty, but 
sumptuous, brougham for 
formal town uses. It has 
four-wheel brakes. The enor- 
mous new Renault touring 
car will also be seen with 
149 inches wheelbase 


(Above) This Lincoln sedan-limou- 
sine, with body by Judkins, has 
seating accommodations for four 
passengers. Note the circular 
windows in the rear quarter 


(Right) One of the greatest novel- 
ties of the year will be this square 
Voisin sedan, with a Scotch plaid 
finish in full colors, designed by 
Paul Poiret, the famous Parisian 
costume designer 


Cars Which Will Appear at Both Shows 


American and Foreign Custom Built Cars of Enclosed Types for Winter Use 

















(Left) One of the most inter- 
esting features at the Shows 
will be the displays of bodies 
built by foreign coachmakers 
from designs by LeBaron, of 
New York. This Minerva 
sedan-limousine-landaulet is 
a Le-Baron creation, re- 
cently completed in Paris 
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new Fiat engine, 

some small town 

cars, and this tour- 

ing car, shown with 

the Countess Tha- 

on de Revelle at 
the wheel 


(Above) This commodious brougham 
will be shown by Panhard. It is a 
duplicate of the Labourdette bodies 
recently delivered to President Miller- 
and and Premier Poincaré of France 


OR many years two of the most 
distinguished of American body 
builders have been prominent 
exhibitors at the Annual Automobile 
Salon. They are Locke & Company 
and Brewster & Company, whose 















(Above) The change in Locomobile 
lines this year, due to the new designs 
by LeBaron, will be among the most 
interesting body developments re- 
vealed at the Shows. This photograph 
shows the standard sedan-limousine, 
built by Locke & Company. This is 
not radically different from previous 
Locomobile designs, but has lower 
headroom and more modern exterior 
lines and curves 
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In the Fiat exhibit (Above) Prominent 
at the Foreign in the comprehen- 
Show will be a big sive display of Benz 


cars will be this 
substantial cabrio- 
let on the 6-cylin- 
der model, with 
an attractive body 
built by Fleet- 
wood 





(Above) Two closed cars with bodies 
by Brewster will be shown by Merce- 
des, together with this sport touring 
car, the chassis of which is equipped 
with the Mercedes supercharger 


tor Car Show. In fact, so tar as body 
builders, at least, are concerned, they 
are the backbone of the new exposi- 
tion. 

These two famous firms, together 
with a considerable number of other 


(Above) Among the Fleetwood bodies at the Foreign Motor Car Show 
will be this stately sedan on the Packard Single Eight chassis. Note the 
narrowness of the front corner pillars, to aid driver’s vision 


representatives of well known foreign 


names are synonomous with every- 
automobiles, have retired from the 


thing that is best, most honorable 


and most conservative among coach- 
makers on this side of the Atlantic. 
This year neither Brewster nor Locke 
wil appear at the Salon. They will, 
Owever, form a very substantial 
Part of the forthcoming Foreign Mo- 





The Foreign Motor Car Show 


The Hotel Astor Again Becomes An Automobile Center 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


Salon and have formed an organiza- 
tion of their own. They will hold 
forth in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Astor, from November 4th to 
1oth, thus bringing back to that 
(Continued on page 92) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Penalties That Some Players Pass Over 
Showing That Few Good Auction Partners Know Much of the Rules 


west, where they never played bridge 

for money. The limit of their gambling, 
if such it might be called, was for the hostess, 
at the weekly meeting of the Culvert Club, to 
put up a dollar at each table for a prize. Mrs. 
Trumpitt’s companion on the porch of a certain 
summer-resort hotel was a lady of large pro- 
portions, who talked glibly of playing for ten 
cents a point; but who usually refused to cut 
into a rubber if the stakes were more than a 
quarter a cent in real money. Mrs. Trumpitt 
speaking: 

“T am looking forward to a lovely game this 
evening with Mr. Sharp. They say he knows 
everything about the game, as he belongs to 
The Bridge Club, and The Whist Club, and 
The Auction Club. They say he is a wonderful 
player. I think it’s just lovely of him to play 
with us for such small stakes.” 

“Well, I wish you joy of the game. I played 
with him the other night, and I never want to 
again. Why, he is simply terrible.” 

“In what way?” 

“Why he counts up more in penalties than 
he does in tricks. He’s a regular bridge lawyer. 
When he got the choice of seats for the first 
game, he sat right down, and he made my 
partner choose his seat next, because he cut 
the third lowest card. Did you ever hear of 
such a thing? We always let the lady choose 
her seat, after the dealer gets his picked out. 
But that was nothing. He had a penalty for 
everything. I don’t believe half of them were 
right. I was afraid to smile at my partner when 
we set them, for fear he would charge us 50 
points for it.” 

Mrs. Trumpitt did not know what to say; 
but she thought it probable that the stout lady 
who played for ten cents a point did not know 
as much about the laws as she did about the 
stakes. The only discomfort she felt on cutting 
into the rubber with Mr. Sharp that evening 
was due to the sultry heat. 


Mee TRUMPITT was from a town in the 


RS. TRUMPITT won the cut for the 

choice of seats and cards for the first deal 
and took the chair nearest her, but finding the 
light not to her liking when she sat down, she 
changed one chair to the right. Her partner 
was not yet seated, as he was seating the other 
lady. 

“T beg your pardon,” remarked Mr. Sharp 
blandly, “but having once made your choice of 
seats you cannot change it. I am superstitious 
about such things.” This was in the nature of 
an apology for his calling attention to the 
matter, as he saw she resented it. 

“That is giving you the choice of seats,” 
interposed her partner, turning on Mr. Sharp. 
“If you did not want those seats, you would 
not say anything. As you wanted them, you 
ask the lady to change.” 

“The laws give me that privilege as a 
penalty for Mrs. Trumpitt’s changing her 
mind,”’ was the calm rejoinder. The two men 
had met at the card table before. 

Mrs. Trumpitt chose the red cards, partly 
because they matched her dress. Her partner 
told her the blue cards won every rubber that 
afternoon, and blue was his lucky color any- 
way, so she took the blue. 

“T beg your pardon,” hastily interposed Mr. 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Y and Z want 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. 
six tricks. How do they get them? Solution in 
the December number. 








Sharp; “but having once made your choice of 
cards you cannot change it. You will oblige 
me by dealing with the red cards.” 

“There you go again,” remonstrated her 
partner. “You are really making the choice 
of cards yourself, when you have no right to do 
so.” This to Mr. Sharp. 

“The laws give me that privilege, when my 
opponents make an error.” 

Mrs. Trumpitt took the red cards again, 
saying it really made no difference to her what 
cards she had, and began to shuffle them very 
dexterously, presenting them to Mr. Sharp 
to be cut. 

“T beg your pardon,” objected Mr. Sharp, 
pushing the cards from him, “but it is my 
partner’s duty to shuffle those cards for you, as 
she sits on your left.” 


ETTING rather nettled at this continual 

fusillade of corrections, Mrs. Trumpitt 
handed over the pack to be shuffled, remarking 
at the same time that they never paid any 
attention to such little details at the Culvert 
Club. 

“Now you can shuffle them,” Mr. Sharp 
suggested. 

Picking them up with the remark that she 
guessed they were shuffled enough, she began 
their distribution. 

“T shall have to trouble you to let me cut 
those cards,” Mr. Sharp interposed. 

“Why your partner cut them after she 
shuffled them.” 

“Tt is not her cut.” 

The cards were gathered up again, and pre- 
sented to be cut, after which they were dealt 
with a rapidity that betrayed some annoyance. 


So rapidly in fact that at the end she found 
herself with only three when four were needed 
to complete the deal. 

“Some of them may be stuck together,” she 
remarked. “Please count them.” Counting 
her own at the same time, she exclaimed, 
“There! I knew it. Two of mine are stuck 
together.”” Separating them she quickly com. 
pleted the deal, and picked up her hand. Mr. 
Sharp did not touch his, 


Si has always been a question with me,” 
he said, ‘“‘as to whether or not that con- 
stitutes a misdeal. The law says the first card 
must be given to the player on the dealer’s 
left, but it does not say the rest of the pack 
must be dealt one at a time. You must have 
dealt yourself two cards at one time, if two 
were stuck together.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 
demanded Mrs. Trumpitt’s partner, getting 
impatient. 

“As the last card now comes in its proper 
order to the dealer, I presume the laws have 
been complied with. I think I shall permit the 
deal to stand.” 

“Thanks, very much,” the other man said. 
“Get the laws changed to suit your ideas 
better.” 

“What difference does it make?” demanded 
Mrs. Trumpitt. “They were only two little 
clubs anyway.” 

“That will cost you fifty points,” retorted 
Mr. Sharp, putting the amount down in his 
honor column. “I thought you looked at the 
cards, but was not sure.” 

“Why, they are part of my hand. I should 
have seen them in a minute anyway. They 
were only two small clubs. I never heard of 
such a thing. Did you, partner?” 


x | BELIEVE there is some rule about looking 
at cards during the deal; but we never en- 
force it. We play bridge for amusement. 
As you say, you are going to see the cards ina 
minute, and it’s a silly law anyway.” 

“T am not discussing the wisdom of the 
laws, but the facts,” apologized Mr. Sharp. 
“What is the use of laws if you are not going 
to play the game according to them? And,” 
turning to Mrs. Trumpitt, “I shall have to 
trouble you to place those two cards on the 
table, face up, as exposed, and liable to call.” 

“T did not see them,” objected her partner. 
“T could not name them.” 

“That has nothing to do with it, my dear 
sir. Two small clubs were mentioned as in 
Mrs. Trumpitt’s hand. That makes them ex- 
posed cards, as you mentioned them after the 
deal was complete.” 

Mrs. Trumpitt’s only response was a shrug, 
as she laid down the four and deuce of clubs. 
This was the rest of the distribution, as 
actually dealt. 

Picking up her cards hurriedly, Mrs. Trum- 
pitt said, “No-trump”; but, glancing at the 
cards on the table, corrected herself. ‘‘I mean 
one spade. That was just a slip of the tongue, 
partner.” 

“You will pardon me, Mrs. Trumpitt; but 
you cannot change your original declara- 
tion.” 


(Continued on page 102) 
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A double--reasted Chesterfield 
overcoat, made of grayish blue 
chinchilla with a velvet collar 
and cuffs outlined with velvet, 
is suitable for both formal and 
informal town wear. The 
single-breasted Chesterfield 
overcoat of dark blue or brown 
soft worsted which follows the 
outline of the figure, with the 
lower part cut rather full, col- 
lar of cloth, and sleeves fin- 
ished plain with three buttons, 
is a most useful garment for 
general knock-about wear. The 
great coat, which hangs easily 
with side and inverted pleat in 
the center of the back is only 
4 suitable for heavy weather 





at 


ORAWINGS BY CARL HASLAM 


For the Well Dressed Man 


The Requirements of the Smart Man in the Way of Winter Overcoats 


a general renovation of the wardrobe 

isin order. The winter clothes, especially 
the overcoats, which have hung in camphor or 
been stored away in some moth-proof closet, 
should be brought out before the stock-taking 
of the remains of last winter’s clothes is made. 
Having sorted out last year’s wardrobe, the 
winter purchases must be made. 

Of the three overcoats essential to the 
properly turned-out man’s equipment for 
wintering in town, there are doubtless one or 
two left over which will last through another 
season. But out of the three, at least one or two 
must be replaced by smart, up-to-date coats of 
a practical type, which can be used for two or 
more seasons to come. 

The new coat will be a Chesterfield for dress, 
a great coat or ulster for heavy weather, or a 
coat for general knockabout wear, suitable 
for the business lounge suit, for these are the 
essential coats. Of course, in addition to these, 
a fur-lined coat, a racoon motoring coat, and a 
taincoat, which is perhaps lined with fleece, 
may be added to the luxurious man’s ward- 
tobe; but the most essential of all is a medium 
weight coat for general use. 

During the past few seasons, the double- 


Wee the approach of the winter season, 





A smart New York haberdasher has just im- 
ported from the well-known hat-maker, Hill- 
house of London, this smart gray felt Hom- 
burg, which is of the type now worn by the 
majority of the men in Bond St. 


breasted guard’s coat, with a half belt and 
inverted pleats at the back, double cuffs and 
generously cut collar and lapel, has been the 
most favored, for it is both practical and 
smart for evening and day wear. Heretofore, 
this coat was made in dark blue chinchilla. 
Now, it is more fashionable to make it in a 
chinchilla with a slight grayish cast. 

This new shade of material is not only 
smart for the guard’s coat, but is now being 


used to make the single-breasted Chesterfield 
type of coat, which is illustrated on this and 
the following page, and which is not only 
newer, but will probably supersede the guard’s 
coat in popularity. It will be worn in brown, 
as well as in blue-gray chinchilla; but, in the 
case of a man who wishes one coat to do for 
both evening and day wear, it should be made 
in blue. 

When a man has two coats, one for evening 
and one for day, the latter being the double- 
breasted Chesterfield shown in the center 
above, his knockabout coat for day wear had 
best be made in brown. The color of brown 
known as “‘téte de negre”’ is the smart shade. 
A bowler hat is preferable with the brown or 
blue coat for mid-winter town wear. The 
Homburg of gray or taupe, which are now the 
smart colors, is more suitable with a great 
coat or ulster, as it is ideally suited to travel- 
ing, rainy weather and motoring. Because it is 
a less formal type of hat than the bowler, it is 
second to the bowler as a choice for town 
wear in the ‘“‘season”. 

Since the ulster, very popular now in an all- 
over plaid material of cheery colors, is es- 
sentially a heavy weather coat, it will be 
found much more practical when fur-lined. 
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In London, the smart overcoat for town wear is 

now a black single-breasted coat with a velvet 

collar. It is cut straight, with a slight accentuation 
at the weistline 


WING to the vagaries of our climate, 

overcoats have become a very important 

necessity in the Londoner’s wardrobe, 
but the season has not seen any very important 
changes. 

The smartest and most popular model for 
town wear is the black single-breasted overcoat 
with a velvet collar. It is worn witha slight ac- 
centuation at the waist, and the skirts are cut 
as narrow as is comfortable to walk in. Some 
very smart men do not have a slit in the back 
of their overcoats, but this is uncomfortable, 
and there is a tendency to crease when one sits 
down. There should be a breast pocket show- 
ing a corner of handkerchief, and care should 
be taken that the lapels are not pressed flat, 
but should roll back. 

This coat is worn in nearly every weight of 
material, a heavy black serge being the most 
popular; but a very smart autumn model is 
made in a black or very dark gray whipcord 
material. These whipcords are becoming 
increasingly popular for coats and suits, 
and the latest patterns are very attractive, 
especially what is known as the diamond 
weave. Incidentally, all the smartest tail- 
ors have their own exclusive patterns. 
These materials are much more expensive, 
but they last longer and keep their shape 
better than any other. 


fs return to our overcoats, the same 
simple model is made in tweed and is 
particularly suitable for everyday wear; 
but it is made without a velvet collar. As 
an alternative, the slip-on shape, hanging in 
foldsfrom theshoulders, is a practical model; 
but the coat is not cut so full as in the past. 


Our London Letter 


on Men’s Fashions 


Coats with pleats and bands are going out of 
fashion, chiefly because they are copied by 
every ready-made house and cheap tailor and, 
incidentally, because a belt can cover a mul- 
titude of misfits! Nevertheless, there is one 
very good belted model which is a modifica- 
tion of the guardsman’s overcoat. It is double 
breasted and has a box pleat running from 
between the shoulders to the base of skirt; it 
is caught at the waist by a half belt, and the 
pleat is only sufficiently loose below the belt 
to give freedom for walking. 

For rough wear in the country, there are 
innumerable variations of the models above 
mentioned, but they are best bought at a good 
ready-to-wear house. Burberry’s models are 
generally accepted as a good standard for 
“slip-ons”’, waterproofs, and the like. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that every 
article of clothing should be as simple as 
possible, and sobriety is the keynote of the 
well dressed man, down to the minutest detail. 
Brightly colored socks, ties and waistcoats are 
kept for country wear. For London, black or 
gray ties are worn. These should be made of 
a thick silk with a very heavy rib, either her- 
ring-bone or a cross weave pattern, and are 
worn in a simple sailor knot. Blues and browns 
of a dark shade are worn, but undoubtedly the 
smartest looking tie is black. 


R day wear, double turn-down collars 
have taken the place of wing collars, and 
even at Ascot this year, ninety-five per cent 
of the smartest men wore turn-down collars 
with a black sailor knot tie, and only about 
one per cent wore white waistcoats with their 
morning coats—the waistcoat being made of 
the same material as the coat. 

The same note of simplicity applies to town 
socks. They should be of ribbed silk or lisle 
thread; and blacks and grays, or brown with 
brown shoes, are the correct wear. Colored 
“clocks’’, stripes or rings are no longer fash- 
ionable. While on the subject of socks, we 
should mention for the benefit of those who 
love bright colors that the “fair isles” have 
produced a lovely knitted sock for country 
wear, made of a stout silk, hand knitted. They 
are very comfortable in the country; but as 
the output is limited, theyaredifficult toobtain. 


OCIETY demands that certain conven- 
tions shall be obeyed; and not the least 
among these is the usage that the man should 
be properly dressed as befits the occasion. It 
makes no allowances for a small income—on 
the contrary, it insists that you can at least 





Brightly colored handkerchiefs are now replaced by elaborately 
initialed ones of sheer white linen, which are often bordered by 
a colored line 
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The model of coat opposite is also made in tweed 

and is particularly useful for everyday wear. It 

is made without a velvet collar and is sometimes 
belted in at the back 


appear to be in comfortable circumstances. 
At first sight this appears a difficult problem 
to the probably impecunious young man 
anxious that his début into ‘‘le monde ou !’on 
s’amuse”’ should be successful. 

Women have a great advantage over men 
in the matter of dressing, for they can wear 
each other’s clothes, and can buy dresses by 
the smartest French costumiers which have 
probably been worn only once. A man has to 
have everything made for him, and a suit 
can never be altered successfully. 

It is a curious thing that there are practi- 
cally no fashion papers for men. The obvious 
remark that men have better things to think 
about than clothes, is not very logical; for 
nowadays, when men’s clothes are still at 
exorbitant prices, the great majority of 
men have to think about them whether 
they like it or not. In fact, neatness of 
appearance and well cut clothes count far 
more than most people would care to admit. 
Quite rightly, too, for it is the outward and 
visible sign of an orderly mind. Being well 
dressed is not altogether a question of 
finance, for quality counts rather than 
quantity. One well cut suit by a first rate 
tailor, and of first rate stuff, is worth at 
least three of inferior cut and quality. 


N buying a “trousseau’’, it is better to 

choose a first rate tailor before counting 
the cost;and, having chosen the best tailor, 
choose the very best materials which he has 
tooffer. Thislookslike wild extravagance, but 
itisin every way the greatest economy. G 
stuffs keep their shape well and wear for as 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Three little Campbell’s chefs are we, 
Bubbling o’er with health and glee— 


Three little chefs in spotless white, 
Hire us as your cooks tonight! 





Hire us! 


And you have at your daily service specialists 
with a life-long training in making good soups. 
Our buyers search the markets of the world for 
the finest ingredients. Our French chefs blend 
them, after our own exclusive recipes, in kitchens 
of spotless cleanliness. ‘Make’ your soup by 
getting Campbell’s from your grocer! 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


tells in one taste why Campbell’s are chefs for 
millions of American homes. Pure tomato juices 
are blended with rich country butter and 
appetizing seasoning. This is the great American 
soup, placed regularly on the dining-tables of the 
land—always welcome, always refreshing and 
nutritious. 


Soup for health—every day! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 














CAMDEN, N. Jay USAe 





It abounds in wholesome 
nourishment. Heat sepa- 
rately equal portions of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
and milk or cream. Be 
careful not to boil. Adda 
pinch of baking soda to the 
hot soup and stir into the 
hot milk or cream. Serve 
immediately. Many prefer 
to use evaporated milk for 
an extra rich Cream of 
Tomato. 





Give the children==> 
Cream of Tomato! 
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long as you want them—and even when they 
are virtually worn out, the cut will give them 
an air of distinction. If the wardrobe is neces- 
sarily a small one, inconspicuous stuffs should 
be chosen; and it might not be amiss to give 
some suggestion as to what is absolutely 
necessary for the young man of fashion. 

The most important item is the dress suit; 
and this is the most difficult to fit. Not every 
body can look smart in dress clothes, but a 
well cut suit is half the battle, and a good 
tailor will know better than anyone what is 
correct. He will also put the correct number 
of buttons in the right place, made of the right 
material. It is quite extraordinary how a 
button too many, or too few, will ruin a dress 
coat, and how noticeable a defect it is. A very 
considerable saving of expense can be effected 
by ordering a dinner jacket of the same 
material as the dress suit, in which case the 
trousers can be worn alternately. 


MORNING coat with two pairs of striped 
cashmere trousers is necessary if the 
wearer is in town during the season. The coat 
may be braided or not. This is a matter of 
personal choice, and there seems to be no 
definite fashion, as both are being worn. 
Three lounge suits should be enough. One 
should be of a dark blue serge, which will 
prove serviceable for evening wear when dress 
clothes are not required; a dark brown tweed 
of not too distinct a pattern will make a 
pleasant change; and the third should be of a 
dark gray cheviot, either in herring bone or a 
striped pattern, for every day wear, and it is 






































advisable to have at least two pairs of trousers 
made to this suit. It should be of a pattern 
which looks equally well in town or country. 
One sports suit will probably be enough, if it 
is relieved occasionally, and in due season, 
by white or gray flannel trousers. 

At present, coats are cut tight, accentuating 
the figure; but this largely depends on the 
wearer. A slim man naturally can wear his 
clothes tighter than a fat one; but what is 
most important of all is to be suitably dressed 
for the occasion. With the clothes mentioned 
above, it is almost impossible to go wrong; 
and a good rule is that the smarter the func- 
tion, the darker the clothes, ties and socks 
should be. 

With regard to linen, twelve evening 
shirts will probably be found necessary. 
These should have two stud holes, and should 
be made of piqué linen. The white waistcoat 
worn with evening clothes is often made of the 
same material as the shirts, and, incidentally, 
should be single breasted. Double-breasted 
waistcoats came into fashion for a while, but 
have no permanency. 

Six day shirts should be enough, but it will 


be more comfortable to have twelve. These’ 


should be made of what is known as Oxford 
shirting—a material which wears well, and 
which always looks smart. A white ground 
with a small and narrow colored stripe is smart 
and clean looking. As a general rule, in the 
small wardrobe it is well to avoid one-colored 
shirts, such as blue, gray, yellow and, above 
all, pink. 

Anything in the nature of conspicuous ties 


VANITY FAIR 


The acme of neatness 
is achieved in this 
elaborately fitted ward- 
robe, which is a new 
idea from London. It 
is built to contain 
twelve suits, twenty- 
four pairs of trousers, 
thirty-six handker- 
chiefs, thirty-six col- 
lars, twelve pairs of 
undershorts, six hats, 
twenty-four shirts, 
twelve pairs of pyja- 
mas, twelve undervests, 
thirty-six pairs of socks, 
and eight pairs of boots 
and shoes 








and socks should be avoided. Light socks 
have gone completely out of fashion and should 
never be worn except with flannels. In fact, 
it would be good advice to suggest buying 
three pairs of black socks and three pairs of 
dark brown—both in lisle thread or an all 
wool material of medium thickness. If they 
are too thin, they will be in holes after being 
worn once; and a sock with a hole in the heel 
is practically useless as, however well darned, 
they look untidy. 


‘HE most useful assortment of ties with the 

above wardrobe would be two black ribbed 
silk ties, which always look smart and are 
always correct wear. There should also be two 
of dark gray, brown or blue, and two light ties. 
These could be of uncreasable silk, now made 
in attractive two color combinations. 

A dozen white linen handkerchiefs are 
enough, and a fine white linen with an em- 
broidered monogram looks smarter than any 
colored handkerchief, and can be used for both 
day and evening wear. 

As for hats, a silk hat will serve both for 
smart day wear and also in the evenings with 
dress clothes. A black felt bowler, a gray hom- 
burg and a cap are further necessities, .and all 
these should be bought of a reputable hatter, 
as a badly made hat is noticeably out of place. 

With good quality clothes and atten- 
tion to detail, such as keeping the clothes 
well pressed and brushed, and, above all, 
sobriety of color, the man with a limited in- 
come can appear as well dressed as the man 
with unlimited means. 
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This booklet illustrates and describes 
the Whitman candies and packages. 
Helpful in selecting gifts and planning 
Christmas lists. A special service for 
Americans abroad and in the Army and 
Navy. Write for booklet. 


Cavente 


“Direct from Zens,” 


HE store that sells the Sampler sells also the ten separate 
packages represented in the Sampler. 

It sells the QUALITY GROUP of candies, Whitman's 
Pleasure Island, Salmagundi, Standard Chocolates and other 
well-known assortments. 

It sells a variety of the other packages put up by Whitman's 
to suit every taste. 

It is a selected store, usually the leading drug store, and it is 
protected in the sale of Whitman's in order to enlist its whole- 
hearted co-operation in serving you these perfect candies in 
perfect condition. 

Such stores receive every package of Whitman's direct—not 
through a jobber. Frequent shipments are made them by express. 

They are pledged to care for Whitman's candies carefully 
and are deeply interested in your continued satisfaction with 
WHITMAN'S. 

There is such a store in nearly every neighborhood in the 
land, an almost perfect system of candy distribution, on a 
national scale. 

Any package of Whitman's that does not entirely please 
you, for any reason, will be taken back by either the Whitman 

-_» dealer or by the makers— 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Also makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Chicago San Francisco 





~~ Chocolates 
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Kaskel ®& Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 
For Autumn W ear 


Selections of unu- 
sual French Neck- 
wear appropriate 
for the cooler days. 
Of heavy moires in 
stripes and cross- 
bars in a complete 
range of colors— 
these are unsur- 
passed both in qual- 
ity and design. 
Scarves illustrated 

$6.00 











An appropriate glove for 
Fall is one of real 
reindeer made of excep- 
tionally choice skins and 
carefully handstitched 
throughout. The trimness 
and sturdiness of this 
glove will afford both im- 
mediate and future satis- 
faction. $12.50 





Animmediate requirement for 
Autumn is light-weight 
Woolen Hosiery. Fit and 
variety of design are com- 
bined with the comfort and 
durability associated only 
with wool. In dark grounds, 
relieved by either vertical or 
horizontal fancy stripes in a 
variety of colors. 

Hose illustrated $4.00 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL ATTENTION 


567 FIFTH AVENUE at 46th STREET, NEW YORK 


40 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





VANITY FAIR 





One of the newest English cars is this Barker sedan on the Rolls-Royce 

chassis, owned by Mr. Alexander Smith Cochrane, of New York. Staggard 

doors give direct entrance to the front seats on the left and to the rear seats 

at the right. Note the thin front corner pillars. Each side of the windshield 
is separately adjustable 


Kuropean 


Motoring 


Front Wheel Brakes and Superchargers Engage Attention 


By C.S. BISS 


NQUESTIONABLY, the outstand- 
ks feature of 1924 motor car 

design in Europe will be the 
introduction of many new systems of 
front wheel brakes. In France, four 
wheel brakes are already supplied with 
approximately 75 per cent of the cars, 
but in England and in other parts of 
Europe where automobile manufacture 
is carried on to any great extent, this 
modern innovation has not made. such 


| great progress. Allthe preparations now 


being made for the international motor ex- 
hibitions at Paris and London strengthen 
the conviction that front wheel braking 
will be the big engineering development 
of the year. 

In motoring circles, it would seem that 
four-wheel brakes are the sole topic of 
conversation; and in every issue of the 
technical press references are made to 
this subject. One thing which has held 
back the introduction of such brakes has 


| been the fact that manufacturers have 





had to dispose of their 1923 cars. These 
were not equipped with front wheel 
brakes, and in consequence the makers 
have been reticent in discussing the 
question. On the other hand, those car 
builders who have already brought their 
products up to date are extraordinarily 
active in impressing their merits upon 
the public. 

It is amusing to read the views against 
the introduction of four-wheel brakes, 
as expressed in the correspondence 
columns of the technical press. It 
recalls forcibly the positive assertions of 
those who entered the public prints at 
the time of the introduction of the 
6-cylinder engine. At that time, the 
opposition was vigorous to the point of 
bitterness. Yet, the six cylinder is today 
one of the most popular types, and in 
July 6-cylinder cars were driven to 
victory in the Grand Prix race, the 
world’s greatest automobile contest 

Generally speaking, all modern mctor 
car improvements are the outcome of 
practical experience gained in racing, 
two notable exceptions being the 6- 
cylinder engine and the electrical engine 
starter. However, four-wheel brakes are 
not an exception, although I can recall 


| that they were fitted to the Argyll car, 


a Scottish product, some years before the 
war, and on the Isotta-Fraschini as far 
back as 1g10. 

The British motoring world is justly 
proud of the great success of the Sun- 
beam team of racers in the French Grand 
Prix, although we fully appreciate the 
bad luck which snatched victory from 
the grasp of Salamano, in the Fiat, 


when victory for him seemed so near. 
A flying stone, a broken petrol tank, 
and his machine was stranded so far 
from the replenishing pits that, despite 
the valiant endeavors of his mechanic, 
he could not get going again before 
his rivals had passed him and finished 
the race. Very great credit is due to 
Sunbeam, whose team of three was 
the only team to complete the race. The 
Fiat team was, undoubtedly, the fastest 
in the field. Bordino was timed over the 
circuit at 87 miles per hour, and over a 
selected 300 metre stretch at 122 miles 
per hour. The winner’s average for the 
entire race was 75 miles per hour. This 
was not so very fast, of course, but all 
the drivers complained that the road was 
dangerous for very high speed, and the 
surface went badly to pieces. 

The Sunbeam engines were six cylin- 
dered, with practically no novel features; 
with only two valves per cylinder, with 
magneto ignition, and only one carburetor 
for each engine. The Fiats were of eight 
cylinders, also with two valves per 
cylinder; but were fitted with super- 
chargers which, no doubt, accounted for 
their extraordinary speed. In each case, 
the engines were reported as turning over 
at 6000 r.p.m.,a truly phenomenal speed. 

Supercharging is an engineering matter 
which will attract much attention during 
the coming months. It is a method of 
forced induction of motor fuel, and is the 
latest device of the automotive engineers 
to extract more power from a limited cyl- 
inder capacity. Its merits have been con- 
clusively proven by the Fiats in the Grand 
Prix. It would seem now only a question 
of time before the principle is embodied in 
general motoring practice. The Mercedes 
engineers, satisfied with their racing ex- 
perience and their experimental work, 
have actually incorporated the idea into 
their touring cars, and we have seen in 
England an example of their new 1% 
litre touring car, so fitted. In this model 
the supercharger is brought into action 
at the will of the driver, whereas in the 
Fiat racer the supercharger is in operation 
all the time. Engineers recommend that 
the supercharger should not be allowed to 
operate until a fairly good speed has been 
attained. On a flat surface, an increase in 
speed of from 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
is obtained by the use of this device. In 
hill climbing a greater increase still is 
noted, while in tests of acceleration, the 
increased power is phenomenal. 

If we ventured to prophesy, we would 
predict the ultimate introduction of 
forced induction and the elimination of 
the carburetor as we know it today. 
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THE NEW V-63 SUBURBAN 


Expect Great Things! 


The moment you see this New V-63 Cadillac you 
instinctively expect surpassing performance. 


And when you drive and ride in the car, your first 
impression becomes positive conviction. 


You discover that Cadillac riding ease has taken on 
a new meaning; that driving is a subconscious func- 
tion, so effortless that you are left free to relax and 
enjoy; that safety is vitally advanced by Cadillac 
Four Wheel Brakes. 


But even these remarkable refinements are over- 


shadowed by the performance of the new harmonized 
and balanced V-Type eight-cylinder engine. 


You are immediately conscious of great power and 
speed, and because of new principles of design the car’s 
flight is virtually the only hint of the motor’s presence. 


All is quietness and smooth travel; there is nothing 
to detract from enjoyment of a motoring experience 
which you know is without precedent or parallel. 


To see the New Cadillac is to expect great things; to 
drive and ride in it is to have those expectations 
splendidly realized. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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rattic hazards demand 
that you know these facts 





Bumpers differ not only in looks but in mechanical 
principles. Your car investment, the lives of your 
dear ones, often depend upon your bumpers. So do 
not buy your bumpers blindfold. Or let strangers 
select them. 


Biflex advantages can be seen, measured, compared. 
Note the great up and down “bumping surface” of 
Biflex. This effectively blocks other bumpers of 
varying heights and takes blows from any direction. 


Then note the great “cushioning area.” This deep 
spring space between the bars takes up collision 
shocks just as your springs take up road shocks. The 
full-looped ends furnish the greatest possible flexi- 
bility, capable of withstanding terrific impacts. Note 
that these full-looped-ends make Biflex one continuous 
rebounding spring, like a hoop. This construction 
affords maximum protection and minimum overhang 
weight. 


Biflex Bumpers, made of finest spring steel, are the 
original double-bar bumpers with full-looped ends. 
They are made to furnish adequate bumper protec- 
tion, not to satisfy style fads or to compete on price. 
When you have equipped your car, front and rear, 
with Biflex, you know you have done all that is 
humanly possible to discount the dangers of the road. 
While Biflex beauty needs no comment. 








Pn Ri, 
tbaeersuendsganserene 8 
Trade Mark 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are fully 
guaranteed against imperfections in ma- 
terials and workmanship. Protected by 
U. S. patents. There is only one Biflex. 
If any auto or accessory dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. Priced from $25 
to $28 a 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, Waukegan, Lil. 
Export Department, 130 West 42nd St., New York City 


Billex 


Cushion Bumper 
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VANITY FAIR 


Ringside Seats for the Automobile Salon 


(Continued from page 79) 


drawal of several very important con- 
cerns, whose presence at previous hold- 
ings of the Salon contributed much to 
distinguish it. These firms have formed 
an organization of their own, and will 
conduct the first Foreign Motor Car 
Show, at the Hotel Astor, during the week 
beginning November 4th. An advance 
account of this Show is given elsewhere 
in this issue of Vanity Fair. 

The politics and grievances which have 
actuated this insurgent movement do not 
concern us here. Only the result is im- 
portant. This means the holding of two 
splendid exhibitions of exceptional coach- 
work and highly modern automotive 
engineering. It represents a real treat for 
the person who studies automobile affairs 
from the connoisseur’s viewpoint, and 
likes to keep abreast of what is newest, 
best and most interesting in the auto- 
mobile world. 


A Prognostication of Delights 


T is but natural that this upheaval 

among exhibitors should spur the 
management of the Annual Automobile 
Salon to the greatest efforts of its long and 
successful career. It is a little early yet to 
give a complete description of every car 
the Salon will reveal. Some of them, at 
this writing, are hardly beyond the blue- 
print stage. Others, including some of 
those presenting the most interesting 
novelties, are being held back until the 
actual opening of the Salon. But, after 
an exhaustive course of investigation, 
interviewing and picture collecting, we 
are able to state that this year’s Salon will 
surpass all others in the unusual new 
features of the cars on display, in the 
luxury, beauty and ingenuity of the body 
work, and in the presentation of interest- 
ing mechanical ideas and features in the 
various American and foreign chassis. 

It will be, in the best sense, an inter- 
national exposition. Most of the Ameri- 
can cars of the finer types will be exhibited 
either by various body builders or by their 
own makers. At least nine different 
coachmakers, including some of those 
most distinguished in America and 
Europe, will reveal the progress of the 
past year in body fittings, lines and color 
schemes. Five of the highest types of 
Continental European cars will engage the 
visitors’ attention. The Salon will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Commodore, from November 11th to 


| 17th. 


The New Models 


HE list of American cars, which will be 

seen at the Salon in entirely new 
models, includes Cunningham, Cadillac, 
Lincoln, Locomobile, Marmon, Packard, 
Peerless, Lafayette, and the American 
Rolls-Royce. Among the foreign cars 
will be the Isotta-Fraschini, Lancia, 
Minerva, Renault, Voisin and at least one 
spectacular new European car, with a 
special body, built in Paris from designs 
by LeBaron, of New York. This machine 
is being guarded as a close secret. 

The American body builders, to date, 
include Fleetwood, Holbrook, LeBaron, 
Hume, Dietrich, Brunn, Judkins, Healey 
and the Merrimac Body Company. Most 
prominent among the exhibits of foreign 
coachwork will be those of the famous 
firms of Kellner and Rothschild, both of 
Paris, whose artistry will be seen on 
Renault and Voisin cars. 

There is room here only for a bare men- 
tion of some of the high spots of the 
exposition. Next month we shall give a 
detailed account of the cars on display. 

Among the most interesting of the new 
models will be a large number of Loco- 
mobiles, designed by LeBaron. The 
LeBaron studio is now supervising the 
body design of all the cars manufactured 
by the Durant organization. This means 
that Locomobile, Princeton, Flint, Du- 


| rant, Eagle, and even the little Star, have 


in prospect some radical and artistic 
changes in appearance. We have before 
us pictures of eight of the new LeBaron 
Locomobiles, and they are a pleasure 
to see. In addition, LeBaron will 
create a remarkable innovation at the 
Salon. For the first time in the history 
of the Salon, or American motoring for 
that matter, there will be exhibited a 
number of custom bodies built abroad by 
American designers for the American 
motoring public. LeBaron has opened a 
Paris office, and is having a number of 
bodies built from its own designs by some 
of the finest European coachmakers for 
importation to America. Some of these 
will be on exhibition at the Salon, includ- 
ing the ‘‘dark horse” already mentioned, 
built by D’Ieteren Fréres of Brussels; 
while Locomobiles of LeBaron design will 
be shown with bodies built by Paul 
Ostrook & Company, Demarest, and the 
New Haven Carriage Company. 

One of the most distinguished names in 
American coach building is that of Hol- 
brook. At the Salon, this company will 
specialize in closed bodies on the Packard 
Single Eight, Packard Single Six, and 
Cadillac Type 63 chassis. The Cadillac, 
which is the new model with four-wheel 
brakes and other radical improvements, 
will be a 7-passenger sedan limousine. 
Two of the Packard Single Eights will be 
a sedan-limousine and a_ 5-passenger 
sedan, while the Packard Single Six will 
be shown as a dainty solid-quarter 
brougham. 

Brunn is a newcomer to the Salon, but 
is well known to the motoring public for 
its graceful designs on Lincoln, Packard, 
Hispano-Suiza and other fine chassis, the 
two former of which will be seen at the 
Salon in some striking town car models. 


The Foreign Cars 

N° foreign car has made greater pro- 

gress in this country during the past 
few years than the Italian Isotta- 
Fraschini. At least four of these luxurious 
machines will be seen at the Salon. One 
of these will be a dignified sedan-limou- 
sine, by Fleetwood. One will be a fully 
collapsible square-cornered Salamanca 
cabriolet, by LeBaron. There will be, 
likewise, a LeBaron sport type convert- 
ible runabout. The fourth Isotta- 
Fraschini is one which Captain D’Annun- 
zio, son of the famous poet-statesman, and 
American representative of the Isotta- 
Fraschini, is now having completed in 
Italy. Its details are being withheld until 
the Salon opens, but it is stated to be an 
exceedingly novel car. 

Fleetwood has long been famous for its 
special bodies on Packard chassis, and 
this year’s Fleetwood display at the Salon 
will reveal this company’s latest handi- 
work on the new Packard Single Eight, as 
well as on the Lincoln chassis. Judkins, 
the New England coachmaker whose work 
has such a delicate and distinctive touch, 
will likewise show a number of interesting 
new bodies on the Lincoln and Packard 
Single Eight chassis. Hume, of Boston, is 
another body builder of the finest type, 
whose work is easy for the expert eye to 
distinguish, especially on account of the 
peculiar, gentle curves at the rear of the 
tops of its enclosed cars. Hume has more 
or less specialized on bodies for the 
Marmon chassis, and some of these, in 
sedan, brougham and coupe models, will 
speak for themselves at the Salon. 

Rolls-Royce, in addition to being shown 
by some of the body builders, will, as 
usual, have a very comprehensive display 
of its new standard models. Some sur- 
prising innovations in conservative town 
car bodies will be exhibited for the first 
time by Cunningham. This car, which has 
for the past few years revealed such 
interesting combinations of colors, up- 
holstery and cabinet work, particularly 
in its closed cars, will be present this year 
withsome surprising but tasteful creations. 
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The Packard Single-Eight is the 
literal embodiment of the ulti- 
mate degree of fine motoring. 


Principles never before applied 
to a motor car have made pos 
sible a luxury of riding, con- 
trol, and performance beyond 


NOE LLADOL VERN CL WERNER DY ERNE CANO 


anything heretofore recorded. 


It is significant that this great 
undertaking was in the hands of 
Packard engineers. In the minds 
of American motoriststhisestab- 
lishes, once and for all, the high 


character of the achievement. 
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But, naturally, an advance into 
the higher realms of motoring so 
pronounced and unprecedent- 
ed is difficult to describe. It is 
best understood only after you 
have had the unique experience 
of riding in the Single-Eight. 


e 
Packard Single-Eight Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed 
Packard Single-Six Furnished in Eleven Popular Body Types, Open and Enclosed 
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ROGER & GALLET 


PARFUMEURS-—PARIS 
Purveyors to a Fragrance-loving World 


Masters of the Art of Fragrance for three generations— 
from grandfather to grandson—the Roger & Gallet 
of today are giving a fragrance-loving world all the 
delicate flower perfumes of old and many new crea- 
tions, just as lovely, but more individual, more novel 
and distinctive, and so more appealing to present day 
American Womanhood. 


Among the newest of these creations are: 


Le JADE 


The Precious Perfume 


Just offered to the American public and even now du- 
plicating the instant and enthusiastic appreciation of 
Paris. Le Jade is very individual and wholly different 
from any other perfume. It suggests the Orient— 
tempts—allures—deceives. It is obtainable in Extrait, 
Eau de Toilette, Poudre, Savon, Sachet; also combinations 
in boxes beautifully decorated in green and gold. 


Sour /MOUr 


(FLOWERS OF LOVE) 
The most luxurious perfume in the world 


THE FRAGRANCE OF YOUTH AND LOVE 


Just as lovely as itsname, pure and desirable as the 
lingering perfumes of old, no fragrance can ever take 
the place of Fleurs d’ Amour among the increasing host 
of American women who have made it their own. In all 
the most desirable preparations. 

Roger & Gallet Christmas Gift Boxes containing com- 
binations of toilet preparations, are offered in Fleurs 
d’ Amour, Le Jade, Violette de Parme, and many other 
favorite perfumes. 


ROGER & GALLET 


25 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


“Fashions in Fra- 

grance,” Roger & Gal- 

let’s new guide to Pa- 

risian Toilet Specialties 
on request. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Foreign Motor Car Show 


(Continued from page 81) 


hostelry the motor car atmosphere which 
hovered around it annually when it was 
the home of the Salon. 


ENZ, Renault, Panhard, Mercedes, 

Voisin, Fiat, Lanchester, Hotchkiss, 
Minerva, Locomobile, Rolls-Royce, Lin- 
coln, Steiger (of Germany) and, possibly, 
Citroen, will be there, as will a number of 
body builders, including LeBaron, Brunn, 
Judkins, Brewster, Fleetwood, Locke, 
Demarest, Holbrook, Kellner, Roth- 
schild and Hume. Not all of these cars 
and coachmakers will appear as direct 
exhibitors, .but their chassis and bodies 
will be there in the various displays, and 
the public will be given a splendid chance 
for comparison with the cars to be re- 
vealed a week later at the Salon at the 
Commodore. 

In fact, New York is going to have a 
very busy show season. These two exhi- 
bitions of expensive chassis and bodies 
will follow very shortly the Second 
Annual Closed Car Show at the Grand 
Central Palace, the first week in October; 
while the National Automobile Show, at 
the Eighth Coast Artillery Armory, in 
Fordham, and the Annual Motorboat 
Show, at the Grand Centra] Palace, will 
both take place the same week, January 
5th to r2th. 

Probably the greatest novelty that the 
motoring public will see at any of the ex- 
positions this year will be one of the Voi- 
sin cars at the Foreign Motor Car Show— 
if it arrives from France in time. This is 
a square, box-like sedan, with a body in 
Scotch ‘plaid in full colors, designed by 
Paul Poiret, the famous Paris dressmaker. 
The more or less grotesque appearance of 
this sedan, should it reach New York in 
time, will be more than offset by the more 
interesting and more practical details of 
the seven other Voisin cars to be shown. 


| These will include a limousine with a 


body by Rothschild in pearl gray, with 
black panels and mudguards, and inlaid 
mahogany woodwork. This is a copy of 
the body which won the Grand Prix at 
the recent Concours d’Elegance in Paris. 
Holbrook & Company will supply one of 
the other Voisin cars, a sedan-limousine 
in two shades of gray. 

Among the other Voisins will be a sport 


| touring car on the Voisin Grand Prix 


chassis, in water green, with black mold- 
ings and black mudguards. This body is a 


| streamline design, to eliminate air re- 


sistance, and is the result of the Voisin 
experience in the recent Grand Prix race at 
Le Mans, France. A small 10 h. p. coupe 
de ville in black, with pearl gray uphol- 
stery without pleats or tucks, and built 


| entirely in the Voisin factory, as an exact 


duplicate of the car recently purchased by 
the Queen of Spain; a touring cabriolet in 
royal blue by Rothschild; and a 1o h.p. 
5-passenger touring car in light blue with 
gold stripes, will also be displayed. 


T last year’s Salon no cars attracted 
greater attention on account of their 
beauty of line and color than the German 
Benz, which this year will form a sub- 


' stantial part of the Foreign Motor Car 


Show. There will be a de luxe cabriolet by 
Fleetwood on the 6-cylinder model; and 
an old fashioned coach, also on the 6- 
cylinder chassis, with six fenders, two 
carriage type lamps and seating accom- 
modations for four passengers, specially 
built for Mr. S. S. Kresge, the prominent 
Detroit merchant. Among the other 
Benz models will be a small town car on 
the 4-cylinder chassis. 

Mr. Henry Ford’s luxurious product, 
the Lincoln, will be represented by four 
models, two by Judkins, one by Brunn, 
and one by Fleetwood. Judkin’s cars will 
be a Berline, which is a name some firms 
employ to designate the sedan-limousine. 
Judkin will also be represented by a 
leather backed coupe in black finish, with 
red running gear, brass fittings and a lug- 


gage compartment large enough for a 
trunk ora half dozen suitcases. The Brunn 
body will be a fully collapsible cabriolet, 
while the Fleetwood Lincoln will be a 7- 
passenger sedan-limousine. 

Panhard and Levassor will exhibit 
at least four cars from its comprehen- 
sive line of models, which at present com- 
prises the 10 h. p., the 12 h. p., the 16 
h. p. and 20 h. p. in the 4-cylinder model, 
and the 35-60 h. p. in the straight-eight 
model, all of them built upon the sleeve- 
valve principle. One of these will be a 
sport torpedo model on the eight-in-line 
chassis, as exhibited at the Paris Salon. 
Among the 4-cylinder models will be a 
small coupe, similar to those recently 
built for President Millerand and Premier 
Poincaré of France. 

Locke and Company’s exhibit will be 
most comprehensive. It will include a 
sma!] Rolls-Royce sedan-limousine, witha 
folding arm rest for the rear seat, two 
small back-to-back emergency seats, and 
an unusual extension of the roof which 
drops sharply and forms a sunshade. 
This roof extension as a sun visor is one 
of the few discernible novelties of body 
design this year. Another Locke exhibit 
will be a Rolls-Royce brougham, with 
inside seats facing forward. There will 
also be displayed by Locke two Minervas 
and a Locomobile, the Minervas showing 
the raised panel effect which came into 
such popularity at last year’s Salon. 


fp of these Belgian machines will be a 
brougham with auxiliary seats, which 
enable it to carry seven passengers. The 
other will be a 7-passenger sedan-limou- 
sine with a leather roof. The Locomobile 
will be a large brougham with an unusual 
seating arrangement and windows in the 
side quarters. 

The Locke & Company display of 
Hotchkiss cars, which Locke represents 
in America, has not been announced, and 
will not be revealed until the doors open 
for the exposition. 

Some stunning new coachwork on chas- 
sis of the Marmon, Locomobile and Brit- 
ish Lanchester will comprise the display 
of Brewster & Company. The Locomo- 
bile is especially notable. It is a 5-pas- 
senger sedan quite different from any- 
thing we have yet seen on the Locomobile 
chassis. It is distinguished by a number 
of unusual features, including the special 
windshield, which Brewster & Company 
have recently developed and are using on 
a great many of their models. The car is 
in the well known Brewster oil finish, and 
the mountings are in bright nickel. A 
Laidlaw fabric in mottled brown shades 
has been used for the upholstery, with 
vanity cases and other fittings mounted 
in the arm rests. 


R. RALPH S. ROBERTS will 

exhibit a number of LeBaron designs 
built by several well known coachmakers. 
One of these will be a special Locomobile 
cabriolet by Demarest, with very high 
body sides, in accordance with the latest 
foreign practice, and a belt line which 
has been raised, especially at the rear 
door line, giving a low appearance to the 
whole car. This cabriolet is painted a 
rich true blue with top in black French 
landau leather, black fenders, and an 
Italian cream stripe. 

A real surprise is promised in the Fiat 
exhibit. This will be an entirely new type 
of Fiat motor, a large one with many 
unique features. Its details will not ke 
announced until the Show opens. Most 
numerous in the Fiat exhibit will be the 
open and closed models of the little model 
No. 501. This diminutive car has met 
with great public favor, especially for 
city and surburban use. 

Another novelty at the Foreign Show 
will be two Mercedes closed cars, with 
bodies by Brewster. Other Mercedes cars 
will be of the open type, one of them a 
fast sport touring car. 
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There’s a tread for you! Widest 
where the wear comes— built to 
hold the road—and non-skid. 
But there is more than tread to 
this Horseshoe Tire—it’s built 
right straight through and through. 
This tread is one more reason 
why you'll have better luck with 
Horseshoe Tires. 


RACINE HORSESHOE TIRE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


HORSESHOE 








VANITY FAIR 


The New Spoon River 


(Continued from page 74) 


Julian Starring 


Y the sentence of the angels they 
cursed me— 

It didn’t hurt. 

They execrated me in the presence of the 
sacred books— 

[ didn’t mind. 

They anathematized me with the ana- 
thema 

With which Joshua anathematized Jeri- 
cho— 

Very well. 

They heaped upon me the maledictions 

That Elisha poured upon the children— 

No bears, that I could see. 

They invoked the wrath of the Lord to 
burn me— 

But I kept cool. 

They petitioned the Lord to blot my 
name from heaven— 

That was too far ahead and away to 
worry about. 

But when they cursed me when lying 
down, 

And cursed me when rising up, 

And cursed me when going out or coming 


in; 
And demanded that no man speak to me, 
Or stay under the same roof with me, 
Or come near me, 
Or give me work— 
Then I starved, then I died! 


Stanley Lockhardt 


I WAS one whose presence in the world 
Awoke the psycho-tropic power of 
an enemy, 

Subtle and tireless. 

He came first with gifts, but with sinister 
smiles. 

He was unobtrusive, but always to be 
sensed, 

And always appeared at some critical 
hour. 

He emerged to look me through, to make 
notes. 

Absent, he kept track of me, 
movements, 

Successes, reverses. 

In the hour of my greatest triumph 

He sat in the audience, his eyes bright 
with envy, 

His lips horned with dispraise. 

In the silences of life he would appear, 

As one might awake from sleep to find a 
python’s head 

Reared to one’s face, and staring. 

I lost him at last; he seemed to be gone 
for good. 

But my fabric crumbled. Disaster came— 

Then he arrived to complete my ruin— 

Why was it? 

Walter Ehle 


knew my 


| pase °R by! I was an idealist, 


A dumb singer of the ideal; 

And I warn you: both commandments 
and ideals 

\re only external mottoes 

By which life is not meant to be lived, 

And which Life in anger at last 

Tears from the walls and throws away. 

Discard them first yourself, 

And live by the unwritten law of the hour. 

Here was I, with love in my heart; 

Then staring at the motto “Love” long 
after 

She began to dispraise me, and wound me, 

Her vanity and self-sufficiency fed by my 
love. 

Then she fled to Europe, leaving me in 
loneliness, 

And to solve the fate she made for me 

As best I could. 

With what a rattle of glass and splintered 
moulding 

The motto “Love” fell down from the 
wall 

Of that hotel room in New York, 

When I saw her in the arms of the purser 

Of an Atlantic liner! 


Hagard Pihlblad 

[ SSteN, you infidels and_pantheists, 

You maudlin sentimentalists 
Talking a God of love; 
And saying that man, as bad as he is, 
Would never create eternal hell, 
So how could a God of love do so, 
And doom to eternal punishment 
The wretched children of men? 
Poor simpletons! Didn’t your God of love 
Create Life and the World? 


George Hogg 

WAS blamed for selfishness— 

But who makes it a fault? 
The have-nots make it a fault, with their 

squeals, 
Following the sow of riches. 
The whole morality of feeding others, 
And giving all to the poor 
Is made by the hungry, and the failures. 
But has money no privileges? 
It takes to itself the right to stop its ears, 
And fold its arms 
Against the squeals of runts! 


Perry Routson 

OUSSEAU’S children are now forgot- 
ten, 

And he might be forgotten, too, 

If he had not sent them to an orphan 

asylum 

To free himself for the writing of books. 

But oh! to be remembered 

For deserting your children 

For the sake of learning the violin, 

And not to learn it! 


Genevieve Faulkner 
OU shall have your wish, it is written. 
And indeed you can, though nothing is 
worse. 
It’s like the shortest way to a place: 
You miss the sights of the longer way. 
It’s growing a rose to have your wish: 
You snip the smaller roses to grow it. 
It’s giving al! your love to a friend: 
You miss so many friends by the giving. 
And here was my wish! to marry my 
children 
To sounding names in places afar. 
And I had my wish, for one in Russia, 
For one in Italy, one in France. 
And then to see them I had to wander. 
And so I wandered until their welcome 
Cooled, and I found I had made their 
lives 
To the loss of mine. Why, Bridget Brady, 
Whose daughters married railroad switch- 
men 
Here in Spoon River, and feasted with 
them 
On Christmas day, and New Year’s day, 
Was happier than I. 


Frederick Falls 
UTUMNAL bonfire of fallen and fail- 
ing days! 
But they put out the fire, my wife and son, 
And little Clare, my stenographer, 
Who lighted the-fire, then walked away 
With the torch and would not light it 
again, 
All so chaste, but hinting the while 
Of marriage, could I be free. 
They stamped on my fire till all was ashes, 
Ashes and dust: a stroke and a chair. 
In which I was wheeled by little Clare. 
Who read me the Bible, and asked me to 
trade 
The love of God for love of her, 
And saying I’d walk again if I’d take 
The gift of God and give her up. 
I saw what it was: she loved my son, 
Young and soon to inherit my wealth. 
Well, I didn’t give up, nor believe, nor 
walk. 
I sat to the end where they had gummed 
me 
In a sick aesthetic and sicker ethic, 
Beaten by Nature’s God! 


A new instailment of “The New Spoon River” will appear 
monthly in Vanity Fair 
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LINCOLN PRESTIGE — 


The respect the Lincoln enjoys among 
owners of fine cars is based on no single 
phase of excellence. Impressive as are its éx 
several qualities, these alone could not sufh- th 
ciently account for the universally high 
s; estimation in which this car is held. 


sf love 


| their 


lures, 


This esteem goes beyond the technical 
excellence of the car itself, striking as that 
excellence is. It is deeper than any appre- 
ii: ciation for beauty of line and luxury of 
appointment could make it. 


3 ears, 


rphan 
will It goes, in fact, down to the bed rock of 


unshaken confidence in the organization 
behind the Lincoln—of firm conviction that 
the vast resources available for the purpose 
ae are sincerely devoted to making and keeping 

this car the finest it is possible to build. 
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SAIRTMAKERS 
AND 


HAABERDASHERS 





French 
Silk Cravats 
$6.00 each 


French 
Handkerchiefs 


French Linen 
$2.50 each 










French Silk Crepe $4.00 each 


Distinctive Quality 


Appropriate Holiday Gifts 


French Silk 
Mufflers 
$25.00 each 


Monograms 
additional 


French Linen 
2.50 each 






Monograms 
additional 


It is not too early to order for Holiday giving 
to secure Choice Selections and have Monograms 
finished in time for delivery in due season. 


When ordering by mail state colors preferred 
Illustrated Booklet sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AT 430 STREET 


PARIS—2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 























There is talent enough in the movies 
to make very remarkable photoplays 
today. I hardly need to point out that 
the man who made Orphans of the Storm 
| once made Broken Blossoms. There are 
Ingram, Tourneur, Dwan, Ballin, Willat 
—all of them capable, all of them eager, 
and all of them hog-tied by the exhibi- 
tors’ audience. Europe is full of such 
men—Seastrom, the Swede, who made 
Mortal Clay before he came to America; 
Boudrioz, the Frenchman, who made 
The Tillers of the Soil; half a dozen Ger- 
mans, the greatest of whom, Lubitsch, 
has yet to find a proper opening in 
America. American youth—young men 
like Frank Tuttle—are struggling ahead in 
the Film Guild, which has sponsored Glenn 
Hunter and MacKaye’s The Scarecrow. 

The task of the motion picture today is 
to release such talent. This means open- 
ing a route to its public. The theater fur- 
nishes an analogy. Ten years ago there 
were people who believed New York had 
a potential audience, hidden somewhere 
among its four million, that would go to 
| intelligent drama. An idea of the same 
| kind was harbored in other cities. The 

emergence of the “little theaters” proved 
| that this was true. The little theaters— 





| economical, because of their size—made it 


possible to produce plays without gam- 
bling on the approval of hundreds of 
thousands of people. The very peculiari- 
ties of these houses became a propaganda 
that brought the audience in sympathy 
with their aims. And, oddly enough, these 
little theaters produced some creative 
talents of the first order, as well as an 
audience. The development of Eugene 
O’Neill, as everyone has been told a 
thousand times, was due to the theater he 
helped to found—the Provincetown 
Players. The Theater Guild and its per- 
sonalities came out of the Washington 
Square Players, and it has made over our 


(Continued from * 
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The Films and the Little Theaters 
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conceptions of the theater-going public of 
New York. 

The little theater idea is the key to 
the solution of the problem of the 
screen. The National Board of Review 
recognized this long ago. Out in Los 
Angeles, a group called Little Theater 
Films is already organizing a new photo- 
play distributing system through the 
amateur playhouses of the country. There 
lie the theaters, already built, economical 
to run. There also lie the audiences. 
These people want intelligent pictures as 
well as intelligent plays; they would go 
to the same playhouse to get one, as they 
do to get the other. There are already 
enough exceptional pictures moulding in 
the vaults of the producers to keep the 
little theaters busy for some time. The 
artistic temperament is “cranky” enough 
to go on making more, if it has half a 
suspicion that any one will look at 
them. 

It would be foolish to pretend that a 
little theater circuit could give a film a 
huge-paying audience at the present mo- 
ment. It might, in the future; but that is 
hardly an important possibility. The im- 
portant thing is to find a way of bringing 
superior pictures to the public, on an 
economical basis—so that the work can at 
least keep alive—and then to watch that 
public winnow out the really meritori- 
ous efforts. O’Ncill satisfied Macdougal 
street, where the Provincetown Playhouse 
stands. When he had won his spurs there, 
the Broadway managers discovered that 
his work was big enough, as well as fine 
enough, to please hundreds of thousands 
of average playgoers. It is quite presum- 
able that something of the same kind may 
happen in the films. It is going to happen. 
When it does happen, then it will be time 
to print seventy pages of prismatic 
hallelujahs on “Twenty Years of Prog- 


” 


ress 


The Dean’s Dinner 


(Continued from page 56) 


And then, within a stone’s throw of Quebec, 
Found ice that no one ventured to suspect. 

Let ice and snowdrift sing their requiem, 

Our Howard Barnes is going to settle them. 

A fairer prospect opens to the eye; 

America beneath a sultry sky; 

Already the prophetic eye of hope 

Sees grape vines circle the Laurentian slope; 
Palms and pomegranates with the breezes play, 
And luscious figs droop over Hudson Bay. 


Last, but of all departments valued most, 

Is that illuminated by our host: 

English! the very word inspires the thought 
With memories of a noble nation fraught. 
English, the tongue of Tennyson, of Gray, 

Or Milton, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Pope and Gay, 
Of still more widely circulated names, 


| Of Henty, E. P. Row and Henry James; 


The tongue of Robbie Burns and Walter Scott— 


| You interrupt me? Strictly, it was not. 


But let me tell you, sirs, who dares to fight it? 
Let Saxon speak it, but let Scotchmen write it; 
English, to add to this enumeration, 

The tongue today of every place and nation, 
For cultured Chinaman, for wild Hindu, 

For traveling Russian nothing else will do. 

The tongue of every race and every clan, 
Just think how needful to a gentleman: 
Varied as are the forms of English speech, 
Our Dean has got his solid grip on each; 

Here sits a man who positively knows 


The whole life history of our nation’s prose; 
Who can, and will, at your request rehearse 
One thousand lines of Anglo-Saxon verse. 

To him, we feel it in his every look, 

Chaucer and Gower are an open book; 

He finds the verse of Cedmon light and breezy, 
And Beowulf, if anything, too easy; 

Nay, bless my soul, the man can even read 
The writings of the Venerable Bede. 


T not for this, or not for this alone, 

We love to claim him as our very own; 
Rich in the scholar’s gift in every part, 
Yet more we prize the richness of his heart: 
The cheerful humor nothing can dismay, 
Unruffied by the cares of day to day; 
The industry that does not flag or shirk, 
That stints not trouble, measures not its 

work; 
The kindness never failing, and the hand 
Outstretched to help, the brain to understand, 
With ready sympathy, another’s cares, 
And lighten thus the burden that it shares, 
Oh, sirs, if this in English may be sought, 
Would that such English were more widely 
taught. 

Let him recite us Cedmon, if he will, 
Or sing Beowulf; we will be still: 
Nay, let him quote us, if he feel the need, 
Whole chapters from the Venerable Bede; 
Still shall we cry the pauses in between: 
God’s blessing on our well-beloved Dean. 
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NEW HIGH-POWERED REO SIXES 


Four-Passenger Coupe Reo 


1875 


atlansing, Add Yax 


ALL’S vagaries and winter's worst 

efforts serve to emphasize the par- 
ticular coziness and convenience of the 
Reo 4-Passenger Coupe. 


Sweepin3, lines and modish fitments 
add the factor of unusual beauty to 
that of time-established reliability. 
Steel disc wheels with demountable 
rims, four 33x4% cord tires, step plates 
and windshield wiper are included as 
repular equipment. 


Hun, low to the road, with major units 
cradled ina double frame, and equipped 
with greatly oversized brakes (15-inch 


Write for Booklet “Heasons for Reo 4 


drums, 2%-inch faces), the factors of 
safety and roadability are especially 
prominent. A new rear axle, combin- 
ing, the advantages of both the full 
floatin?, and semi-floating, types, incor- 
porates the maximum of dependability, 
accessibility and quietness. 


Power for every drivin?, phase of city 
or open road is Zenerously supplied by 
the remarkably rugged six cylinder Reo 
engine. Ground cylinders, 4-bearin}, 
crankshaft, intake valves in head and 
unusually efficient cooling, and lubrica- 
tion systemsare amon? its many marked 
features. 





REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Jan Ising, Michigan 































rae NEW SUIT vor FALL 
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) er NG with an 


internationally popular Englishman 
and now being adopted generally by 
the well dressed-American, because of 
its new and distinctive features, the 
suit illustrated is extremely practical, 

Both jacket and trousers are cut not 
only to present custom madeappearance 


but also to insure the utmost comfort 


THE HAT IS BALLYBROOKE 


AT SEVEN DOLLARS 
Established 1886 


ER.[RIPIER & [0. 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY: SIXTH STREET 


New York 
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“I Am Here Today!” 


(Continued from page 47) 


name they added to their prayers. He 
was then popular with the people; he was 
soon to become universally known and 
admired—the Charlie of The Bank and of 
Shoulder Arms; and finally he became 
“the great artist” in The Kid. The 
second period is pure development; the 
third is change; and the adherents of each 
join with the earlier enthusiasts to in- 
struct and alarm their idol. No ‘doubt, 
the middle phase is the one which is 
richest in memory. It includes the mas- 
terpieces A Dog’s Life, The Pawnshop, 
The Fugitive, Easy Street, as well as the 
two I have just mentioned; and, if I am 
not mistaken, the genre pictures like 
The Floorwalker, The Fireman, The Immi- 
grant, and the fantastic Cure. 

To name these pictures is to call to 
mind their special scenes and the atmos- 
phere in which they were played: the 
mock heroic of The Bank and its parody 
of passion; the unbelievable scene behind 
the curtain in A Dog’s Life; Charlie as 
policeman in Easy Streei, which had some 
of the beginnings of The Kid; Charlie left 
marking time alone after the squad had 
marched away, in the film which made 
camp life supportable. Compare them 
with the very earliest films, The Pile 
Driver, the wheel-chairman film and so 
on: the later ones are richer in inventive- 
ness, more solid in texture; the emotions 
grow more complex, and the interweaving 
of tenderness and gravity with the fun, 
becomes infinitely more deft. In essence 
it is the same figure—he is still a vagrant, 
an outsider; only now, when he becomes 
éntangled in the lives of other people, he 


‘| is a bit of a crusader, too. The accidental 


does not occur so frequently; the progress 
of each film is plotted in advance: there is 
a definite rise and fall, as in A .Dog’s 
Life, where the climax is in the curtain 
scene towards which tends the first epi- 
sode of the dog and from which the flight 
and the rustic idyl flow gently downward. 

The pace in the earlier pictures was 
more instinctive. In The Count, the tempo 
is jerky; it moves from extreme to ex- 
treme. Yet one gets beautifully the sense 
of the impending flight when, at the 
close, Charlie as the bogus Count has 
been shown up and is fleeing pell-mell 
through every room in the house. The 
whole movement grows tense; the rate of 
acceleration perceptibly heightens, as 
Charlie slides in front of a vast birthday 
cake, pivots on J.is heel, and begins to 
play alternate pool and golf with the frost- 
ing, making every shot count like a ma- 
chine gunner barricaded in a pillar box 
or a bandit in a deserted cabin. 


Subtle and Calculated Spontaneity 
ie was foreordained that the improvised 

kind of comedy should give way to 
something more calculated; and in Char- 
lie’s case, it is particularly futile to cry 
over spilt milk, because for a long time he 
continued to give the effect of impromptu. 
His sudden movements, and his finds in 
the way of unsuspected sources of fun, are 
exceptional to this day. In The Pawnshop, 
Charlie begins to sweep, and catches in his 
broom the end of a long rope which, in- 
stead of being swept away, keeps getting 
longer, actively fighting the broom. I 
have no way to prove it, but I am sure 
from the context that this is all he had 
originally intended to do with the scene. 
Suddenly the tape on the floor creates 
something in his mind, and Charlie trans- 
forms the backroom of the pawnshop into 
a circus with himself walking the tight- 
rope—a graceful, nimble balancing along 
the thin line of tape on the floor, the quick 
turn and coming forward, the conven- 
tional bow, arms flung out, smiling to re- 
ceive applause at the end. Again, as ever, 
he has created an imaginary scene out of 
the material of the actual. 

The plotting of these comedies did not 
destroy Charlie’s inventiveness, but 
made it possible for him to develop cer- 


tain other of his characteristics. The mo. 
ment the vagrant came to rest, the na. 
tural man appeared, the paradoxical crea. 
ture who has the wisdom of simple souls 
and the incalculable strength of the 
weak. Charlie, all through the middle 
period, is at least half Tyl Eulenspiegel, 
It is another way for him to live apart 
from the world, by assuming that the 
world actually means what it says, by 
taking every one of its conventional for. 
mulas, its polite phrases and idioms, with 
dreadful seriousness. 

He has created in Charlot a radical 
with an extraordinarily logical mind, 
Witness Charlot, arriving late at the thea- 
ter and stepping on the toes of a whole 
row of people on his way to his seat at the 
far end; the gravity of his expressions of 
regret is only matched by his humiliation 
when he discovers that he is, after all, 
in the wrong row, and makes his way 
back again and all through the next row 
to his seat. It is a careful exaggeration of 
the social fiction that when you apologize 
you can do anything to anyone. The same 
feeling underlies the characteristic mo- 
ment when Charlie is fighting and sud- 
denly stops, takes off his hat and coat, 
gives them to his opponent to hold, and 
then promptly knocks his obliging adver- 
sary down. Revisiting an old Charlie 
once, I saw him do this, and a few min- 
utes later saw the same thing in a new 
Harold Lloyd film; all there is to know of 
the difference between the two men was 
to be learned there, for Lloyd, who is a 
clever fellow, made it seem a smart trick 
so to catch his enemy off guard, while 
Chaplin made the moment a crisis. 


The Kid 
HE KID was undoubtedly a_begin- 

ning in “literature” for Charlie. I 
realize that in admitting this I am giving 
the whole case away, for in the opinion 
of certain critics the beginning of litera- 
ture is the end of creative art. This atti- 
tude is not so familiar in America, but in 
France you hear the Charlot of The Kid 
spoken of as “theater”, as one who has 
entirely ceased to be of the film. I doubt 
if this is just. Like the one other great 
artist in America (George Herriman, with 
whom he is eminently in sympathy), 
Charlie has always had the Dickens 
touch, a thing which in its purity we do 
not otherwise discover in our art. Dickens 
himself is mixed; only a part of him is lit- 
erature, and that not the best; nor is that 
part essentially the one which Charlie 
has imported to the screen. 

The Kid had some bad things in it: the 
story, the halo round the head of the un- 
married mother, the quarrel with the au- 
thorities; it had an unnecessary amount of 
realism and its tempo was uncertain, for it 
was neither serious film nor Keystone. 
Yet it possessed moments of unbelievable 
intensity and touches of high imagina- 
tion. Thescenes in and outside the doss- 
house were excellent and disclosed the old 
Charlie; the glazier’s assistant was inven- 
tive, and the training of Jackie Coogan to 
look like his foster-father was beautiful. 

Far above these scenes stood the be- 
ginning of the film: Charlot in his usual 
polite rags strolling down to his club after 
his breakfast (it would have been a grilled 
bone) and, avoiding slops as Villon did, 
twirling his cane, taking off his finger- 
less gloves to reach for his cigarette case 
(a sardine box) and selecting from the 
butts one of quality, tapping it to shake 
down the excess tobacco at the tip—all 
of this, as Mr. Herriman pointed out to 
me, was the creation of the society gen- 
tleman, the courageous refusal to be un- 
dermined by slums and poverty and rags. 

At the end of the film there was the 
vision of Heaven—apotheosis of the 
long suffering of Charlot at the hands of 
the police, not only in The Kid, but in a 
hundred films where he stood always 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Your Own Personal Car 


HERE is a satisfying atmosphere of exclusiveness 
and individuality surrounding the Wills Sainte 
Claire Motor Car. 


An atmosphere that is particularly pleasing to the motorist 
who demands distinctiveness in design and appearance as 
well as in operative qualities. 


Wills Sainte Claire manufacturing facilities permit of a 
variety of styles in color and finish that afford an oppor- 
tunity for the gratification of individual tastes that is not 
possible under ordinary production methods. 


Your Wills Sainte Claire will be YOUR car—not merely 
one of a million exactly alike. 


And in addition to this highly desirable distinctiveness in 
appearance, there is of course the marvel of Wills Sainte 
Claire performance—the exhilaration and eagerness of the 
car—the quiet, velvety smoothness of its operation— 
the amazing luxury and comfort of its riding qualities. 


May we send you more detailed information as 
to color combinations and individual markings 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE, INC. 
MARYSVILLE, MICH. 


WILLS SAINTE C 
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medieval monks em- 
ployed in tediously 
illuminating parchment manu- 
scripts do the Irish linen hand- 
loomsmen today weave richly 
intricate designs into their 
damask in motifs of all periods. 
You will find tablecloths and 
napkins in Egyptian, Parisian, 
Grecian, Celtic Scroll, Italian 
Renaissance,Louisxv1, Adams, 
Versailles, Moresque, Ameri- 
can Beauty,Regency and many 
other designs. 

Apart from the design, but 
woven into the margin, you 
will also find the Frzur-pe-Lis 
emblem and the legend: Irts# 
Hanp W oven Linen DaMaskK, 
marks of genuineness, beauty 
and lasting durability. 

Sold at the better stores in the 
larger cities of the United 
States and Canada. 
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BELFAST NEW YORK LONDON 
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A Book of Designs, containing full informa- 
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locality, may be had upon request. 
r : Forfineusealso are Fleur-de-Lis Linen Towels, 
= Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
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against the authorities, always for his 
small independent freedom. The world in 
which even policemen have wings is also 
shattered, but something remains. The 
invincible Charlie, dazed by his dream, 
looking for wings on the actual police- 
man who is apparently taking him to jail, 
will not down. For as they start, a post 
comes between them, and Charlie, with- 
out the slightest effort to break away, too 
submissive to fight, still dodges back to 
walk round the post and so avoid bad 
luck. A moment later comes one of the 
highest points in Charlie’s career. He is 
ushered into a limousine instead of a 
patrol wagon—it is the beginning of the 
happy ending. And as the motor starts, 
Charlie flashes at the spectators of his 
felicity a look of indescribable poignancy. 
It is frightened, it is hopeful, it is bewil- 
dered; it lasts a fraction of a second, and 
is blurred by the plate glass of the car. I 
cannot hope to set down the quality of it, 
how it becomes a moment of unbearable 
intensity, and how one is breathless with 
suspense—and with adoration. 

For, make no mistake, it is adoration, 
not less, that he deserves and receives 
from us. He corresponds to our secret 
desires, because he alone has passed be- 
yond our categories, at one bound placing 
himself outside space and time. His 
escape from the world is complete and 
extraordinarily rapid, and what makes 
him more than a figure of romance is his 
immediate creation of another world. He 
has the vital energy, the composing and 
the functioning brain. This is what makes 
him aesthetically interesting, what will 
make him for ever a school, not only of 
acting, but of the whole creative process. 
The flow of his line always corresponds to 


the character and tempo; there is a defi. 
nite relation between the melody and the 
orchestration he gives it. Beyond his 
technique—the style of his pieces—he has 
composition, because he creates anything 
but chaos in his separate world. 

There is a future for him, as for 
others; and it is quite possible that the 
future may not be as rich and as dear as 
the past. I write this without having seen 
The Pilgrim, which ought to be a test 
case; for the two films which followed 
The Kid (Pay Day and The Idle Class) 
determined nothing. If the literary side 
conquers, we shall have a great character 
actor and not a creator; we shall certainly 
not have again the image of riot and fun, 
the annihilation of actuality. 

I hope this will not happen, because | 
do not believe that it is the necessary 
curve of Charlie’s genius—it is the direc. 
tion of worldly success, not in money, but 
in fame; it is not the curve of life at all, 
For the slowing-up of Charlie’s physical 
energies and the deepening of his under- 
standing may well restore to him his 
appreciation of those early monuments to 
laughter which are his greatest achieve- 
ment. He stood then, shod in absurdity, 
but with his feet on the earth. And he 
danced on the earth, an eternal figure of 
lightness, and of the wisdom which knows 
that the earth was made to dance on. It 
was a green earth, excited with its own 
abundance and fruitfulness, and he 
possessed it entirely. For me, he remains 
established, in possession. As it spins 
under his feet, he dances silently and with 
infinite grace upon it. It is as if in his 
whole life he had spoken only one word: 
“‘T am here today ’’—the beginning before 
time, the end without end of his wisdom. 


The Three Ages of Golf 


(Continucd from page 78) 


appearing to realize that he still had a 
chance, he plunged into the bunker and 
hacked away at the ball with his mashie. 
At the next, a short hole, he played a tee 
shot of exactly the same kind, all along 
the floor into a water jump, picked out, 
dropped, and hit the ball anywhere or 
nowhere. At the 17th he entirely missed 
another approach shot, and there was the 
end of the match. One moment he had 
been a very fine golfer, full of confidence; 
the next he was a shattered wreck. All of 
a sudden the situation had been too much 
for him; he had experienced an unknown 
and horrible sensation, and he had col- 
lapsed. Moreover, I doubt if Johnny 
Bramston ever quite got over that 
dramatic collapse, or was quite the same 
player after it. No doubt he would have 
been, and a better one, too. He was one 
of the golfers who, like Mr. Bobby Jones, 
were bound to be champion; but soon 
afterwards he was overcome by the illness 
from which he ultimately died. 

That kind of complete demoralization 
does not set in with an older player. He 
has cracked before—he knows the symp- 
toms—and can often take a pull at himself 
and recover, wholly or in part. Experi- 
ence is often, I think, an overrated asset 
in a game player, but it does sometimes 
help when a rot is beginning to set in. 


So, the outstanding losses and profits of 
middle age seem to be these: that the 
player is not so gloriously brave as he was 
in his first youth, because he understands 
better what there is to be afraid of, but 
neither is he so liable to attacks of over- 
whelming terror. He plays no longer with 
unpremeditated art; but if something goes 
wrong, he knows how to right it. 

And now, the losses being so painfully 
obvious that we will pass them over, can 
we find anything to put on the profit side 
for the old? That is largely, I think, a 
matter of temperament. There are those 
who, as long as they believe or half 
believe that they are still at their best, 
worry themselves to death over that fatal 
thing, “‘reputation”’. They are for ever 
picturing their friends as saying, “Poor 
So-and-so is not quite so good as he was.” 
After a few years however, there comes 
over them a merciful change. They 
accept the inevitable, and are modestly 
pleased with the best they can do; and 
then it is sometimes amazing how g 
that best can be, so far better it is than it 
was when they agonized so much. 

It is certainly a state of mind to pray 
for, since to those who have it, even a 
score reckoned by an average of sixes may 
ultimately represent a “sundown, splen- 
did and serene”’. 
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Paderewski Playing the Recording Piano in the Studio at Aeolian Hall 


Last Year the American Public Paid Over a Half 
Million Dollars to Hear Paderewski Play 


‘HIS great sum was paid by individuals who 

had to go to a certain place at a certain time 
and listen to a program with the selection of 
which they had nothing whatever to do 


The owner of a Duo-Art Reproducing Piano 
may hear Paderewski play whenever he desires. 
Moreover, he may select the program himself. 


Paderewski has recorded a large number of the 
finest and most popular compositions from his 
repertoire. To these he is adding yearly as he has 
acontract with The Aeolian Company to record 


for the Duo-Art during the balance of his musical 
life. 


There is no audible difference between the play- 
ing of Paderewski on the concert stage and a 
reproduction of his playing by the Duo-Art. Mr. 
Paderewski himself testifies to this. And so do 
the other great pianists of the world—Hofmann, 
De Pachmann, Bauer, Busoni, Gabrilowitsch, Ganz, 
Grainger and many more, who record their play- 
ing exclusively for the Duo-Art. 

“ “ % 
The Duo-Art Reproducing Pianos are of the following makes: 


STECK WHEELOCK STROUD 


AEOLIAN and famous WEBER 
obtainable both in Grand and Upright models 


STEINWAY 


Prices and catalog upon request 


Representatives in all leading cities 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 


Makers of the celebrated Aeolian-Vocalion 
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Which way do 
prefer? 


you 


The Belber way, 
locking or unlock- 
ing every catch 
automatically 
without stooping 
or bending, by 
simply turning the 
lock up or down? 





The ordinary way 
of stooping over and 
tugging at unwilling 
catches, perhaps 
breaking your nails 
to pry them apart? 





OU can simply forget all the old worries 

and troubles of packing and unpacking 
when you own a Belber Safe-Lock Ward- 
robe Trunk. 


There are no unwilling catches to bother 
with in locking or unlocking. An exclusive 
safe-lock automatically locks or unlocks 
the Belber in four places with one turn of 
the lock. All tugging and straining to close 
or open is entirely eliminated. 


And inside—every possible convenience 
has been included to make packing or un- 
packing easy and simple. 

These features combine to make Belber 
Safe-Lock Wardrobe Trunks preferred 
everywhere by people who truly value a 
fine trunk. The prices are very reason- 
able—$45.00 to $175.00. 

Write for our free booklet, “The Style 
in Wardrobe Trunks—and how to pack.” 
It explains all features, and shows you the 
latest styles and most popular models. 


Belber 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., Philadelphia 
World's largest manufacturer of fine traveling goods 
8) 











VANITY FAIR 


Penalties in Bridge 


(Continued from page 82) 


“Ves, she can, too,” interposed her 
partner. ‘‘The laws say you can change 
your bid if the next player has not said 
anything.” : 

“Tf you will allow me,” replied Mr. 
Sharp, “‘the laws do not say how we are 
to tell a slip of the tongue from a change 
of mind; but they do say very distinctly 
that if a player inadvertently says spade, 
heart, diamond, or club, meaning to name 
another of those, the mistake may be 
corrected. But it does not say one may 
change from a suit bid to no-trumps.” 

“They are rotten laws, anyway. Let 
it go at one spade.” 

Mr. Sharp’s partner bid three diamonds 
whereat Mrs. Trumpitt’s partner ex- 
claimed, “Wow!” Mr. Sharp smiled, 
with apparent approval, at his partner, 
and Mrs. Trumpitt said, “Three spades.” 
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Mrs. Trun pitt 


“If you will allow me,” remarked Mr. 
Sharp, laying down his cards, ‘your 
partner did not pass, and I have not 
declared myself. That is a bid out of 
turn, and I shall elect to cancel it.” 

“Then as you acknowledge I did not 
pass, I will bid three spades,” replied 
Mrs. Trumpitt’s partner. 

“But you cannot bid at all, my dear 
sir, since your partner’s out-of-turn bid 
was canceled. You are now also liable 
to the penalty for bidding when barred 
from doing so. I shall bid three hearts.” 

“That reopens the bidding for us. 
Your turn, Mrs. Trumpitt.” 

“Pardon me, but it does not. Had you 
kept quiet when I canceled your partner’s 
bid, then Mrs. Trumpitt, who had re- 
ceived no improper information, could 
overcall me. But when a player bids 
while under obligation not to bid, that 
prevents either of them from bidding, no 
matter what we do.” 

“T will bid four diamonds,” from Mr. 
Sharp’s partner, which he passed. 

“Well, we shall never finish a rubber at 
this rate, partner,” remarked Mrs. 
Trumpitt. “Please lead.” 

Her partner led the king of clubs. Mr. 
Sharp did not lay down his cards for the 
dummy. “You will pardon me again,” 
he said, ‘but my partner has a right to 
prevent the lead of that suit, your 
partner having exposed a card of it after 
the deal was completed.” 

“You are dummy. You have no right 
to tell your partner what she can do.” 

“T have a right to call my partner’s 
attention to an exposed card, and also 
to call attention to any right she may have 
under the laws.” 

“Don’t let us argue any more about it,” 
urged Mrs. Trumpitt. “Take back the 
club. I bid spades, not clubs.” 

“‘Now my partner may call a lead,” 
interposed Mr. Sharp. “You refer to 
bidding which is closed.” The declarer 
called for a trump, and the five was led. 
The nine won, and the ace was returned, 
Mrs. Trumpitt playing a small trump, 
without waiting for her partner or 
dummy. 

“Tf you have no trumps, play your 
highest heart,” demanded the declarer, 
turning to the man on her left. 


“What for? Why should he play a 
heart?” asked Mrs. Trumpitt. 

“Tf the fourth hand plays before the 
second, when the declarer leads, he may 
be called on to play the highest of any 
suit if he cannot follow suit to the card 
led,” explained Mr. Sharp. 

“T never heard of so many curious rules 
in my life,” sighed Mrs. Trumpitt. “We 
don’t play that way at the Culvert Club.” 
While she was looking reproachingly at 
Mr. Sharp, her partner discarded the ace 
of hearts. The declarer led another trump, 
and Mrs. Trumpitt won it with the king, 
“Let me see. What did you discard on 
that last trick, partner?” reaching over 
and turning it up. 

“That will cost you twenty-five 
points,” remarked Mr. Sharp, crediting 
his honor score with the amount. ‘Look- 
ing at a trick turned down.” 

“Put down anything you like,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Trumpitt. “I like to play 
cards, instead of fussing about laws. I 
lead the ace of spades.” A small club 
followed the ace of spades. The declarer 
won it, and led out all her trumps, 
making the rest of the tricks with the 
hearts and spades, but at the end, Mrs. 
Trumpitt’s partner found he was a card 
short. On finding it on the floor, it 
turned out to be a small diamond. 

“That makes five revokes,” remarked 
the declarer, “‘ I led trumps five times.” 

“T am sorry, partner,” he apologized to 
Mrs. Trumpitt. “I always count my 
cards. “I don’t remember the three of 
diamonds.” 

“The three of diamonds!” echoed Mrs. 
Trumpitt, “why I played that card to 
the first trick,”’ turning up the trick indi- 
cated and showing a duplicate trey of 
diamonds in it. There was no four in the 
pack. 

“Deal is void then,’ chuckled her 
partner. “We are in luck. Mr. Sharp has 
us down for about five hundred in penal- 
ties. But we could have made three 
spades.” 

“You cannot make anything with an 
imperfect pack,” corrected Mr. Sharp. 

“We have been playing nearly an hour 
for nothing,” Mrs. Trumpitt complained. 


Answer to the October Problem 
This was the distribution in Problem 
LII, which was a take-all proposition. As 
usual with such problems, the result 
depended on forcing discards. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and 
Z want all seven of these tricks. This 1s 
how they get them. 

Z starts with the ace of spades, and 
follows with the ten, which A must cover 
with the jack. Y trumps the trick and 
leads the king of clubs. Z overtakes this 
with the ace and leads the trump, on 
which Y discards a small diamond. It is 
now up to B to do something. 

If B lets go a diamond, all of Y’s are 
good. If he sheds the spade, Z makes a 
trick with the seven. If he discards a 
club, Z makes a trick with the ten. 

Several thought this problem could be 
solved by making those aces and kings 
separately; but they found this could not 
be done. 
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No Rolls-Royce has 
ever worn Oul 








fmm 





In the Rolls-Royce, motor car design has 
reached its greatest perfection. Its beauty 
is the perfect union of strength and grace. 
It is not subject to the whim of transient 
style. The quiet dignity of the Rolls- 
Royce that passes you to-day probably 
was created years ago—years hence, it still 
will be a motor car of unapproachable 
distinction. But the greatest 
superiority of the Rolls-Royce must be 


learned through use. To ride in it and to 
drive it is to enter a new world of automo- 
bile comfort. To experience its simplicity 
of operation, its incomparable riding qual- 
ity, is to understand the results of perfect 
building. To enjoy all these ad- 
vantages for a period of years, the limit of 
which has not been determined, is to 
know that the Rolls-Royce is an unequaled 
investment in motor transportation. 


Twelve exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in open and closed coach work 


The four-five passenger phaeton, $10,900 


ROLLS-ROYCE, Springfield, Mass. 


Brarches: New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland. San Francisee 


ROLLS 


Representatives in leading cities 


ROYCE 
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Welte Philharmonic Pipe Organ in a Residence in Claymont, Delaware 
In this residence organ the keyboard Console is attached directly to the organ screen. Beneath this space in a basement 
chamber, are built the Main, Swell and Orchestral Organs. To the left is a great doorway leading to an Italian Court. 
At the far end, behind one of its numerous arches, an Echo Organ is placed so that the music may be heard throughout 
the entire court. This organ is playable both manually upon its keyboards and by Recorded Rolls which reproduce, with 
photographic accuracy, the personal playing of the distinguished organists of Europe and America. 


THE WELTE PHILHARMONIC RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


MAY BE HEARD INFORMALLY, AT ANY TIME, AT 
THE WELTE-MIGNON STUDIOS, 665 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 


ALSO OWNER OF THE WORLD FAMOUS ORIGINAL WELTE-MIGNON 
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Furniture 
by Danersk, Neu’ York 


Mantel 


by Todbunier, New York 
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TI he cloc k on the mantel 
is Seth Thomas “CHIMI 
CLOCK No. 92.” 


inches high, 21 inches 
wide. Wondertul West 
minster Chimes. Hand 
rubbed mahogany case. 


With silvered dial, $5 
. 

With raised bronze 

merais, SGL 





The Taste of American Women 
is Evident Everywhere 


By CHAMBERLIN DODDs, DISTINGUISHED NEW YORK DECORATOR 
TO form an accurate opinion ot people, it 
A suttices to look into their homes. There you Because so many women wish to have a Seth 
will see unmistakable evidence of taste, good or = Thomas in every room, the New England de- 
1 } « oO 
Dad 


i ] i | titul n j har 
Signers have deveioped Deautitul models to har- 


that were delighttully livable and tasteful. 


indications of genuine cultivauon, or the 


lack of it. Itis not necessarily a quesuon of cost. 


, ; monize with any interior treatment. 
All of us have seen interiors as atrocious as they Bey pa Ra er te , “4 
Shs : It is really remarkable how much one ot these 
were expensive, while many unpretentious ar- ar ‘ae eg ee : 
ts CiOCKS CAN add TOTHE CHectOoTr a decorative scncMe, 
rangements are utterly charming. : 
w ‘ As always, the mantel demands the stately 
The reason we rarely encounter an impossible 


presence ot a goodly clock. But 
interior 1s that most American women possess Seth Thomas clocks 





” find equal tavor. A we 

true arustic fecling. This they express unCcOn- — Come Innovation is a special wall-bracket for the — , “TAMBOUR 

sciously in everything they acquire, from their = timepiece. This Seth Thomas accessory serves to. 8 rican Walnu 

clothes to the furnishings of their drawing rooms. — relieve the monotony of too spacious Wall area. s wide. A softly so ~! 
The perennial vogue of Seth Thomas clocks A clock often enhances the beauty of individ-  nnounce the hours and 

results from the national instinct tor fine and — ual pieces such as book-cases,low-boys and high- MONTES: eee og soe 

well-wrought things. Recall how many of these 


boys. Frequently a Seth Thomas gives character 


clock master-pieces you have seen in rooms — to an 





otherwise Common-piace desk. 
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Clock beauty is more than case-deep. The proverb: 


accuracy ot Seth Thomas clocks is due to Movements : g 
of supreme mechanical excellence. Such perfection ue men 
5 a could be attained only by faithful adherence to old 
7 "> . ’ 


New England craft traditions which have animated 
Seth Thomas artisans for more than a century. 
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For 


Fifty per cent. longer mileage. Many 
pounds heavier than other tires of cortes- 
ponding sizes. Tread brought completely 
down sidewall to serve as extra reinforce- 
ment and prevent curb and iUut tearing. 
Non- skid under the most severe condi- 
tions. A layer of live rubber between 
each ply to give greater resiliency. 
Built for the present in these sizes only 
32% 4% 33X%4% 34X%4% 33X5 35x5 


The development of YOUR idea. 


NLY for the development of these new tires 
do we take credit. The idea was yours— 
of every owner of limousine or heavier pleasure 
car who could not get full service out of even 
the best ordinary tire. 
bd € 


WHnOw SIN es Truck tire strength for pleasure cars!—a simple 


theory, yet so scientifically developed in Empire 


and Heavier Pleasure Heavy Duty Cords that the endurance of the 
handsome, rugged casings is no greater a 


Cars feature than their ability to absorb the shocks 
and jolts of the roughest roads. 


}mpire 


HEAVY DUTY CORDS 
































OU get into and out of the Jordan Four Door Brougham 

with none of the discomfort and inconvenience of 

crawling over someone in the front seat—a disadvantage 
necessarily present in every two door Brougham. 


This new Jordan Brougham has all of the advantages of a 
compact, light weight, intimate car with all the capacity and 
comfort of the Sedan. 


Owners tell us that this is the enclosed type of the future. 














WHEN the village grocer recommended 
the first of the 57 Varieties to the house- 
wives of your grandmother's day, he said, 
“It is as good as it can be made.” 

The new ideal of purity, wholesome- 
ness and goodness that made that first 
Heinz food so welcome, has never once 
been sacrificed. Every one of the 57 
Varieties is made as good as it can be made. 
To maintain this ideal unchanged 
throughout fifty and more years of con- 
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tinuing business growth and expansion 
has required changes so vast that the 
housewife of your grandmother’s time 
would ‘stand open-mouthed in amaze- 
ment if she could see the perfection of 
the Heinz Kitchens today. The increase 
of knowledge and experience, the prog- 
ress of .modern science, invention and 
research have contributed their utmost to 
making the 57 Varieties as good as good 
things to eat can be made. 
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The 
THESEUM 
DESIGN 
The Newest 


Masterpiece 








The 
Classic 
| PANTHEON , 
‘Design | 














CN Prought from Solid Silver 
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To the Woman Who Observes 


YE probably have invitations from people who want to impress you. You enter 
: a home decorated in the most approved style. All furnishings the best of their 
kind. Then dinner. And the dinner table set with an antiquated, mis-mated con- 
glomeration of silver. Isn’t it jarring? 
The highest ideal in correct silver service is typified by the Theseum Design and the 
Pantheon Design in International Sterling. They will never go out of style because 
their beauty is that of the eternal classics, They will not deteriorate with use be- 
cause their substance’ is imperishable solid silver. 
Consult with your jeweler about developing a complete correct service in Theseum or Pantheon. 
For books which illustrate these services, write Dept. 102, International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Pantheon and Theseum are stamped &SEo. (Sterling which identifies the genuine 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


Masterpieces of the Classics 
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Italy's Master Achievement 
in Motor Cars 


IAT with more than twenty-five years 
experience in the fabrication of fine 
cars has created model No. 519—the 
ultimate in motor car luxury. 
Italy’s creative genius in art and engineer- 
ing has found new expression in this mas- 
terpiece. 
Embodied in this car are engineering 
achievements, the result of years of re- 
search, which bring new pleasure and 
safety to motoring as for example the 
FIAT Servo-Hydro four wheel brakes and 


the new six cylinder fully enclosed motor. 


The coach work is a harmony of grace and 
beauty distinctly Italian and improve- 
ments in body construction entirely elimi- 
nate eventual annoying squeaks and 
rattles. 


Jodel No. 519 ts offered in open and 

closed body style—Sport and Standard 

types ranging from $5700 to $8400 plus 
War Tax, delivered in New York. 


FIAT 


American Branch 


150 West 57 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone, Circle 77700 


Greater Power—Greater Beauty—Greater Distinction 




















VANITY FAIR 


The Actor in Every Good Sportsman 


(Continued from page 76) 


Alonzo Stagg, athletic coach at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, once told me that, 
“the capacity fornervousemotion” was, in 
his opinion, the most necessary quality 
in the make-up of a star athlete. Stagg 
illustrated his theory with the story of a 
substitute half-back who weighed only 140 
pounds, and who could not stand up 
under the vicious hammering of*same after 
game played against heavier opponents. 

“He couldn’t play regularly,” Stagg 
said, “but when I wanted something 
done in a pinch, I always sent this young- 
ster in, because I knew he had the capac- 
ity for nervous emotion to a greater ex- 
tent than any other man on the team. 
In one game, the score was tied and we 
had only four minutes to play. We were 
then holding the ball and had eighty 
yards to go for a touchdown. 

“T sent my light half-back in, with in- 
structions to carry the ball on every 
play. Within three minutes he had scored 
a touchdown. He seemed almost a mani- 
ac as he hit the line, skirted the ends, 
and crashed off the tackles for big gains. 
As soon as the game was over, I ran out 
on the field and grabbed him. He was 
trembling like a leaf. I took him to the 
locker room, took his clothes off, put him 
under a shower, and went to the hotel 
with him. It was five o’clock the next 
morning before I could get him to sleep.” 

John Barrymore, Jeanne Eagles, Helen 
Menken, and other dramatic artists of 
that calibre, have, I believe, a similar 
“capacity for nervous emotion”. It is 
essentially that quality that makes them 
great actors. 


The Dempsey Scowl 
) rewcionoeg has this quality to an ex- 
ceptional degree. Off the stage, the 
champion is a boyish, affable and some- 
what too exuberant youngster, whose 
chief fault is that he belongs to that 
club whose members believe that they 
must clap you on the back to indicate 

how pleased they are to see you. 
On his stage, however, Dempsey is a 
vicious, furious, and utterly merciless 


| destroyer. He is then the “killer” in- 


carnate. His lips instinctively draw flat 
against his teeth in the grip of fury. His 
scowl is a terrible thing to behold, and 
the nervous emotion inspired by the 


| moment adds a power to his punches 


that was never there in his training 
bouts. 

In the fourth round of his fight with 
Carpentier, Dempsey knocked the French- 
man down and then walked away, while 
Carpentier struggled to his feet again. 
When Carpentier finally got up, Dempsey 
seemed to cross the ring in one leap to 


| put over the finishing punch. If you 


want a perfect imitation of that leap, go 
to the nearest Zoo, ask the keeper to 
starve one of his tigers for a week, and 
then throw a piece of meat into the tiger’s 
cage. 

Now, as to the necessity for punctilio 


| and etiquette in the making of a sport 


champion. It was Emerson, I believe, 
in one of his essays, who said that good 
manners simply made life easier to live. 
He meant that an instinctive “I beg your 
pardon”, when one bumps into a stran- 


| ger on the street, is a much easier and 


more satisfactory way of settling the 
incident than if the bumper were to in- 
vite the bumpee to get ready for a little 
gouging and biting conference. 

Just as many of the 150 per cent 


American disciples of roughneckism ques- 
tion the necessity for good form in their 
social contacts, so do the vast majority 
of the would-be-champions-who-never. 
get-there challenge its necessity in sport. 

“What do I want to study Duncan’s 
swing for?” the belligerent duffer 
at golf demands. “I want to step up 
there and take a sock at that ball. That’s 
all. Just hit that ball, and you’ll win a 
lot of tournaments. All this stuff about 
form is bunk. Watch this baby sail!” 

Bobby Jones, the golfing prodigy, is the 
best answer to that argument. The At- 
lanta youngster is, to the game of golf, 
what John Drew is to the stage. His sense 
of good form is perfect. He is an impec- 
cable golfer, in that he almost never vio- 
lates the conventions of the game. 


Dramatic Form in Golf 

BA a form, in fact, is the one thing 

that has made Jones a champion. He 
is, ofall the championsI have observed, the 
only one who is not an instinctive actor. 
He is utterly without pose of any kind; 
and that fact has, I think, kept him away 
from championships which he merited 
years ago. His golf swing, however, is 
that of a perfect gentleman. 

Bill Tilden is a champion who combines 
perfect form with the instinct of the 
actor. This instinct sometimes rouses 
him to play the swashbuckling part of a 
champion to the hilt, when the galleries 
serve him with the heady wine of ap- 
plause. There isn’t a stroke im the game 
that Tilden does not play perfectly. 
The good form that Tilden has learned 
makes the game much easier for him; but, 
added to that good form, there is the 
capacity for nervous emotion that brings 
out his most perfect tennis expression 
when the big climaxes of the sport are 
staged on his turf-covered stage. 

McLaughlin was an_ actor-cham- 
pion, the type that becomes a flam- 
ing star when the scene demands an in- 
spired performance. But McLaughlin 
lacked good form, and he soon burned 
himself out, with nothing to go on except 
his emotional outbursts. 

I was once an actor—well, merely that 
those old arguments won’t be started all 
over again, I'll simply report that the 
writer was on the stage for a year with 
Otis Skinner. I played one of those “now 
you see it and now you don’t, if you 
wink” parts. 

- Although I have been an honest man for 
several years now, the instincts of an 
actor still lurk in my system. You know 
how it is, once you have worked in the 
sawdust ring? Ah, me! Well, anyway, 
even if the American theater has been 
bankrupt since I left it, I still find that I 
pull off my best golf shots when there is 
a gallery looking on. I have also made 
some of my most atrocious shots under 
the same circumstances, but my only 
really first class efforts have always been 
made under the eyes of a gallery whose 
startled gasp I very much wanted to hear. 

Confidentially, however, my form is as 
bad as that of the tragic lady in the ad- 
vertisements, who is always about to 
jump in the lake because she ordered 
straws with her soup. Confidentially, 
again, that is the only reason why I did 
not win some of the major champion- 
ships this year; for, if you can get an 
actor on speaking terms with sport- 
ing form, you’ve certainly got a cham- 
pion. 
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HE “Cupid” is the: ideal Gr ga aie 
small Grand that successfully combines diminutiveness with the tonal charac- 
teristics of the true Grand Piano. 











TEELL DD 


Its size was determined not by arbitrary concessions to space demands, 
but through a scientific process of scale evolution which determined that 
five feet, four inches was the exact length from which could be obtained 
the tonal qualities and musical excellence that would ‘satisfy the demands 
of the critical musician. 





It is the product of forty years of experience in the building of 
small Grands,— the first successful instrument of this type having 
been a Sohmer, built in 1884. 


Also made as masterpieces of fine furniture in Early English, 
Queen Anne, and Italian Renaissance periods. Moderate 
in cost and authentic in design and finish. 


Illustrated Brochure mailed 
on request to those interested. 


SOHMER & CO. 


31 W. 57th.St., New York 
Established 1872 
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3 From Coast to Coast} 

















i BOSTON 
li 407 Washington St. 
I BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave 
BUFFALO 
571 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 
} 4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 
i 419 Euclid Ave. 
DENVER 
1624-30 Stout St. 
i DETROIT 
Hi Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
iM KANSAS CITY 
Grand Av. & 11th St. 
Wl MILWAUKEE 
i] 2-12 Grand Ave. 





—Prowning 


Established 101 Years 





HE English idea of the proper Dinner 
Coat is given you in this Model by 
Browning King’s English Designer. 


| Correct Dress and Accessories 
for all Formal Occasions at 
all Browning King Stores. 





King & o— 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Nicollet at Fifth St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 


16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 


OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts 
ST. PAUL 

6th & Robert Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

7th & St. Charles 


SEATTLE 
2nd Av. & University St. 


VANITY FAIR 


Spleen 


(Continued from page 67) 


was quite sensible; quite; but when you 
thought of the way that the brute had 
ruined you, and the way he kept running 
against you in the street (all meant ina 
nasty way), and fiaunting his shops at 
you, it was enough to work a fellow up 


| to I-dunno-what. 











And on top of it all, after ten years of 
it—this. 

This insult—this offer to buy him out. 

his— 

The thought fell into his brain like a 
drop of hot wax. It burned him as 
though he had only just heard of it, and it 
continued to burn and crackle. 

After all, the man was a disgrace. How 


| many girls had he had? There was Gur- 


ling’s daughter—that affair was hushed 
up with money. The girls in the villages 
that he’d had—it was a wonder some of 
their boys hadn’t put him out by now. 
And the girls in his own shops. Every- 
body knew about that. Couldn’t get pro- 
motion unless they paid him for it. He 
was a danger. 

Nobody would really be sorry for it. 
It wouldn’t be what you call wrong. It 
ought to be done. Then people would 
know the brute for what he was. It’d all 
come out, then. He wouldn’t be then the 
fine fellow he thought he was. The man 
in the dock would be a bigger man than 
the man at the inquest. 


HE dropped lower over the counter, 
his eyes crossing until the little spot 
of whisky grew and blotted out the bar. 

Buy him out, eh? Buy him out—and 
go about laughing— Well, I bought up 
pore little Cleemput’s show. That finishes 
him.” 

Finishes him, does it. Does it? Urr. 
’M. ’M. See about it. See who’s finished. 
Now then, Mister Mayor! 

He stopped on the step outside the 
“Pealing Bells” and wiped his face. For 
some seconds, the Square danced before 
him, and reeled and gaped. Then he was 
sharply sober. His face resolved itself. 
His eyes became steady. He went slowly, 
straight across to the line of Scollick 
shops. 

“George Scollick in?” 

He was led through a clerks’ office and 
down a long passage which ended at a 
mahogany door. He noted the long pas- 
sage and approved it. 

Scollick sat in a leather armchair at a 
large desk. He swung round, genially. 
“Hullo, Josh Cleemput. Owst things? 
Well, thought it over.” 

“No, I ain’t. I jus’ dropped in for a 


| talk.” 


“Fine. No good doing things in a hur- 
ty—eh?” 

“Sometimes it’s best. One puts off, and 
puts off too long sometimes.” 

“Ah, jesso. Jesso. Sometimes.” 

“Like now, f’r instance.” 

At the sharp tone, Scollick looked up. 
As he looked up, his right hand shot to the 
bell on his desk. But it did not reach it. 
The wrist was caught by Cleemput’s left 
hand; and before Scollick could rise or 
struggle, the right hand was buried in his 
neck, and the head forced back to the 
rail of the chair. Then all the accumu- 
lated venom of years was spewed out upon 
him. 

“This is what I come to tell ya. Yew— 
ya beast. Buy me up—eh? You bin after 
me from the very first—even in the school 
playground. What’ve I done to you— 
eh? Nothing. But it’s my turn now. 
You’ve ’ad your run. See, Mister 
Mayor!” 

The big head rolled; the mouth tried 
to cry, “Josh! Josh!” The face went 

ue. 

“Look down on me, doncha? Always 
’ave—eh? I’m nobody, am I? I’m down 
and out—eh? Laugh at me, doncha? 
Buy me up? Well, laugh now, you 


| beast!” 


Both hands were now at the throat. 
The fingers buried themselves. His arms 
swung to and fro, and the great head 
swung with them. It was the first exercise 
he had had for years, but it came surpris- 
ingly easy. He exulted in this use of for- 
gotten muscles. He’d got him now. He’d 
made him change his tone.  Scollick 
couldn’t laugh, now. Laugh—eh? Sneer 
—eh? Go on, then—laugh! Laugh— 
you ugly skunk! There were faint 
struggles, gurgles, beating of the air, 
goggle eyes begging for mercy. Then, as 
he held on and pressed home, the heavy 
mass dropped from his hands across the 
chair, collapsed, and slid to the floor with 
a foolish bump. 


R a moment he stood, recovering his 
wind. Then he bent down and looked 
at the swollen face. Ah! Who was the 
failure now—eh? They wouldn’t laugh at 
him any more; they’d have to acknowl- 
edge that he had something in him, after 
all. It was extraordinary how easy it had 
been, and how satisfying. It seemed to 
come quite natural, too, and he didn’t 
feel a bit sorry. Not a bit. There was old 
Scollick, quite still and silent. Quite— 

From the long passage came the sound 
of steps. The steps were approaching the 
door. He turned sharply round from the 
desk, and then— And then he was 
netted, head and foot, in a shock of sheer 
horror. The sleek, sunny room was sud- 
denly filled with a gray cloud of fear! 
It was in his stomach; it was in his hands, 
in his joints; it was all around him. 
Through it the chair, the desk, the car- 
pet, the ink bottle, the bell, all glimmered 
with evil character. They were not as 
other furniture; their very shadowiness 
expressed the sinister occasion. They were 
horrid presences. 

He dashed for the door. The door flew 
back on him. A girl blocked the way. 
“Why? Whatever—” 

Panic inspired him. 

“Oh! You heard me call? He’s hada 
fit. D’you know first aid? I’ll get Doctor 
Stafford!” 

He shot past her and down the long 
passage. He went pell-mell through the 
shop, jerking over his shoulder, ‘Had a 
fit. Doctor!” 

But he was scarcely in the street before 
sounds arose in the shop, and three as- 
sistants were at the main door. 

“Hi! Hey! Hey—you!” 


THE cry seemed right at his ear, and 
without thought, abandoned to the 
instinct of the blood, he ran. And as he 
ran, there grew behind him that noise 
that strikes the boldest icy with terror— 
the noise of hue and cry, when every 
living thing bends itself to the capture 
of one. His feet went mad. His chest went 
hot and tight. He felt sick. 

From the Square he turned into his 
own home street, and as he turned he saw 
behind him a trail of men, women, chil- 
dren, dogs and policemen. His mind 
leapt with his feet. He saw the cell, the 
court, the trial, the scaffold, the rope. He 
heard the eight o’clock bell. 

The cry grew stronger and fuller. The 
chase had gathered force. He saw himself 
in the middle of the mob. His body felt 
their hands upon him, felt his clothes be- 
ing torn from him, his limbs being twisted 
by madmen, his bones snapping, his skin 
being torn. 

Christ! what a fool he’d been. Why? 
Why? What had Scollick done to him? 
Nothing. Jealousy. Nothing but jeal- 
ousy. And because of it he’d done this 
thing. But they wouldn’t have him. He 
hadn’t known why he had run this way, 
but now he saw before him the level cross- 
ing of the Midland. If he could reach 
that! The Manchester Express would be 
along within a minute or two; already he 

(Continued on page 114) 
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he shovelled 


in 30 years 


—A true bed-time story for fathers 


UST before you fix the fire at bed-time, let us tell 
you this story of a father in Evanston, Illinois. 


He has had an Ipeat Boiler in his cellar for 
thirty years; it cost him new, about $275 (with- 
out radiators and piping.) 


His house is large. In these thirty years he has 
shovelled more than 750 tons of coal which, at an 
average cost of $10 a ton, amounts to $7,500 or 27 
times the original cost of the boiler itself! 


Now what can we fathers learn from this story? 
Three things: 


1. How amazingly Inga Boilers last. In 30 years there 
have been no repairs except a new grate, the old one 
having been “burned out through carelessness.” 


2. How little any boiler costs in comparison with the cost 
of the coal it burns. Since the difference in the first cost 
is sO small it is wisdom to buy the best. 

3. There have been many improvements in IngEat Boilers, 
just as there have been improvements in automobiles. It 
would pay any father to take out his old heating apparatus 
and install a modern Ipeat Boiler. It would cut his an- 
nual coal bill one-third, which would quickly pay for the 
new boiler. 


Moral: Every bed-time story has a moral. 
The moral of this story is contained in the free 
book that will come to you in response to your 
request at either address below. The book tells 
why you can take out your old heater and install 
a modern Ipgat Boiler, and by doing so, put 
much less money into the fire and much more 
into the bank. 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IpEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
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BAKELITE 
REDMANOL 


You will be proud of a pipe or holder with 
a handsome mouthpiece of genuine Bakelite j 
or Redmanol. 


In clear or in clouded golden yellows, this 
material is equal to amber in beauty, though 
far stronger. It is light in weight, tasteless 
and non-absorbent. In novelty colors, such 
as jet, emerald, amethyst, ruby and others, it 
makes very attractive and serviceable holders. 


Pipes and holders of the most widely 
known makes may be had with Bakelite or 
Redmanol mouthpieces. Ask your smoke 
shop to show them. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
8 West 40th Street, New York 
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are the registered 
Trade Marks for the 
Phenol Resin Products 
manufactured under 
patents owned by 
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VANITY FAIR 


Proposed Laws to Govern Mah Jong 


(Continued from page 59) 


| entire 136 (or 144) tiles are placed on the 
| table, face down, and thoroughly shuffled 


by the four players simultaneously. 

13. Each player then draws at random 
a sufficient number of tiles to build a wall 
in front of him two tiles high and of the 
same length as that built by each of the 
other players, which must be 17 tiles 
long without the Seasons; or 18 with the 
Seasons. [When three play, the walls are 
each 23 tiles long.] The four walls (each 
two tiles high) are then pushed together 
to form a hollow square. 

14. If one wall is short and another 
long, the adjustment may be made with- 
out penalty before play begins. If one 
wall is too long or too short, the others 
being correct, the missing tiles must be 
found, and that wall reshuffled and re- 
built. Should this error be due to any 
player having left some of his tiles in the 
rack from the previous hand, he shall pay 
10 points to each of the others. 

15. It shall be the duty of each player 
to attend to the part of the wall immedi- 
ately in front of him; swinging it into posi- 
tion for the draw; replacing loose tiles if 
they are drawn in the course of play, etc. 

16. If any tiles shall be exposed during 
the building of the wall, so that their 
position is marked and known, that wall 


must be reshuffled and rebuilt. 


Breaking the Wall 


l The walls built, each player in turn 





e beginning with E, shall throw 
the two dice. The highest throw shall be 
E for the first game, without any change 
in the position of the players at the table, 
who retain their original seats. This 
player shall now throw the dice to de- 
termine which wall shall be broken. 
Starting with his own wall as No. 1, and 
counting to the right until he reaches the 
number thrown, his own wall will be 5 or 
9; that on his right, 2, 6 or 10; that oppo- 
site him, 3, 7. or 11; that on his left, 4, 8, 
or 12. 

18. The player whose wall is to be 
broken shall then cast the dice again, and 
shall add this second throw to the number 
thrown for his wall. Taking the total of 
the two throws, and counting the stacks 
of tiles in his own wall, from right to left 
until he arrives at a number corresponding 
to the total of the two throws, the stack 
arrived at shall be lifted and placed on the 
top of the wall to the right of the opening; 
the lower tile of the two next the opening; 
the upper one farther from it. These are 
known as “Loose tiles”. Should the 
number exceed the number of stacks in 
the player’s own wall, it must be carried 
on to the next wall on his left. 

19. It shall be the duty of the player 
whose wall is broken to make another 
break to the right of the opening, separat- 
ing 7 stacks, or 14 tiles, including the 
loose tiles, from the rest. These 14 tiles 
cannot be used in play, and are reserved 
for replacing kongs. If they are reached 
before any player goes Mah Jong, the 
game is drawn; the hands are all thrown 
up, and the position of E passes to the 
right. 

20. Beginning with E, each player in 
turn to the right shall take 2 stacks, or 4 
tiles, from the end of the wall at the left 
of the opening. Then each in turn takes 
4 more, until each has 12. Each then 
takes 1 tile, making 13 in hand, and fi- 
nally E takes a 14th. 

21. The player whose wall is being 
drawn from shall swing the open end of 
it toward the center of the table, in posi- 
tion for all to reach it easily, and shall see 
that each player takes tiles in the proper 
order. Any player taking stacks out of 
turn, or from the wrong place, must be 
stopped immediately and the tiles re- 
placed. 

22. Any player stopping to look at any 
of the tiles drawn, until he has taken his 
complete hand, shall pay 10 points to 
each of the other players for every tile so 


looked at. Any player having looked at 
any tile in his hand when the number is 
more or less than 13, cannot correct the 
error, but shall play with the foul or stale 
hand, as the case may be, and settle ac- 
cordingly at the end. 

23. Any player knocking over and ex- 
posing a tile or tiles while drawing to his 
hand, shall take those tiles into his own 
hand and allow the player to whom such 
tiles would have gone to take the tiles 
that would have gone to the player in 
error. If the number is greater than 
enough to fill his hand or in another part 
of the walls, the surplus ones shall be 
reshuffled with at least six of the adjoin- 
ing stacks in that part of the wall, and the 
wall rebuilt. 


The Play 

2 If the Seasons are included in the 

e set, it shall be the duty of each 
player in turn, beginning with E, to lay 
upon the table face up, and to his left, any 
Seasons he may have drawn, and toreplace 
them immediately by drawing an equal 
number of tiles from the open end of the 
wall. Should the tile so drawn prove to be 
another Season, it shall not be replaced 
until each of the other players has re- 
placed any Seasons drawn in the original 
13 tiles. Seasons are not considered as 
part of the playing hand, which must 
always contain at least 13 tiles, besides 
Seasons. 

25. If any player fail to show and re- 
place a Season before he makes his first 
discard, he shall not be allowed to replace 
it; but must play with the stale hand. 

26. Seasons drawn during the course 
of the play shall be replaced by drawing 
from the open end of the wall before dis- 
carding. Any player failing to replace a 
Season before discarding must finish the 
game with a stale hand. 

27. E begins by discarding any one of 
his 14 tiles, laying it face up, between the 
walls, toward the center of the table. 

[Beginners may be permitted to name 
their discards, but the practice is not to be 
recommended unless there is a penalty for 
miscalling a discard, such as 10 points to 
each player.]} 


The Discards 

28 Discards may be used in two ways. 

e Any player at the table who has 
already in his hand two or three of the 
same suit and denomination may call 
“Pung”, placing the tiles from his hand 
on the table, immediately to his left, or 
in a row in front of his rack, and adding 
the discard to them, discarding from his 
hand any tile he pleases, in place of the 
tile punged. 

29. Should a player pung a piece and 
then draw from the wall before discarding, 
his hand is foul; but the player to his right 
may insist on his discarding the drawn 
piece, and breaking up the pung, returning 
two tiles to his hand. If the following 
player says nothing, the hand remains 
foul. 

30. Should a player already have in 
his hand three of the same suit and de- 
nomination as the discard, he may pung 
the discard and lay down either three or 
four tiles. If he wishes to show all four 
he calls “Kong”, instead of Pung, and 
must take a loose tile before discarding, 
or his hand will be stale. 

31. When any player pungs or kongs a 
discard, the player to his right has the 
first say to the tile discarded after the 
pung or kong, the intervening players, if 
any, losing their turn. 

32. If no one pungs the discard, the 
player immediately on the right of the 
discarder may use the discarded tile to 
fill a sequence of not more or less than 
three tiles of the same suit in numerical 
order by laying down two tiles from his 
hand and taking the discard from the 
table, joining it to them. No other player 

(Continued on page 124) 
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= The Automobile ‘Salon presents annually to a discriminating 
and distinguished clientele all that is really meritorious in high- 
on grade motor cars, custom coachwork, and the various ac- 
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HENNING 


Style No. 7500/1— 
Silver or Gold 
Brocade, 





$22.00 
Style No. 7000— 
Gold Kid, 32.00 a 
+ 
Style No. 6500/1— 
Satin in all pre- 
vailing shades, 


Style No. 6001— 
Black Satin, 


19.00 


Style No. 2001— 
Black Suede, 18.00 

Style No. 6500/9g— 
Brown Satin, 18. 
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Style No. 3515/1— 
Fallen Leaf Suede, 


Style No. 6502/9— 
Brown Kid, 20.00 





Style No. B-8005 /7— 
Bianchini Brocad- 
ed Velvets in all 
colors with black 
satin or gold cloth 









quarters, 








Style No. 2017— 
All Black Suede $16.50 








Style No. 1005s — 
Black Russia with 
patent leather 
bandings, 22.0¢ 










Also in Rosewood 









Brown, Dark 
Brown, Russia 
Tan, Squirrel 






Gray and White 
with matching kid 
bandings, 







22.00 







Style No. 1526— 
All Black Patent 


Leather, 







16.50 







Cut Steel ornament 
illustrated, 
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Additional Henning models appear this 
month in Vogue and House & Garden 









Stvle Brochure sent on request 
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Boot Shop 


575-577 MADISON AVE. AT 57¢t? ST. 


















VANITY FAIR 


New Year’s Day, 1886 


(Continued from page 64) 


universe as a whole that one should yield 
to temptation? How is it that the condi- 
tion of the world’s existence is an act 
which is elsewhere set down as a sin? 
Your Holiness will allow me to say so: 
that constitutes a confusion of ideas 
which I have never been able to admit. 
Is it conceivable that Your Holiness, 
desiring to perpetuate the human race, 
should have fixed upon so singular a 
method? . . . I have never been able to 
understandthatstrangearticlein yourlaw. 

THE ETERNAL: I have already told you 
never to question me on that subject. 


| That is my secret; it is something you 





must not know. That brutal ape, of all 
the animals the most refined in his 
wickedness, do you not see that it is 
through love that I have made of him a 
man? Do you not see that the moment of 
love is yet the moment when man is at 
his best? Behold that abject creature, 
given up entirely to selfishness and low 
scheming; thanks to love, he makes a 
breach for himself in his leaden sky; he 
has an hour of goodness, of tenderness, a 


| minute of exaltation towards the ideal. 


And, for the same end, does the plant 
deck itself and become a flower; the ani- 
mal redouble its beauty; the humblest 
little worm become luminous. Come; I 
have put into all that more wisdom than 
you think. 


ABRIEL (bowing modestly): 1 see that 
folly and absurdity have still a long 
life assured to them. Let Your Holiness at 


| least decree that beauty shall be a reward 











for women and ugliness a punishment. 
Things could be arranged in such a way 
that, when they conceive an evil thought 
or prepare an evil action, they would 
suddenly become as ugly as the seven 
deadly sins which they were being 
tempted to commit. Ah! that would 
give them a good lesson! They would all 
become little saints; whereas now they 
can give themselves up to their mischief 
with perfect impunity. Sometimes even, 
by a crowning insanity which bewilders 
me completely, this only makes them 
more attractive. 

THE ETERNAL: That which is written is 
written. Hereafter I shall not make any 
change in the balance of that universe. 
Let it remain such as it is. Corrections 
in one spot would involve serious altera- 
tions in others—in some cases, the col- 
lapse of the whole edifice. It is enough, 
for the degree of justice which I am striv- 
ing for at present, that every woman who 
is profoundly good should have by that 
very fact a certain beauty. I have pro- 


| vided for that. 


GaBrRIEL: Oh! of course I know that 
Your Holiness finds always his final 
justification. But I am entrusted with 
your Holiness’ honor; I must watch 
over it all the more that Your Holiness 
abandons it altogether. You are denied, 
Seigneur, outrageously. I am _ some- 
times scandalized by it, and if I had 
your omnipotence at my disposition, 
oh! I should very soon reduce those 
wicked atheists to silence. I shall not 
hide from Your Lordship that I am some- 
times surprised at your apparent conniv- 
ance with people quite unworthy to be 
chosen as your accomplices. The world is 
lost through that indulgence, because the 
indulgence of the Eternal is taken 
naturally for sympathy by the majority 
of men. 

THE ETERNAL (smiling, with an ex- 
pression of benevolence and irony altogether 
indescribable): Ah! Gabriel, you are 
faithful. Your fidelity makes you narrow. 
Come here, come here, that I may kiss 
you. (Gabriel offers his girlish forehead to 
the kisses of the Eternal.) Learn, faithful 
child, my tenderness for those who doubt 
and deny. Those doubts and_ those 
denials are founded upon reason; they 
are the result of my obstinacy in hiding 


' myself. Those who deny me understand 


my views. They deny the grotesque or 
abominable image which has been set in 
my place. In that world of idolators and 
hypocrites, they alone respect me really, 
My will, in the age through which the 
world is passing, is to dissimulate what 
I am doing. Why is it strange that they 
should not believe in me, not see me? 
(Gabricl listens, with towed head, without 
understanding.) Let us speak no more 
of a subject which troubles your honest 
heart; tell me the news of this planet 
Earth, which I have for some time a 
little neglected. For fifteen years now I] 
have entrusted the task of governing it 
to a serious nation, which my most 
serious councillors presented to me as 
alone capable of repairing so many irre- 
sponsibilities committed by France. Poor 
France! I was a little too harsh for her. I 
love her still; but she annoyed me by her 
vanities, and I transferred the hegemony 
of the world to the nation who resembled 
her the least. Three emperors, united for 
peace, seemed to me a régime modeled 
after my own trinity; and tesides, it was 
promised that they would resolve a lot of 
questions before which France had shown 
herself powerless. Socialism, for example, 
was to disappear in four or five years. 
That has no doubt already keen accom- 
plished. As for France, according to the 
extracts you read me from the German 
newspapers, she has, at the present time, 
as it were, disappeared from the world. 
GABRIEL: Oh! as for that, no. She is 
talked about a good deal still. The death 
and life of nations are things which re- 
semble and touch each other. I am com- 
pletely bewildered by it. I must tell 
Your Holiness that my simple angelic 
faculties no longer enable me to under- 
stand what is going on. My ideas of good 
and bad—hitherto so clear—are growing 
confused. The channels of information 
within my reach are becoming more and 
more inadequate. My quality of angel 
prevents me from entering the places 
where human affairs are now taking 
shape. I believe that Your Holiness will 
soon have to choose for the inspection of 
that planet beings less pure than we. Too 
many things escape us. I visited the 
other day a club at Belleville; and there I 
nearly soiled my white robe and rumpled 
my golden wings. At Paris I frequent 
certain excellent houses of the parish of 
Sainte-Clothilde; and there I find accom- 
plished young ladies and mothers of 
thirty-eight so exquisite that I sometimes 
hesitate as to which are the more beauti- 
ful between their daughters and them; I 
enter those closed sanctuaries . . . 


HE ETERNAL: Gabriel if you had 
ever written novels, you would have 
made them very improper. 

GasrRIEL: Oh, no! Heavenly Father; I 
simply mean that this milieu, to which I 
confess myself drawn, has very little to 
teach me about the corruption of the 
century. To be better informed about 
those swamps, which you tolerate because 
you doubtless suppose that something 
good is fermenting in that filth, you must 
have agents who are less afraid than we 
angels of soiling ourselves. Accept my 
resignation; those regions are far too foul 
for the task of visiting them to be en- 
trusted to a being who is in the habit of 
coming afterwards into your presence. 
You will be better informed by Satan 
about this world, which belongs to him. 
He reigns there; he preaches there; and 
he knows all its secrets. 

THE ETERNAL: It is certainly true that 
the habits of the old piety no longer make 
it possible to see clearly into human 
affairs. The angels have become poor 
agents. I must change my ministers. 
. . . But, today, I want to see with my 
own eyes. 

By an act of his will, the Eternal sum- 
mons the immense Being full of eyes and of 

(Continued on page 114) 
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New Year’s 


VANITY FAIR 


Day, 1886 


(Continued from page 112) 


wheels within wheels which Ezekiel has 


described. It is the hippogrif which the ... 


Eternal mounts when he wants first-hand 
information about reality. In less than the 
thousandth of a second, the Eternal, seated 
on the monster, has made a tour of the whole 
Universe. He has seen everything. 


HE ETERNAL (aside): How many 
mistakes poor Gabriel made just now! 
An 
inextricable confusion has got into the 
government of that planet. The files are 
badly kept; the numbers are all mixed up. 
I have just found, occupying the highest 
places of honor, men I thought had been 
shot fifteen years ago. Successes, due to 
basic misapprehensions, are turning the 
world upside down. One who spends his 
whole life making blunders is considered 
a great man. Universal suffrage is voting 
on unintelligible programs. Decidedly, 
I am making too many mistakes; I want 
to change all that. (Zo Gabriel) Gabriel, 
remain pure and continue your angelic 
joys with those charming parishioners of 
Sainte-Clothilde of whom you were telling 
me just now. Keep, with thy ministry of 
peace, the privilege of gentle dreams, of 
virginal inspirations, of those joys which 
come we know not whence. Be for men 
the messenger of good days. 

Tomorrow will be a fine occasion to dis- 
charge the duties of your ministry. To- 
morrow, I want there to be rejoicing. Em- 
ploy all your artifices, agreeable dreams, 
good thoughts, caressing insinuations, 
light brushings of your wing, so that the 
first day of 1886 may be for all a day of 
forgetfulness, of hope, of consolation. Tell 
them to look this year for something un- 
expected. I am going to take over in 
person the government of human affairs. 
Many things which I repudiate have 
been done in my name. I take pity on 
those I have stricken; there are some con- 
vulsions which are the preludes of agony; 
others are crises after which the forces of 
nations are strengthened a hundred fold. 

Say to that poor France that I have not 
yet withdrawn my mandate to her, which 
is to astonish the world by her volte- 
faces and her recoveries; I have planted in 
her the principle of endless resurrection. 
Her collapses may be followed by strange 
explosions of energy, and if a man should 
then be found. . . the theologians are 
agreed in refusing me the knowledge of 


future contingents; so I shall stop here. 
But one thing sure is that the poli- 
ticians very often make mistakes. An- 
other thing that I am sure of is that my 
servitor Jeremiah was often led to an- 
nounce as coming from me things which I 
never instructed him to say. 

Everything in that world is full of 
rebirths. Just now the earth is ugly and 
sterile. Three months hence it will be 
clad in primroses. Nothing is surer. 

In the beverage which thou makest 
them drink, put, my dear Gabriel, a light 
dose of morphine. Hint gently to them 
that they should get used to seasickness, 
Give them to understand that during the 
following year I intend to give them all 
support; let them do the same. Tell them 
not absolutely to reject a First Consul, if 
he presents himself, but to examine him 
closely before accepting him. My sun, this 
year, will be more beautiful than ever. 
Life will be luxuriant and strong; milk 
will abound in youthful breasts; love will 
resign. Tell them that on this day I 
forbid them to think of their discords. 
The battle of life has its truces; woe to 
him who does not observe them! 

Tell them never to deny me dogmati- 
cally. It is dangerous and unhealthy. 
Formerly, it led to the Place de Gréve; 
now, it leads to saying rather uncon- 
sidered things. As for their doubts, I 
take a little the responsibility for them; 
they are the result of a wager I have 
made with myself, of my strange obsti- 
nacy in hiding myself. Let them not trou- 
ble themselves about the manner in 
which I should be worshipped. Each may 
worship me by his resignation in bearing 
life for ends which are known to me. 


S I grow older, I am becoming a father. 
Tell them that I acknowledge hav- 
ing done them wrongs. In the future, 
I shall try to be more just; I shall try to 
see that as few beings as possible are 
sacrificed to the end which I am pursuing. 
I shall go even as far as the miraculous; I 
do not despair of bringing it about that 
some day human life may be good for all 
men, so that all men, when they are leav- 
ing it, will have a smile for the companions 
of their journey and a benediction for me. 
A deep shadow covers the forehead of the 
Eternal, like an immense velarium held at 
the four corners. And, in Heaven, there 
falls, as it were, a silence of half an hour. 


Spleen 


(Continued from page 108) 


saw its balls of smoke beyond the trees. 
If he could reach that! 

“Hey! Hey!” 

Close behind him now came their yells. 
He could hear the plunk of their feet. 
With a tearing breath and a violent thrust 
of his leaden legs, he hurled himself for- 
ward. 

“ Hey! ” 

ac Hi ! ” 

“Hey—you!” 

A hand fell with a tight smack on his 
shoulder. 


7 EY! 

“Hey—Dozey! When yew finished 
star gazing, p’raps ya’ll let someone else 
git to the bar!” 

He jerked his buzzing head upright. 
He wiped his sweating face. He rubbed 
his. blurred eyes. ‘Eh? Wha’? Wha’? 
Eh? ... Oh! Sorry, mister. Sorry. I 
was thinkin’, y’know.” He _ laughed. 


“ Thinkin’. Lookin’ at that spot o’ whisky 
on the counter, and—sort of—sort of 
lorst meself. Sorry, mister.” 

As he moved from the counter, the 
barmaid went along it with a cloth, and 
at a sweep of her arm the spot of whisky 
was gone. He gulped a mouthful of air, 
and blew. He looked round the bar. 
His face was bright. His manner was 
almost festive. He effused kind looks upon 
the world. 

And when the doors flapped back obse- 
quiously and the Mayor came in, his 
face went broad in a smile of welcome. A 
minute later, those in the bar saw big 
George Scollick and little Cleemput arm 
in arm, and thick with amiable confiden 
ces; and they heard words and phrases: 
“That offer o’ yours, ole man. I’ll take it. 
Ves, it’s a fair offer. I'll take it. I'ma 
fool at business, but I got enough sense to 
know when I’m beaten. . . Well, here’s 
all the best!” 
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VANITY FAIR 


My Choice of Presidential Candidates 


(Continued from page 48) 


a poetess in the White House would 
be a novelty. Also, she has that rare 
gift, a name to conjure with, a magi- 
cal combination of scanning syllables 
which F. P. A. has fittingly enshrined in 
the hearts of insomniacs the world over. 
For those who prefer a more rollicking 
interpretation for use at supper parties, 
it is suggested that Miss Millay’s name 
goes beautifully to the tune of our old 
favorite, “Ivan Petrosky Skovar”’. 

Rumor has it that Miss Millay’s ap- 
pointee for the post of Secretary of the 
Treasury would be Mr. Robert Benchley, 
the financial expert, public accountant, 
auditor, and editor of the Benchley Market 
Charts. 

I have always fancied the idea of Tallu- 
lah Bankhead in the Presidential chair. 
As her Vice President I see Dr. Frank 
Crane, though he probably could not keep 
still enough for a Vice President. How- 
ever, so much of what he says amounts 
practically to silence that perhaps he 
would be all right. Houdini would be a 
good man in any cabinet; he could always 
get out of it so easily. 


Mere Men 

Wrtaor question, the one man who 

could unite all parties and go into 
office on a wave of popular enthusiasm, 
is Joe Cook. “Joe Cook for President”’ 
would stampede any convention. I should 
feel perfectly safe if the country were in 
his hands. And with what confidence 
could we not regard our foreign policy 
and the treatment of our island posses- 
sions, knowing as we do Mr. Cook’s af- 
fection for the Hi-wayans. He has defi- 
nitely offered to send Dr. Walter Traprock 
to the Court of St. James, on condition 
that he stay there. 

A very strong candidate would be that 
outstanding American, Ring Lardner. 
His messages to Congress would liven up 
that body, and when published would 
make a pleasant volume to add to the set 
of Messages of the Presidents, which every- 
one buys in a moment of weakness. 

If the American people want a man who 
will do things in a big, spectacular way, 
they will elect Morris Gest. Imagine 
what he could do in Washington! The 


| papers would carry announcements that 
| President Gest’s forthcoming production 


of the Seventy Ninth Congress would ex- 
cel in splendor all previous efforts. Ballet 
russe, Balieff and Bally-hoo would be the 
order of the day. Our international diff- 
culties would be instantly straightened 
out by this great cosmopolitan, whose 
heart beats for all the world, as Mr. Gest 
is the first to admit. Whenever friction 
developed with any people, the President 
would import a dramatic novelty from 
their country, a tremendous group of 
Siamese dancers, or something of that 
sort. Paris went wild over eight Siamese 
maidens. Mr. Gest would have eight 
thousand. We would not have to worry 
about foreign alliances. All the foreigners 
would be over here. Celebrities would flit 
in and out of our lives, like cooks in the 
country. As Coleridge says so beauti- 
fully, 
“The Morris Gest here beat his breast 
For he heard Siegfried Sassoon.” 

This would be an extremely popular 
candidacy, and at the end of a strenuous 
campaign alive with incident and gor- 
geousness, I can see the great man sitting 
in the Presidential chair—a morris chair, 
in the gest room, obviously—while out- 
side, thousands of Czechs, Russians, 
Swedes and Rumanians sing that lovely 
song, Gest a Song at Twilight. 

Study of the poets reveals another 
name of interest. In my Golden Casket 
of Popular Lyrics I came across the fol- 
lowing: 

“In Xanidu did Otto Khan 
A stately pleasure dome dercree, 
Where Liz, the sacred flivver ran 
In circles, to the sea.’ 

This is almost a portent, a prophecy! 
Otto Khan! There is another great name. 

The individuals I have selected give 
some idea of the tremendous range of 
candidates. I trust that readers of this 
magazine will follow my suggestion and 
bring forward their choices before it is too 
late. Anyone can be nominated. All that 
is necessary is a proposer and seconder’s 
letter, and a card of recommendation from 
any licensed druggist. The registration 
fee ($1.00, cash or money order), should 
be mailed to me, care of the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, Washington, 
D.C. Make your bets, ladies and gentle- 
men, while the wheel spins. Twenty can 
win, as well as one! 


Mrs. Fiske Comes to Town 


(Continued from page 51) 


| indefinitely, and it was years before she 





saw either of the two again. Indeed, it 
was not until ten years ago, or there- 
abouts, that she saw one of them next. He 
was frail and lame then, and he hobbled 
back stage to see her when she was play- 
ing at the Hudson Theater in The High 
Road. His name was Charles Frohman. 
At the first sight of her, he grinned. 

“Tid you keep the flowers, Minnie 
Maddern?” he asked. 

“Dear Mr. Frohman,” she said and 
held out both her hands in the loveliest 
gesture of welcome and regret, “would 
that I could have!” 

After all, it was Belasco who won. 

One who greatly enjoyed the result, 
one who laughed and who, indeed, felt 
himself moved almost to get up and make 
a speech on the opening night of Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary, can still recognize 
that such a dramatic antic is not worth a 
whole season of this magnificent actress’s 
time, and can regret every week wasted 
when she is away from the great roles to 
which she has seemed destined. One of 
these, that of Mrs. Malaprop, she seems 
likely to play before so very long. The 
other, Lady Macbeth, she will probably 


never attempt. Yet what a Lady Mac- 
beth she would make; what an intense 
and tortured Lady Macbeth, with what 
an inner flame! 

She has never played Lady Macbeth, 
and it is some years since she has appeared 
in the play at all. Indeed, it was at the 
age of three or thereabouts that she put 
the nursery behind her and assumed the 
role of the crowned child in the caldron 
scene, when Barry Sullivan was playing 
Macbeth in New Orleans. It was her task 
to rise through the steam and buoy up the 
faltering King with these words: 

“Oh, fret not where conspirers are!” 

Only, she said “‘perspirers”’, an unpre- 
meditated textual change which had s¢ 
startling an effect on the star that it was 
found necessary to ring down the curtain. 
There may have been some doubt that 
evening as to whether the new Maddern 
would ever amount to much in the thea- 
ter, but I predict a great future for her. 

All of which leaves little space to com- 
ment on the other plays of the month 
concerning which I had made some notes. 
I appear to have dropped them in the 
excitement of attending Mary, Mary. 
Quite Contrary. 
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common-sense evidence —on quality 

footwear—that the shoes are made for 

the wearer’s convenience—Shoe Lacing Hooks. 
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hooks. 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Preface to Modern Literature 


(Continued from page 44) 


but emphasises my point, if I say that the 
trial of Oscar Wilde led to the constitution 
of the Irish Free State. 

At the same time, or rather later— 
indeed, within the last ten years—another 
centrifugal action has been dividing 
America from England. The solid mass 
of American writing in the nineteenth 
century was hardly more than a local 
function of literature in England; with 
plodding dignity it followed, and but for 
a few men of great importance—Poe, 
Whitman, Hawthorne—it did not con- 
tribute or originate. The absence of any 
new creative effort in England, the pass- 
ing of the exclusive control of American 
letters out of the hands of a group of 
gentlemen in Boston closely associated 
with Harvard University, the decline of 
prestige of the university professor, the 
increase of non-Anglo-Saxon elements in 
the population: various causes combined 
to give rise to styles of writing which are 
based on anything but contemporary 
English models. 

As substantial performance, I am not 
inclined to attach to our contemporaries 
in America as much value as they attri- 
bute to themselves. Their work is 
interesting—one can see why to people 
in America it has supreme importance— 
but it is interesting as a symptom. It has 
a manner of bustle, freedom, and perhaps 
illusory. hope. Some of America’s most 
advertised poets strike me as expressing— 
beneath a novelty and often ingenuity of 
form—commonplace and_ conventional 
minds: I may cite Mr. Masters, Mr. 
Sandburg, and Mr. Lindsay. There are 
several able novelists, of local interest; 
several very able critics, chiefly occupied 
in chastising the vices and stupidities of 
their own nation—a work very useful at 
home, and the fruits of which we may 
some day enjoy, but of no interest abroad. 


T will appear that English literature is 

in a state of disintegration into at least 
three varieties of provincialism: and in 
view of the history of the Roman Empire, 
this process may seem to have begun very 
early. Certainly, this is an unstable 
period; but what I have called attention 
to is, I believe, a temporary aberration 
which the appearance of any new writer 
of the first order should serve to check. 

I do not see how Irish literature will be 
able to survive the existence of Mr. James 


Joyce’s Ulysses: a book quite as Irish in 
material as a book can be, but a book go 
significant in the history of the English 
language that it must take its place as q 
part of the tradition of that language, 
Such a book not only realises untried pos- 
sibilities in a language, but revivifies the 
whole of its past. ‘Any writer who 
finds the English language inadequate for 
what he wants to say”, Mr. Joyce once 
remarked to me, “is only a case of the 
bad workman who quarrels with his 
tools.” I shall revert to this book; for 
information and acute interpretation ] 
need only refer the reader to the article 
by M. Larbaud, who has a taste and 
knowledge of modern English literature 
which are rare in England itself. Here, 
I only point out that a work of the 
magnitude of Ulysses sets, to Irish writers, 
a standard of English writing. Obviously, 
there cannot continue to be three stand- 
ards for three nations speaking the same 
language; the better the writers, in all 
three countries, the more they will have 
in common. 


N a time like the present, the writer of 

the second order, the writer of charm- 
ing, intelligent and distinguished work, 
should receive attention primarily to the 
extent to which his work supports, and 
moves in the same direction as, the 
writers of the first order of importance. 
It is not a period which can afford to 
speak well of a great deal of indifferent 
work. We are very much alone. Wells, 
Bennett, Chesterton, Shaw, Kipling are 
separated from us by a chasm; we can no 
longer draw sustenance from them. In 
spite of our admiration, neither James 
nor Conrad is very near to us. It is not, 
as is often said, that English literature is 
merely a_ collection of isolated and 
freakish men of genius; there was a long 
tradition from Ben Jonson through 
Dryden, down to Samuel Johnson and 
perhaps a little later; there was another 
tradition from Locke. 

This is an exceptional period, in its 
being so little the offspring of the pre- 
ceding: Walter Pater, in an earlier epoch, 
was an heir of Arnold and Ruskin, and 
Wilde the heir of Pater. I have conceived 
these prolegomena to be useful in order 
that the significance of the significant 
figures of our time may be more immedi 
ately grasped. 


To One in Another Mood 


By Dyuna BaRNEs 


DEAR beloved, shall I not go back 

From gazing on you always with wet eyes, 
And mournful kisses from these lips where lies 
More honey than your aloes? Must I crack 
Still darker herbs, and sighing keep the track 
With feigned lamenting and with fearful cries, 
Slow twining you about with blasphemies 
Because I would be dancing? Nay, I lack 
The needed dull intoning of despair. 
Nor in me echoes your too sombre mood, 
Nor is it in my heart. Nor anywhere 
Within my flesh the very flesh you wooed. 
Then wherefore shall I loose my braided hair 
Hiding my eyes, pretending that I brood? 
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The photographs show our newest product. A small sedan-landaulet for town or country use. 

Mounted on the 1924 Hotchkiss chassis—one of the most distinguished French automobiles—made 

with the same exactitude and by the same manufacturers as the famous Hotchkiss machine gun— 
4-cyl., 4-wheel brakes. “Body by Locke.” 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Crown of Musical Success 


(Continued from page 54) 


Naturally, all these different courses 
were coordinated and dominated by 


| my own work, the Development of 


the Artistic Ego, which is the keynote 
of the Wilberforce Way. My assistants 
dealt with the externals, while I labored 
with the inward soul. To me fell the task 
of killing all modesty—mock or real—and 
planting in its place a supreme self- 
confidence. My question-and-answer 
method was, as always, effective. A 
sample follows—the first question only in 
the catechism. 

Question: Miss Petersen, what is your 
voice? 

Answer: A glorious mezzo-soprano, 
having the rich overtones of Homer and 
the thrush-like high notes of Melba at 
her best. 

After this is throughly learned, the 
pupil begins to believe it. It is like the 
catechism. The questions cover an im- 
mense range, dealing with supposed 
years of previous experience, romantic 
episodes, and tremendous successes in 
Madrid, Valparaiso, and other inacces- 
sible cities. When I finished my final 
lesson with Miss Petersen, I was actually 
in awe of her myself. She was radiant, 
gorgeous, overwhelming. Her look was a 
command that would make many a 
Broadway manager take off his hat, 
throw away his cigar, and offer her a 
chair. 

“Cher maitre’, she said, with the 
purest Wilberforce accent, “I am ready 
for my début.” 

“No,” I replied firmly, ‘you are not.” 


The Final Touch 
DETECTED a faint look of surprise 
gleaming under her make-up. 

“One thing—the most important thing 
—still remains to be done. You have not 
yet been sold to the public. You must be 
acclaimed. Your motor—the company 
motor, to be exact—must be stopped by 
the crowds as you drive down Fifth 
Avenue. The head waiter at the Palais 
Royal must always have a table for you.” 

“You can do this for me?” she asked, 
with admirable coolness. 

“Certainly.” 

In six months the finishing touch was 
a fait accompli. The name of Petersen was 
in every mouth. Her contract with the 
managers of the Newark Festival was 
signed, and the Brooklyn Oratorio Society 
was begging for her services on its gnarled 
and knotted knees. And then—on a 


| memorable day—she telephoned me and, 


in a voice from which even she could not 
conceal a quaver, announced, “Gatti 
has just called up.” 

“Selma,” I warned her, “don’t be 
emotional; remember you had your 
tremolo removed at Blatters—and sign 
nothing until you have consulted me.” 

On the evening before—before, mind 
you—Selma Petersen made her sensa- 
tional début at the Metropolitan, she was 
the best-known singer in the world. 

How? Why? 


It was all done through my magazine, 
The Musical Megaphone, published week. 
ly, ‘a journal of music and musicians”, 
In its columns, artists are encouraged to 
talk about themselves; and, though it 
hurts, some of them consent to do g0, 
As Editor and Owner, though my nam: 
does not appear on it, I am in a position 
to favor Wilberforce pupils. I literally 
spread Selma Petersen all over the 
United States. I front-paged her into 
every musician’s home; and, when musi- 
cians begin to talk about a newcomer, 
she is well on her way to fame. The 
general public will fall for anything. 


Psalms, xxvi, 7 


PUBLISHED letters headed, “Selma 

writes from Rome’”’, saying: 

“T have had a strenuous season, and 
am resting in my villa at Frascati. The 
success of my concert at La Scala in 
Milan was enormous. There was a ten- 
inch fall of roses on the stage, and several 
people in the audience were killed. 
Italians are so demonstrative. When I 
reached Rome, the students from the 
Schola Cantorum insisted on pushing my 
motor down the steps of the Piazza di 
Spagna.” 

Scattered through the magazine, I 
published numerous cuts of Selma 
wearing some of her best expressions, 
serious, soulful, passionate, and roguish. 
In the last named she is looking over the 
fur of a Persian cat. The subtitle is 
“Pals”. An occasional poem signed “An 
Admirer” was also effective in catching 
the attention of thousands of muddle- 
heads all over the country. 

“Your art supreme, compelling, 

The classic strains are telling 
That thrill the listener; 

The melodies resounding 

With tenderness abounding, 
Enthrall the heart astir.” 


This sort of verse is purposely kept on 
the moron level. 

And then, of course, there were the 
honest, straight-forward personal adver- 
tisements of “Selma Petersen, Soprano. 
‘The most gorgeous voice since Patti.’— 
Duluth Recorder. ‘Amazing, electrifying, 
angelic. Kansas City hearts were stolen 
by this Northern beauty and wafted 
heavenward on the wings of song.’-—Myra 
Watrous, in the Kansas City Beacon.” 

And thus I made Selma Petersen. In 
the same way I created Ola Kasryan, the 
Finnish Finch; the Oorik, the Tirella, and 
many others. To all who have musical 
ambitions, The Wilberforce Way lies 
open: the abolition of modesty, the crea- 
tion of the ego, and an assured success. 
It is not the easiest way, in any sense. 
It demands hard work, and lots of it. 

I might add that I married Miss 
Petersen shortly after her début, proving 
once more that Pity is akin to Love. My 
wife’s earning powers are enormous, so 
that, for all I have done for her, I feel 
partially repaid. 
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‘* NORRECT”’ because it is good taste, 
as well as good sense, to carry a 
Buxton Keytainer. Fashioned of rich 
leather and fine gold, its beauty as well as 
its usefulness makes it a necessity to 
fastidious people. There is a Keytainer 
in just the style and leather which best 
matches a gentleman’s wallet and cigar- 
ette case—or a lady’s hand bag. 
* * 


A KEYTAINER keeps your keys flat, 
orderly and easy to find; and protects 
your pockets and clothing. In many 
styles and prices from 30c to $11; in sizes 
holding 8 to 16 keys. There’s a style, a 
size, a price that you'll like. 

* * 


THERE is a special type with a conven- 
ient pocket for small important papers 
such as your lodge card, theatre tickets, 
etc. 

All Buxton Keytainers have the patent- 
ed revolving humped hook, which pre- 
vents the loss of keys and makes them 
easy to turn. 

Organize your keys—protect 
pockets with a Buxton Keytainer. 


Write for your copy of the illustrated 
Book of Buxton Keytainers. 
Dealers: Write for details of 
$30 introductory assortment 


your 


BUXTON, INC. 
Dept. 9, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG., NEW YORK 
In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg; 
Julian Sale Leather Goods Co., Torénto. 





BUXTON 
KEY-TAINER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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cA Dinner Facket Shirt 
f (Conventional—yet different 


STAR Tailored of French. Madras with 

NEW YORK the famous Star craftsmanship, em- 
bellished with narrow tucks and smart white 
embroiderings. Distinctly different but a man- 
shirt none the less! 


TRACE MAR 


Well dressed men for three generations have 
learned to know the STAR label as the symbol 
of custom quality in fit, fabric and finish and of 
correctness for the purpose. Every man who 
attains that smart simplicity of fashion termed 
“Well Dressed” will find every Star Shirt for 
full dress or dinner jacket practically made to 
his own preference. 


Obtainable—ready-to-wear—at best shops 


Sian 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


267 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
52 CHAUNCY ST..BOSTON, MASS. 


“Makers of Fine Shirts for over Three Generations” 
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YOU and three others 
may pay the price 





Bleeding gums are the danger signal 


Do you know that four persons out of every 
five past forty, according to irrefutable dental 
statistics, and many thousands younger, are 
afflicted with Pyorrhea ? 


Has Nature warned you, with tender, bleed- 
ing gums, of Pyorrhea’s presence or coming? 


Can you afford to take chances, to wait, when 
your teeth and health are menaced and the 
odds are so overwhelmingly against you? 


Go to your dentist for advice. Have him in- 
spect your gums and teeth regularly. Undoubt- 
edly, he will tell you to brush your teeth, 
twice daily, with Forhan’s For the Gums. 


Pyorrhea is the foeman of teeth and health 
alike. When it strikes, the gums recede, the 
loosened teeth drop out or must be extracted, 
germs gather in pus-pockets that form at the 


roots and infection often spreads throughout Ss 
the system. & S 

+ . . . - " } 
Forhan’s For the Gums, in turn, is Pyorrhea’s | Betis 
foeman. When used in time and used con £3) 
sistently, it will prevent Pyorrhea or check its £ > / 


progress, and, in addition, keep the teeth 
white, the gums firm, and the mouth 
healthy. 
It is the formula of R.J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Itis used and recommended by the foremost 


dentists. It is pleasant to the taste. Buy a 
tube today. At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Forhans 
FOR THE GUMS 


eMore than a tooth paste —it checks Pyorrhea 













Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited. Montreal 








VANITY FAIR 


Tearing a Passion to Ragtime 


(Continued from page 62) 


Gainsborough painting; and Berlin’s 
Pack Up Your Sins and Go to the Devil, 
are examples of the transfer successfully 
and gratifyingly accomplished. 

There exist a number of natural themes 
—slavery, the local scene (Sewanee 
River), the cabin, the food, and the train 
whereby one arrives. The genius of Tin 
Pan Alley has worked upon this material, 
and in both words and music has been 
amazingly imitative, uninventive, and 
dull. Yet the idea of taking a theme 
and so handling it that the slightest varia- 
tion from the preceding use of the same 
material shall give the effect of novelty 


| and freshness, is a sound one, as we know 
| from the history of Greek drama. 


“Sewanee”—A Masterpiece 


ALAs! there was little novelty, and 


the tradition was never firm enough 
to bear what they did to it. Yet they 
had their reward, if they can accept it 
vicariously; for one of them, not at the 
beginning and not at the end (which is 
not yet), took the old material and fash- 
ioned a great song. His name is George 
Gershwin; and the song which, before the 
blue-jazz age, achieves pre-eminence, is 
Sewanee. To have heard Al Jolson sing 
this song is to have had one of the few 
great experiences which the minor arts 
are capable of giving; to have heard it 
without feeling something obscure and 
powerful and rich, with a separate life of 
its own coming into being, is—I should 
say, it is not to be alive. The verse is 
simple and direct, with faint foreshadow- 
ings of the subtly divided, subtly com- 
pounded elements of the chorus where 
Sewanee, with a strong beat, long-drawn 
and tender, ushers in the swift passages 
leading to the repetition, slow again, of 
the name; and the rest of the song is the 
proper working out of a problem in con- 
trasting cadences, and in dynamics. 

After the chorus, and in another key, 
there is a coda, a restatement of the theme 
with a little more restraint; and then, sur- 
prisingly and gratefully, for the first time, 
the introduction of the final bars of 
Sewanee River. I analyze this song as if it 
could be taken apart and the essence of 
it remain; the truth is, that it bears in- 
spection, and is worth inspection because 
it has a strongly individual quality and a 
definitely personal touch. 

Mr. Gershwin has progressed in his 
technical handling of syncopation, as in 
Ingenue Baby (not primarily a song to be 
sung or for the dance, but to hear; it is 
musically the solution of a problem in 
pauses, and the answer is delicious); but 
in Sewanee he is at his highest point, for 
he has taken the simple emotion of long- 
ing and let it surge through his music, 
making real what a hundred before him 
had falsified. He should “do it again”. 


Analyzing Berlin’s Successes 

GEWASER was popular, but by no 

means as popular as Some Sunny Day, 
a song by Mr. Berlin which will simply 
not bear analysis. I hold Mr. Berlin to 
be still the foremost writer of popular 
music in spite of it. Three years and a 
masterly technique separate the two 
songs, and Some Sunny Day is devilishly 
clever; but most of it isn’t properly sing- 
able. It isa good dance tune; analyzed, it 
resolves itself into a weak treatment of 
Old Black Joe (clever Mr. Berlin, to take 
the first bar of the old verse for the first 
bar of his chorus) and a regrettable quo- 
tation again of Sewanee River. The 
arrangement is neat, and the inversion of 
the first bar half way through the chorus, 
when the song has dribbled into meaning- 
less fragments, has lost all intensity and 
is suddenly revived and refreshed, while 
the words of the first bar are repeated. 


That sufficiently indicates the master 
hand. The words are among Mr. Berlin’s 
weakest, and it is hard to believe that at 
the same moment he was reveling in the 
two Music Box Revues, in Say It With 
Music and Pack Up Your Sins, which are 
superb. 

It is not entirely an accident that a con- 
sideration of the effect of ragtime on popu- 
lar song begins and ends with Irving Ber- 
lin. For as surely as Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band started something, Pack Up Your 
Sins is a sign that this something is com- 
ing to anend. For this tremendous piece 
of music simply cannot be sung; it baffled 
the trained chorus of its first appearance, 
it can hardly be whistled through, and 
although the words are good, they are 
not known. Ragtime is now written for 
the jazz orchestra; three phrases occupy 
the time of two; four, five, and even six 
notes the time of two or three. The words, 
which are becoming wittier than ever, are 
too numerous, too jostled, to be sung; 
and the melodic structure, with arbj- 
trarily changing beat, baffles the voice 
and the mind as much as it intrigues the 
pulse and the heel. The popular song and 
the ragtime song are temporarily vanish- 
ing. But something terrible and wonder- 
ful has already taken their place. 


American Folk-Songs 

ND there is also an indication of how 

they willreturn. I am tired of speaking 
of Mr. Berlin, but I can’t help it, for Mr. 
Berlin has indicated how and where. 
His All By Myself is in essence a com- 
bination of the sentimental song with rag- 
time—as such it was sung by Ethel Levey. 
And it is played with enthusiasm by jazz 
orchestras—a perceptible pleasure is ours 
from recognizing something entirely sim- 
ple and sentimental weaving its way 
through those recondite harmonies. If 
the song returns in any way, the ancient 
protest against its vulgarity will also 
return; and it is worth making up our 
minds about it now. The popular song 
takes its place between the folk-song and 
the art-song. Of these the folk-song 
hardly exists in America today: Casey 
Jones and Frankie and Johnny are ex- 
amples of what we possess, and one 
doesn’t often hear them sung along coun- 
try roads nor by brown armed men at the 
rudder in ships that go down to the sea. 
The songs of the Kentucky mountains 
(English in provenance) and the old cow- 
boy songs are both the object of anti- 
quarian interest, but they are not so alive 
as the universal Hail, Hail, the Gang’s 
All Here, or We Won’t Go Home umniil 
Morning. 

If we refuse to call our ragtime folk 
music, then we must face the fact that we 
are at a time in history when folk songs 
simply do not occur. Even the war failed 
to give us very much; and it is interesting 
to note that, besides Katy and Mr. Zip, 
the songs written by the best and most 
expert of our composers, Berlin and 
Cohan, were both.meant to be and were 
sung—and that this took place in the 
midst of the change to the unsingable 
type. 

At the opposite extreme is the art-song 
—usually the setting and degradation of 
a poem written for its own sake, and 
usually, let us say, dull. The composers 
of art-songs are about fifty paces behind 
the symphonists, and the symphonists 
are nearly nowhere. The result is, that 
we aren’t in any sense nourished by the 
writers of art-songs and, since we are a 
musical people, for better or for worse we 
fall back on the popular song. It is to me 
a question whether we would be better 
citizens and more noble in the sight of 
God if we sang Mandalay instead of 
The Girl on the Magazine Cover. 


We 
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“the snap that lasts a lifetime’ 








Design is only a decoy when 
not backed by performance. 


We cannot prevent the imi- 
tating of Kum-a-part designs 
but the “hidden excellence” 
of the Kum-a-part is uncopy- 


able. 


You'll find designs to please 
in every quality up to $25 the 
pair, but whatever you pay 
and wherever you buy BE 
SURE the name KUM-A- 
PART is on the back of each 
button. 

This is vour guarantee of life- 
time wear in every pair. 


Send for Booklet and 
Correct Dress Chart O 


THE BAER & WILDE CO. 
Attleboro Mass. 


Lixclusive makers of Kum-a-part 


Kuf Buttons and Belt Buckles 
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Careless Perfection 


in Clothes 


EN’S fashion writers have so extolled 

the smartly conservative taste of col- 
lege men that people are asking, “Where 
do they select their clothes?” 


Dunshire Clothing—noticed but not notice- 
able—has that distinctive style which has 
not “gone out” after thirty-five years. 


the brilliancy of the 

crowds at the last big 
football game you saw? 
Richly gowned women 
and a gathering of many 
of the best dressed men 
in the country. 


Close observation re- 
vealed the fact that a 
great many of the men 
wore almost identically 
the same type of suit, re- 
cognizable at once by its 
distinctive cut and air of 
leisurely smartness. 


You know the suit! 


i q Do you remember 


Discernibly different—in the soft- 
ness of the coat, the narrow, 
rolling lapel, the English flip to 


the collar, straight, broad sleeves, — 


the high cut vest, and, above all, 
the consummate ease and com- 
fort for the wearer. 


These features identify the Dun- 
shire Suit and indicate its differ- 
ence from commonplace clothes. 


It should be a pleasure for good 
clothiers to show you these in- 
teresting clothes. 
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Tailored by 
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Character 


XQ 





(Che unmistakable mark of 
style. accuracy and the un- 
concealable richness of 
quality are prime charac- 


teristics of A-JEK-L Furs. 


For Furs of such character 
you are asked to pay no 
more than you must pay 
for good Furs in any store 
where Furs are sold. 


“It pays to buy 
where you buy in safety” 


A.JAECKEL & CO. 


Jurriers Gxclusively 
Fifth Ave-Between35%& 36% Sts. New York 
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Proposed Laws to Govern Mah Jong 


(Continued from page 110) 


can use a discard to complete a sequence, 
unless it makes him Mah Jong. Every 
player using a discard must afterward dis- 
card a tile in its place, unless he is Mah 
Jong. 

33. In case the same discard can be 
used for a sequence by the player on the 
right of the discarder, and for a pung or 
kong by some other player, the pung or 
kong has the preference; but he must 
announce his claim before the player with 
the sequence discards. [Beginners make 
the mistake of calling “chow” before fill- 
ing a sequence. There is no such word 
as chow in Chinese, and there is no neces- 
sity to say anything, as no other player 


| could use the discard for a sequence. The 
| Chinese name for a sequence is “‘chee”’, 


meaning, to connect.] 

34. Under no circumstances may a 
player take a discard from the table into 
his hand. It must be left face upward on 
the table, and the other tiles necessary 
to form the set added to it. Should the 
discard be taken into the hand, any 
player at the table may demand that it be 
returned to the table and not used. 

35. As soon as a discard is passed up 
as not wanted for either pung or chee, it is 
dead, and cannot be used for any purpose, 
but all such discards must remain upon 
the table face up, and open to inspection. 
[The Chinese allow the discarder to 
change the tile, if no one wants it.] 

36. If a player take up in error a dis- 
card that is dead, he must be at once 
corrected, or the take-up must stand; but 
if the set laid down is not correct, no one 
need call attention to the error until the 
final count. If the player has discarded, 
the imperfect set cannot be corrected. 
Should he see his error in time, he has a 
right to be informed as to the last dis- 
card, and may use it, if he can. 

[For special discard penalties, see Law 
69.] 

Drawing from the Wall 

37 If the discard is not used by any 

e player, the player immediately to 
the right of the discarder shall draw the 
end tile from the open end of the wall and 
take it into his hand without showing it, 
after which he may discard any tile he 
pleases. The moment any tile is drawn 
from the wall in this manner, all previous 
discards are dead. 

38. Each player in turn to the right 
shall continue to draw and discard in this 
manner until some one announces Mah 
Jong, or the game is drawr. 

39. Any player may be asked what tile 
he has just discarded, and must answer 
correctly; but any player offering any 
information as to who discarded any of 
the tiles that are dead may be called upon 
to pay 10 points to each of the other 
players. 

40. Should any player accidentally 
knock over and expose any tile in the 
wall, other than the one he draws, this 
tile must be turned face down, and at 
least six of the adjoining stacks shuffled 
with it, and that part of the wall rebuilt. 

41. Should a player draw from the 
wrong side of the opening, and see the 
face of the tile before being corrected, the 
tile must be replaced and at least six 
stacks of that part of the wall shuffled and 
the wall rebuilt. 

42. Any player who touches a tile at 
the open end of the wall when it is his 
turn, as if about to draw it, cannot change 
his intention. But if he touches a dis- 
card, he may afterward reject it, even if 
he has exposed the set, provided he has 
not discarded. 

43. Any player who fails to draw a tile 
to replace a Season, or a loose tile to re- 
place a kong, cannot correct the error 
after he has discarded. His hand remains 
stale, or short. 

44. Any combination once laid on the 
table and followed by a discard must so 


| remain. No tile once used in a set can be 


taken to form another set. Sequences can- 
not be enlarged beyond three tiles, nor 
any part of them borrowed to fill other 
sets. 

45. Three of a kind already in hand (a 
Gan) can be shown in order to take the 
fourth from another player’s discard; but 
if the three of a kind is already a pung, the 
fourth cannot be taken from the discards, 
Should the player draw the fourth from 
the wall, however, he may add it to the 
pung to form a Hoi Kong. The player is 
not obliged to show the whole four in 
taking a discard for a hoi kong; but may 
show only two of those in his hand, as for 
a pung, if he chooses, reserving the fourth 
for a possible sequence. 

46. A player having a pung on the ta- 
ble and the fourth concealed in his hand, 
can add the fourth only immediately after 
he draws from the wall, and not after tak- 
ing a discard. If the fourth is not shown 
until some player goes Mah Jong, the 
score for four is lost, and the set is worth 
only a pung. 


Drawing Fours 

47 A player having a gan inhand,and 

¢ drawing the fourth foran Um Kong 
(all fourin hand) may show the whole four 
or none of them. If the four are shown, 
the two end tiles shall be turned face 
down, and a loose tile drawn before dis- 
carding. If the four are not shown until 
some player calls Mah Jong, the four in 
hand score as three only, as the hand is 
stale. The um kong can be shown only 
immediately after drawing from the wall. 
[The Chinese allow a player finding an um 
kong in his original 13 tiles to show it be- 
fore E discards, and to restore his hand to 
13 tiles by drawing.] 

48. Should a player neglect to tum 
down the end tiles of an um kong before 
discarding, he cannot score it except as a 
hoi kong. 

49. In case two players want the same 
discard; one to form a set, the other to go 
Mah Jong, the Mah Jong call has the pref- 
erence. In case both want to go Mah 
Jong, the one nearer to the right of the 
discard wins. 

50. Ifa player has a pung on the table 
and draws the fourth and that fourth 
makes another player Mah Jong, the 
kong can be robbed, leaving the pung as 
it stood. If the player with the pung sus- 
pects the fourth would be used by another 
to go Mah Jong, he can conceal it in 
his hand by refusing to advance his pung 
to a hoi kong. 

51. If a player takes a discard and 
shows a combination which is not cor- 
rect, such as one tile of the wrong suit or 
denomination, and does not discover his 
error until he has discarded, the error 
cannot be corrected. But it shall be the 
privilege of any player who can, and 
wishes to use the tile erroneously taken. 
either to call attention to the error or 
let it stand, even after the player in error 
has discarded. If he does not use the 
tile after insisting on the correction of 
another’s fault, he may be called upon to 
pay 50 points to each of the players not in 
fault. 

52. Any player calling attention to any 
error made by another, either in failing to 
discard, drawing too many tiles, failing to 
mark um kongs, showing a false set, or 
anything that would affect that player’s 
score as against the others, may be called 
upon to pay 50 points to each of those not 
at fault. 

53. The only occasion upon which a 
player may take a discard to form a set ol 
less than three tiles, is when the discard 
will complete his hand by forming the 
eyes, (the pair that is essential in every 
Mah Jong hand). He then can have 
nothing to discard, as every tile of his 
14 or more fits somewhere. 

54. As soon as any player completes 
his hand by getting together four sets 

(Continued on page 126) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Proposed Laws to Govern Mah J ong 


(Continued from page 124) 


and a pair, whether these are all on the 
table, all in hand, or both, he announces 
the fact by calling “Woo”, or Mah 
Jong. [Woo is the correct call; as Mah 
Jong is the name of the game. In Canton 
and Hong Kong, it is Ma Cheuk, which 
means “The eyes”, or “The hand is now 
complete”. Woo means, “to win’’; or, 
“T win.”| The four sets and pair must be 
independent of Seasons. < 

55. Every tile in the Mah Jong hand 
must be shown face up, for verification by 
the other players. Gans are shown by 
placing one of the three face up on the 
top of the two others. Filling the only 
place or drawing the winning piece, is 
indicated by standing the tile on end. E 
wins or loses double the value of the Mah 


| Jong hand. 


Corrections 


56 Ifthe Mah Jong player fails to mark 


hissetsproperly, or fails to count it 
correctly, he shall not be corrected by any 
of the others. Any player correcting him 
may be called upon to pay the difference 
between the amount claimed and the cor- 
rect score for each of those who said 
nothing. If he overcounts, he must be 
corrected without penalty. It is too late 
to call attention to the error of an over- 
count or correct an undercount, when the 
last player has paid the winner. 
57- The winner having been paid, it 


' shall be his duty to turn all the discards 


face down, ready for the next shuffle. He 
shall have nothing to say of errors of any 
kind made by the three other players in 
counting their hands, under the same 
penalty as Law 56. 

58. In case the call of woo is found to 
be incorrect, the hand not being complete, 
or stale, or foul, the player in error may 
take up all the pieces that were in hand, 
leaving the pungs and chees on the table, 
and discard, without penalty, provided 
the erroneous call has not caused any 
other player to expose or abandon any or 
all of his concealed pieces 

59. Should any player have exposed 
any of his concealed pieces, or thrown 
any part of his pungs or chees into the 
discard, on account of the false claim of 
Mah Jong, the player in error may be 
called upon to pay half the limit to each 
of the others, and the full limit to E, if he 
is not E himself. If he is E, he shall pay 
the full limit to each of the three others. 

60 The winner having been paid, each 
of the others in turn to the right exposes 
his hand face up, to show that he has 
neither more nor less than the correct 
number of tiles. He then separates the 
worthless part of his hand from the sets 
that score, and announces the value of his 
hand. This is subject to correction as 
under Law 56. Each pays to the others 
the difference between their respective 
scores, E paying or taking double this dif- 
ference, if E is not the Mah Jong player. 

61. When the last payment has been 
made, it is too late to correct any errors, 
and all the tiles must be turned face down 
ready for the next shuffle. 

62. In case no player calls woo until 
the last 14 prohibited tiles are reached, 
less those drawn for kongs, the game is 
drawn. All hands are abandoned, no one 
scores anything, and the tiles are turned 
face down and shuffled for the next game, 
the position of E passing to the right. 
The dice are thrown afresh to decide the 


wall to be broken, and at what point. 

63. IfE fails to woo, the position passes 
automatically to the player on the 
right, who was S. This makes the player 
S who was W, and so on. As long as E 
wins, he retains his position as E, the 
others retaining their positions also. 

64. The player who started the game 
as E should have on his right hand the 
ming box, and should take from it the 
four discs, placing the E disc face up, the 
others face down. When E loses his posi- 
tion, he passes the ming box to the player 
on his right, who now becomes E. This 
player may also be marked by the passing 
of a red rack, if racks are used. The 
discs are retained by the original E, 
When S loses he passes the ming box to 
W, and so on. 

65. When the ming box, or the red 
rack, gets round to the original E, he 
turns the E disc face down, and turns the 
S disc face up. This indicates that the 
first, or East Wind round, is finished, and 
that they are now playing the South Wind 
round. When the ming box comes round 
to him again, he turns down the S disc, 
and turns up the W disc. Finally he turns 
up the N disc. When the ming box ar- 
rives at his position for the fourth time, 
the game is at an end, and if it is to be 
continued, the dice must be cast again for 
seats, etc., as at the start. 

66. During the first round, East is the 
dominating Wind, on the second round, 
South is the dominating Wind. On the 
third round it is West, and on the fourth 
rounditis North. Thisaffects the scoring, 
as tiles of the dominating wind are more 
valuable than those of the other winds. 

67. When there are more than four 
belonging to the table, it should be agreed 
that E shall pass at the end of each game, 
whether he wins or loses, so as to limit a 
round to four games. 

68. Any player leaving the table before 
the completion of a round shall appoint a 
substitute, or pay the limit to each of the 
three others for each of the games still 
unfinished in that round. 


Special Penalties 

69 Unless a player can show that he has 

¢ a waiting hand (wanting only one 
tile to go Mah Jong) which would give him 
at least three doubles, he may be called up 
to pay all the losses at the table if he dis- 
cards a tile that enables another player to 
go Mah Jong with a three-double hand, 
when that player has already exposed on 
the table nine or more tiles of one suit; or 
three sets of winds and dragons, or three 
sets of ones and nines, or any hand which 
will obviously give him three doubles if he 
can pung one of the same suit or honors as 
those shown on the table. 

70. A player whose hand is either stale 
or foul must continue to draw and discard 
until some other player goes Mah Jong. 
If his hand is foul—too many tiles—he can 
win nothing, but must pay each of the 
others the full value of their hands. If his 
hand is stale—too few tiles—he cannot go 
Mah Jong. but he can still pay and take 
the difference between his score and that 
of the two who do not go Mah Jong. 


The second of this series of articles on 
the laws of Mah Jong, covering the Laws 
of Scoring, will appear in the December 
issue of Vanity Fair. 
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A Glen-Spray 


Ulster 











attains the acme of 
perfection in comfort, 
durability and beauty 
tuhen tailored out of 





Here it is 
at last 


A new idea in overcoat cloth originated by 
us and made exclusively for us by one of the 
finest mills of Scotland. 
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thoroughly shower-proofed. 
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| Warm without bulky weight it lends itself 
perfectly to the soft graceful lines charac- 
| teristic of Hickey-Freeman tailoring. 
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Ask your best friend— 
if you dare 


RIENDS constantly dodge this subject; even wives 
and husbands usually avoid it. It’s a thing that 
people simply do not talk about. 


Your friends won’t tell you if you are guilty and the 
insidious thing about it all is that you, yourself, are in 
all likelihood innocent of being an offender this way. 


The one fortunate thing about halitosis (which is the 
medical term for unpleasant breath) is that there is one 
sure, simple way of being on the safe and polite side. 


That is by the systematic use of Listerine as a mouth 
wash and gargle. Fastidious people everywhere have 
adopted Listerine this way as a daily habit—as regular 
as the use of the tooth brush. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis is due to some deep- 
seated, organic disorder that requires professional 
advice; but usually—and fortunately—it is only a 
local condition that yields quickly to the regular use 
of Listerine. 


It is an interesting thing that this well-known anti- 
septic that has been in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these peculiar properties as a breath 
deodorant. It halts food fermentation and leaves the 
breath fresh, sweet and clean. At the same time 
Listerine is very valuable in combating sore throat. 


Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He 
sells lots of it. It has dozens of different uses as a safe 
antiseptic and has been trusted as such for half a 
century. Read the interesting little booklet that comes 
with every bottle—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 





Fastidious people every- 
where use it systematically to 
be on the safe and polite side 























VANITY FAIR 


David Lloyd George 


(Continued from page 42) 


statesmen (who are easily confused in 
these matters) to take themselves for 
Chatham; and there can be little doubt 
that Mr. Lloyd George was honestly 
convinced that the proper ordering of the 
world depended on his personal control 
of the War Cabinet, the Peace Conference, 
and the Supreme Council. This was 
achieved by a strange blend of charm and 
compulsion; and for six years “the 
cottage-bred man” exercised an authority 
that is fairly comparable to the bland 
autocracy of Henry VIII, or perhaps 
(since he has always a taste for seafaring 
metaphors) to the more alert domination 


| of Captain Kidd. Old enemies were mes- 


merized into a new allegiance to the 
fascinating little figure that eagerly 
paced his quarter-deck; old friends, who 
disobligingly declined to walk the plank, 
were firmly marooned; and the solemn 
Anglo-Saxon Ship of State put out to sea 
under an engaging blend of its own colors 
and the personal Jolly Roger of Mr. 
Lloyd George. 


T was a fascinating experiment. British 

opinion in 1916 was in the peculiar 
mood so often attributed by novelists to 
young ladies, in which all attractions fade 
before the ruthless, the irresistible onset 
of a lion-tamer. His final approach to 
popularity was emphatically a cave- 
man’s wooing. Government was con- 
ducted by a fluctuating (but always 
personal) alternation of firmness and 
concession. Impious civilian hands were 
laid on the arcana of military policy; and, 
while startled soldiers muttered in club 
windows, mild-eyed politicians were 
scandalized by the progressive degrada- 
tion of Parliament. 

The Prime Minister, in his new mood, 
communicated with the two Estates by 
messengers, of whom Lord Curzon and 
Lord Balfour were the most dignified, 
and Mr. Bonar Law the most efficient. 

His own appearances at Westminster 
combined the attitude of Louis XIV at a 
Lit de justice with the atmosphere of a 
Melba night at Covent Garden. And the 
poor meek thing responded to this treat- 
ment with nervous adulation: it was as 
though Petruchio had been married to the 
mild Bianca. The government of Eng- 
land was transferred from public control 
to personal initiative; and for six years, 
Mr. Lloyd George supported the incred- 
ible burden. When a problem arose, he 
created a Ministry of it and dismissed it, 
with this bold gesture, from the public 
mind. When situations grew grave, he 
poured alternate streams of oil and water 
on the conflagration, in order to retain 
the confidence of his mutually exclusive 
supporters. It was a brilliant, a bewilder- 
ing, an unexampled one-man show. 

The war, it is fair to say, was won 


during his tenure of office. But 
simultaneity is an uncertain guide to 
causes. One is sometimes hard put to it 
to distinguish the true effect of a man’s 
action from the mere coincidence: did 
not the reign which lost the American 
Colonies, also found the British Museum? 
His touch is easier to distinguish in the 
Peace Treaties. The ingenious accom. 
modations, which gradually converted 
the settlement from a set of copy-book 
maxims into a casus belli worthy of adult 
statesmen, owe much to the persevering 
tact of Mr. Lloyd George; and his 
countrymen, with some malice, insist 
firmly upon remembering only its more 
questionable features in connection with 
his name. 

Gradually, the bright vision faded. 
The public appetite for sudden statesman- 
ship seemed to grow jaded. The little 
figure continued to pace the quarter deck; 
but he watched the forecastle with a 
keener eye. Discipline grew stricter; 
and condemned Ministers walked the 
frequent plank. Then there was mutiny. 
Conservatism came pouring out of its 
quarters with marlin-spikes, and there 
was a brief struggle among the car- 
ronades. At the end of it, the Captain was 
left with a few inseparables and the 
black spot. 

There, at the moment, Mr. Lloyd 
George remains. Of the three panels of 
his triptych, the panel of pre-war Radi- 
calism is alone complete. The second, 
which depicts the gestes of a war minister, 
is still obscure; and the third, which is 
the portrait of a post-war Premier, is 
sadly truncated. One is left wondering 
what touches will complete them, and 
whether a new panel will be added to this 
strange series. 


X-PREMIERS are rarely young men 

with prospects. Yet it is not easy to 
think of Mr. Lloyd George as a mere frag- 
ment of past history. One may generally 
guess ata man’sfuture movementsfromhis 
past; and it is a nice problem to estimate 
which panel of Mr. Lloyd George’s past 
he will copy in his future. Somehow, it 
is not easy to see him reinstated among 
his Colonels and repeating the lively re- 
action of his war ministry. His direction, 
as it seems to declare itself, is more likely 
to follow the simpler lines of his first 
phase. 

Now, there was once a British minister 
whom chance and a stern old man di- 
vorced from his inherent Radicalism. 
The tragedy of Joseph Chamberlain was 
that he lived for the last twenty years of 
his life on the wrong, the Tory side of 
Jordan, stretching out his hands towards 
the Liberal Land of Promise. The moral 
(for even in that wasted career there is a 
moral) is one for Mr. Lloyd George. 


Summer’s End 
By Janet A. Henry 


The zinnias are dead— 
So dies the summer. 
The asters’ purple flame is quenched to gray. 


I see them all, 


Like little mourners pacing 
At a funeral on a cloudy day. 
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‘DEST tN THE LONG BUN” 





Do you “Repeat” on your tires ? 


Do you buy the same make of tire again? Most 
SILVERTOWN users do; and that’s the test of a 
tire. SILVERTOWN performance, of course, does 
it. Back of the performance is the sound manu- 
facturing principle of maintained quality. Skill, 
effort, and care are centered in SILVERTOWN. 


It comes out in performance and repeats. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd. 
Toronto + Montreal + Winnipeg 











Goodrich 


SILVERTOWN CORD 











SOLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVEP 
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i Into the building of the small house go 
! fond dreams. It must be a house of 
i beauty, of the intimate charm that only 
A 4 the small house can command — and 





i yet must possess an inherent dignity. 


i For dignity, the foresighted builder 
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t looks to his exterior—and he wisely 
Bt di chooses natural stone. Natural stone is j 
ie} © beauty that needs no adornment. It is Ff 

( lasting, and it has dignity that only natu- sf 

( ral stone can give. i . 

i Indiana Limestone is the supreme natu- i 
A a! ral stone. From the depths of a great Ne: 
i i quarry deposit in the hills of southern j 
x { Indiana comes this handsome stone. ! 
i Millions of dollars have been spent on = {¥: 
‘ its development—and the vision of the } i 
Bai few has made possible the dreams of the Hg 
Eat many for a home of lasting loveliness ; 
: i and dignity. i 
Bt 6 } 
Rt F A folder descriptive of ‘the house illustrated ; 

i above, or any information on Indiana Lime- > 
: stone sent free upon request. Address ; q 
: Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association i 
i 4 Box I-757 . Bedford, Indiana ; % 
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Frock No. F7363 
Price $1.09 


Coat No. F7357 
Price $7.00 


If you’re the snowballer rather than the highballer, the first thing you'll 
think of when you come to consider winter sports clothes is a coat—a warm, 
comfortable coat that feels right as well as looks right. This year, if your 
thoughts are those of Paris, your coat must be pictured as a straight 
coat, quite slim and narrow in effect if not in actuality, made of camel’s 
hair or the less shiny pile fabrics, or of novelty woollen with the stripes 
running vertically or horizontally as your figure dictates. 


No. F7357 is the very coat come to life—trim as a rolled umbrella when 
the collar buttons over, and yet with a pleasantly informal touch when it 
drops open, held by its one convenient button. Made in camel’s hair, it 
chooses beaver or nutria for a good looking collar; made in striped woollen, 
it calls for raccoon or badger, that fur so extremely popular in Paris this 
season for coats of the informal type. 


As to what’s to go under the coat—you can see the engaging tassels of 
Frock No. F7358 peeping out at the bottom—a good looking chemise model 
with a touch of brilliant wool embroidery and a wide band of the coat ma- 
terial at the bottom. You’d better ask to see it. No. F7244 is rather jeune 
fille in feeling—an ideal model for tub flannel with girdle and trimmings of 
wide braid. And as for No. F7363—how could it look better than it does, 
for almost any figure, from slender to past-hoping, especially if the cuffs 
and collar were of white piqué? Or, if you’re one of those fortunate persons 
with a long and aristocratic neck, you might plan to have the collar buttoned 
up, trim and tight, with just a line of turned-down white. In this case, 
flannel might be even better than piqué. 


As to the cost of this so-desirable wardrobe—it’s nothing. Nothing at all. 
For they’re all taken from those smart Vogue Designs for the Seamstress— 
chosen not only for comfort (and for smartness, of course), but, just as con- 
sistently chosen for ease of construction. 





VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Illustrations copyright by Vogue a 
. —__—__—» 
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The Painter Who Could Cook 


A Disillusioned Narrative of Artistic Success 


By BERTRAM BLOCH 


the theater a great deal and there- 

fore was well informed about life. 
His name was J. Patterson Hendricks, 
and he believed in all the homely virtues 
—for did not the drama definitely teach 
that, by the exercise of them, happiness 
was won? 

On a certain day he was to sail for 
Europe, there to remain a long time. 
On the night before, his friends gave him 
an informal, intimate farewell party. 

Among Hendricks’ friends there was 


Ore: there was a man who went to 


one, Robert Kimberly, who possessed a- 


peculiar talent for devising pleasing 
salads and other delectable dishes. It 
was ironic—the possession .of this gift— 
for Kimberly was a painter who seldom 
sold a painting, and most of his meals 
were potatoes or beans. But whenever 
there was a party, “poor Bob Kirnberly” 
was Called in to delight the palates of the 
guests—and incidentally get a full meal 
for himself. 

He was busy this night in Hendricks’ 
kitchen, and he endeavored to be cheer- 
ful, as betokened a guest at the farewell 
party of a successful friend. But he 
couldn’t forget that upon that day he had 
been evicted from his shabby, leaky 
studio, and that he had about reached 
the end of his string. J. Patterson noted 
Kimberly’s long face and learned the 
cause. Generously, he offered a sub- 
stantial loan; but Kimberly refused the 
money he knew he could never repay. 

Hendricks patted him on the back. 
He had been taught to believe that this 
cheered a man up. 

“There is no such word as failure, Bob, 
my boy,” said Hendricks. “Given a 
certain amount of ability, which you 
undoubtedly have, only hard work and 
patient industry is necessary to win the 
proper rewards. It’s the man who keeps 
plugging away, who is bound to win.” 

Then he added, smiling, ‘Success may 
be a long time coming, but don’t forget 
that sometime before the middle of the 
third act, it always arrives. Be of good 
courage, and God bless you.” 


pees hearty optimism of Hendricks’ 


words did cheer Kimberly consider- 
ably, but even the best of good cheer is a 
weak buckler against the onslaughts of 
landlords and starvation. 

The end came when Kimberly, who 
was susceptible to feminine charm, met 
a dazzling beauty from “up-town”. 
He didn’t fall in love with her, not really 
in love; but for the fifteen or twenty 
minutes he talked to her, his heart beat 
rather more quickly than usual. Then a 
thin, scrubby, weak-voiced little man 
came up and took her away. Kimberly 
was told that they were engaged. He was 
horrified. That gorgeous creature to be 
given to so grotesque and impotent a 
thing! He was the vice-president of a 
railroad, they told Kimberly. Then 
Kimberly revolted. 

“That settles it! I’m done!” he cried. 
“Why the Devil should I waste my years 
and my strength struggling to produce 
Art that no one cares a hang about? 
It’s money the world worships; it’s the 
man who makes money it admires. He 
gets the rewards.”’ His eyes shone with 
determination. “It’s time for me to get 
some of the material things of life. 
Henceforth I shall not touch a brush; 
the future shall behold me, not a painter, 
but a rich man!” 

His indignation did not cool. The 
beauty of the girl who was to marry the 
railroad man had dramatized his failure 
for him. He threw away his brushes and 
looked for a job. 

But a painter, even if he can cook, 
hasn’t much to offer the world, and 
fortune did not come so readily as Kim- 


berly had hoped it might. In fact, it 
didn’t come at all. He drifted from one 
job to another, losing hope and courage 
with each change, dropping lower and 
lower in the social scale, until at last he 
settled down as a cook for a construction 
gang that was blasting a roadway through 
a towering mountain. 

Here at least was peace. No echoes of 
his former world came here to mar the 
serenity of his life. It was oblivion, but 
it was pleasant. Occasionally he thought 
of Hendricks’ parting injunction: “It’s 
the man who keeps pegging away who 
is bound to win in the end”’, and he grew 
sad as he reflected that he had thrown 
away the little chance of success he had 
once possessed. But these moods were 
fleeting. He slept well, ate well, and was 
on the whole happy. 

There was a girl in the neighborhood, 
a dark-haired farmer’s daughter, a strong, 
firm-bosomed, oval-faced, mountainy sort 
of girl. Her name was Judith. The men 
of the gang were roused by her beauty, 
and several of them fell somberly in love 
with her. They wooed her in the manner 
of schoolboys, by ‘“‘showing-off”’. 


 Qecenen vob smiled tolerantly at the 
strutting of these men, and marveled 
that the mating tactics of the male of the 
human species should be so little subtler 
than a buck’s or a peacock’s. Then he, 
too, fell in love with Judith; and he 
stopped smiling. 

He painted her portrait in a deserted 
barn. She adored it. She asked him to 
paint her again. He did, this time as a 
goddess, wearing more clothes than god- 
desses are reputed to have worn, but still 
considerably less than the daughters of 
farmers are accustomed to. He made 
her promise to tell no one of the painting; 
but so tremendous a secret could not be 
kept. She was too proud of it. She 
brought a friend to see the goddess 
picture. The friend was shocked and 
told her mother, who in turn told Judith’s 
father. He scented mischief, and appealed 
to the engineer in charge of construction, 
who, growling at being drawn away from 
his hammock, nevertheless went with 
Judith’s father to inspect the picture. 

The engineer had studied painting 
in his youth, and he was astounded 
at his discovery. That picture painted by 
the camp cook! Incredible! There is but 
little chance for excitement in the life 
of a civil engineer hidden away in the 
backwoods. Here was the unexpected, 
the miraculous! He had discovered a 
native talent that would startle the 
world of art. He guarded Kimberly 
like a jewel, while he sent the pictures 
East to be appraised. 

A reporter quickly got the story. 
Kimberly, as a painter who could cook, 
was of no interest to the newspapers; 
but Kimberly, as a cook who could 
paint, was a first-page story. Great stuff! 
In a week, Kimberly was famous. 

Of course it eventually came out that 
he was not a self-taught artist of the 
woods; but this meant only more news 
stories, for the experts who had hailed 
him as a fresh, rare genius had to trim 
their sails. By the time the opinion of the 
last critic was tucked away on an obscure 
page, Kimberly was firmly established as 
a portrait painter. 

Our last picture of him is on the eve 
of his eighteenth voyage to Europe. 
His friends have given him an intimate, 
farewell party. One of them is a dis- 
couraged painter, who, complaining of his 
ill luck, is considering more lucrative 
employment. - 

“Don’t do it, my boy,” says Kim- 
berly, patting him on the back. “There 
is no such thing as luck. Just keep 
plugging, and you’re bound to win.” 
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The head waiter, be it sorrowfully admitted, judges 
by clothes, not by faces; and his glance always starts 
with one’s collar. For those who tremble before head 
waiters—and what self-respecting person does not? 
—satety lies in the VAN HEUSEN. 


VAN HEUSEN 
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Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tailors for men 
desiring to be groomed 
correctly in every detail—it has 
ever been their privilege to 
serve a distinguished clientele. 





Copyright by 
Wetzel, 1923 
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The Ged “‘Sport’’ Tie Holder 
Actual size—1-10 Gold 14K—$2.00 
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The Ged No. 4 Tie Holder 
Actual size—1-20 Gold 10K—$1.00 


The Ged Collar Pin 


size $1.00. 2 in. $1.25 


Ged Patented Tie Holders are Neat and Prac- 
tical. No Sharp Points. Ideal for Motoring and 
Golfing, eliminating cravat interference. Ged 
patented collar pin sets evenly on both sides of 
collar, due to our Patent Ring Stop. Its fine, 
narrow lines make it lie close to the collar, pro- 
ducing a neat effect. Above and other models 
of Ged Gifts for Men in 14K Solid Red or Green 
Gold at better class shops. If not at yours, write us. 


Illustrated Folders Mailed on Request 


GED MFG. COMPANY Two0 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





G —? 


1-10 Gold 14K 14%,1%, or 1% in. 
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An Appropriate o 
Christmas Gift € 














“CHICAGO” GOLF BALL 
MARKER 
For individual use 














Made to initial two, three or four 
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The kid admits it— sage Co 





by . . Price $4.50 
. Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is a good drink, ac 
good in taste, good in the way it’s made. 
» si Everything in it is absolutely pure. As for igents for F 
inger the blend—that’s been a favorite for thirty- | a 
ya eight years. Small wonder the Clicquot Kid MAC GREGOR CLUBS 
ea . is so proud of Clicquot Club. Complete stock 
There are other Clicquot Club é¢rinks the ° . . 
The Clicquot Club Co, Clicquot Kid sponsors; they are all pure and good of Drivers, Brassies, Spoons A] 
Millis, Mass., U. S. A —Sarsaparilla, Root Beer, Birch Beer. Order i ily 
“ ” Sais them all by the case from your grocer or druggist. & Irons with steel shafts 





Ghocarcde Grate Low & Hughes Gol So 


anced 
Pronounce 58 West 45th Street 


GINGER ALE | New York 









































HERE is a world of satisfaction in 
the possession of a well chosen hall 


yours, for among the many “Colonjal” —— art styles for Young Men 


noosa 


Clocks are models appropriately priced 





that will blend perfectly with your 

present furnishings. y eae lins/ | enaraeng are designed especially for the red blooded A 
To the home in which a “Colonial” | age] young men who are exacting in their style demands S 
Clock stands in stately friendliness, it y se and fastidious and discriminating in their dress. 

lends an air of good taste, culture, well / a Me They always reflect the latest note of stvle tendencies — 








‘Viyella 


(REG'D) 


She Original 
Unshrinkable 


CHannel 


. . 4g . ° . i 

being. The deep throated chimes, the 2 te without descending to freakishness. | For sound values 

rhythmic = a rar tac — and good fit they are a market standard. | 

aalicalnan tin Whines Wane age Most stvles $9.00. Some a little more—some a little less. 
Send for Fall Style Book 


“‘Colonial’’ Clock almost a personality 
RALSTON SHOEMAKERS. 969 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 


#t 


in the home. 





There is a “Colonial” Clock for every | 
home. Your choice may be made from | 
an extensive assortment which includes | 
clocks in every period style. Sizes vary 
to suit all types of homes; prices vary 
accordingly. 











Send for thisBook 
of Suggestions 
Itillustrates and de- 
scribes “Colonial” 
Clocks in typical 
home surroundings 

Free on request. 


COLONIAL 
MFG. CO. 


103ColonialAvenue 
Zeeland, Michigan 


World's Largest Manu- 
facturers of HaliClocks 


Colonial Clocks ae in the better STYLE 520 
urniture stores e@ country over a F 
J made in Brown Calf 


COLONIAL 


For Women's 
Sports Clothes. 
Children’s Weary. 
Mens Shirts. 


Trousers. Etc. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ON REQUEST 








Wa. HOLLINS & Co. inc.. 
45-G EAST 1714 ST. NEW YORK 


Wm. Hollins & Co.Ltd. 


62 FRONT ST. W..TORONTO 
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SZ space to tell you the interest- XY; 
fat ing story about Harris Tweed eh 
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> instance, how the _peasant- ore | 
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coast of Scotland sell their a 
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In every model of 
these imported pipes is 
that distinguished grace 
which London’s re- 
nowned designer, Sa- 
sieni, has added to pipe- 
making. Here, too, is 
the comfortablebalance 
that givessmoking ease. 


AMERICAN 
STATIONERY 





°e Ofall Christmas gifts, none is more 
tasteful than this. The original 
printed type of note paper—for in informal 





Sweetness on the first 
bowlful comes from the 
exclusive six weeks’ 
baking of the century- 
old briar—Sasieni’sown 
process for curing out 
all sap and oil. 


Clean 


Another Sasieni 
patent—the aluminum 
stem-extension which 
stops all juice and 
crumbs. It keeps the 
pipe always clean and 
is cleaned itself merely 


en ete iy aS 
2 - 


®° corre P e and Id 
uses. Noted for its sterling quality. Used 
in better homes everywhere. Name and ad- 
dress printed on National Bank Bond in 
rich, dark blue ink. Size of sheet 6x 7; 
envelopes to match. Sold only by mail from 
Peru, Indiana. No branch plants. Special 
facilities insure prompt service. Order a 


“Netggs, {si 


% package now. Remit with order — or, if 
inconvenient at the moment, we will ship 


Cc. 0. D. West of Denver and outside of 
k U.S. add 10%. 


+" American Stationery Co. 








1119 Park Avenue, Peru,Indiana | 


200 Sheets ——————————eEE 
a 22) ineee The FLORSHEIM SHOE _ 


PRINTED WITH ANY , 


ences 7 yoga Florsheim winter weight low shoes are 
styled for the man who cares — refined 
in appearance—a pleasure to wear. 































. The Varsity—Style M-133 ik | by wiping with a piece 
THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., og Most Styles $10 . | of paper 
1119 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind, ny Booklet “‘Styles of the Times’’ on request - | ' 
Send me a pack of 200 sheets and sh 5 See the Sasieni models at 
100 envelopes of American Station- THE FLORSHEIM SHOE CoMPANY | good dealers’ or write 
ery to be printed as shown on CHICAGO | 





attached slip. (Note: To avoid fe nel cong 


errore, write or print copy plainly.) 
MONEY REFUNDED IF YOU ARE 
NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 





AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 


se APOPORT =< 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Order 


(ir frist Gres 


Distinctive Christmas 
Greetings cost no more 
than the ordinary kind 
but they require more 
time. Christmas will be 
here before you realize 
it. Order yours NOW 


[EF NGRAVED 


From Special Designs 


We do distinctive steel 
and copper plate engrav- 
ing for Christmas Greet- 
ings, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding and other 
Announcements. Write 
today for samples and 
ourgetacquainted prices. 


COURIERJOURNAL 
JOB PRINTING CO. 


310-316 + ae 





W. LIBERTY ST. 








You will not 
have to do this- 


_ — brassieres and dress linings are 

finished with VICTOR Riveted Hook and 
Eye Tape. The hooks and eyes will outlast the gar- 
ment. Every garment is guaranteed. You know that 
sewed-in hooks and eyes will come off after launder- 
ing. Ask for VICTOR Riveted Hook and Eye Tape 
—where every hook and eye is riveted to a special 
tape with a non-rustable rivet. 





“STA-DOW. 


9? 4 Brassiere Creation is finished 
" with Victor Hook and Eye Tape 
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WTC 
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* There 1s 
something 
fine 
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Wo. DEMUTH. 


NEW YORK 
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ByesLike Stars 


You see them so often on the stage 
and screen—those rare, soft, starry 
EYES that glow with light and 


feeling. Every woman, way down 
in her heart, wishes she, too, 
might possess them. 


For EYES of starry brightness, use 
Murine. This harmless lotion 
clears the whites of the EYES, in- 
tensifies their natural color, and 
drives away not only the dull, tired 
look but the tired feeling. Con- 
tains no belladonna or any other 
har.nful ingredient. 


Our attractioely Gast sted book, **Beauty 
Lies Within the Eyes,’’ tells how to prop- 
erly care for your ood Brows and Lashes, 
and thus enhanc: their beauty. Sen adie 

a copy of this hel pful book. It's FREE. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 30, Chicago 


RINE 


for Your EYES 


Widely Used Since 1889 

















Make your Garden a Present 





HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
BOOK OF GARDENS 


Contains 400 illustrations of special flower types, plans and sugges- 
tions for landscape work, a complete gardener’s calendar of the year’s 
activities, planting and spraying tables, and a portfolio of beautiful 
gardens in various sections of the United States. 127 pages. 


$5 Post paid 


trom House & Garden, 19 West 44th Street, New York 





























AUCTION BRIDGE 
INSTRUCTION 


The importance of auction as part of one’s equipment either 
for social or business success is today keenly realized. 


And with this realization comes-the knowledge that 
instruction in sound methods of bidding and play must 
come from responsible sources. 

Shepard’s Studio, the only college of auction bridge, has 
a staff of instructors that includes five of the most highly 
rated experts in the country. Its method, based on many years of study, and on the 
analysis of 18,000 actual tournament hands, is sound and efficient. 

Instruction by Mail 
Course of 12 rte A for $10.00 


We also instruct individuals or classes of any size at our class rooms or at residences 
or clubs, anywhere. Address all mail to The Registrar. 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INc. 
20 WEST 54TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Expert Analysis and Instruction 
Auction Bridge Mah Jong 
Authors, Text Book, ‘‘Auction to Win”’ 


Pung Chow 











Reduce Your Flesh 


in spots— 
Arms, Legs, Bust 
Double Chin, etc. 


N fact, the entire 

body, or any 
part, can be reduced 
‘without dieting by 
) dissolving the fat 
through perspiration 
produced by wear- 
ing my garments. 








iia bustand diaphragm- - $7.00 
Neck and Chin Reducer as illustrated 3.50 
Double Chin Reducer + - + + + + 2.50 


Dr. Walter’s 


Rubber Garments 

My garments have 
been worn by men 
and women for twen- 
ty years and results 
have always been sat- 
isfactory. The first 
cost is the only cost. 
Man’s belt (all 


rubber) - - + - J 
With onal back 9.00 


Anklets, for re- 
ducing and shap- 
ing the ankles. 
Send ankle meas- 
urement, 

Per pair - $7.00 
Extra high 9,00 









Send for illustrated booklet 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER 


FAMOUS MEDICATED REDUCING 


RUBBER GARMENTS 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Office entrance near 36th St., Suite 605 
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Are Your Clothes Individual? | 


Are you one of those nice blue-serge women who wear 
just what the other nine bought at the same time? 

Or is there a subtle distinction,« a beautiful correctness, 
an imaginative quality about your clothes that makes 
the other nine watch you when you aren’t looking—and 
wish they hadn’t? 

You don’t need to spend any more money, or any more 
time, in order to make your clothes individual. But you 
do need a special kind of advice. Advice planned to meet 
your particular case. Vogue’s advice. 

Vogue not only knows, months in advance, just what 
will be worn. Vogue purposely excludes all style-trends 
that are destined to be too popular, choosing instead 
just those things that are so new, so chic, and in such 
good taste that they will be taken up by the women who 
count—and by them alone. 


VOGUE SPECIAL OFFER | 
10 ISSUES $2 


Eleven if you mail the coupon now 


’ FAIR 














Motors and Shops January 1 


The newest, smartest motors and their acces- 
sories. The New York shops’ most brilliant 


Paris Fashions October 15 
(Extra Complimentary copy) 















Superlative chic for the country has been knitted 
into this costume from Paris. Cream-coloured, 


The full pageant of the winter mode—adapta- 
tion, improvisation, miracle! 


modes. 

























Bust with tiny threads of yellow and black—a yoke of . ‘ North and South January 15 
ponndony kasha stitched in yellow and black with a New York Winter Fashions November 1 Th oui 4 th tt : y d 
N, etc. high collar to button up if one chooses—white WWhatesa hea cieabishicnsen haves ocimiintedicand 1 th war rOieli hth 1 fo woh aera Page we an 
skunk fur in luxurious abandon as to quantity— imported; ‘ws New York wears ig 2m Avenue po ae : “g a si ere 
entire and what more does one require 7 ya — of ae tea: Salat ehic rn é . are glad to stay home. 
r any dl = py bay ape siiintiiiniionaal Ps Spring Fabrics and Designs February 1 
deed Vanity Number November 15 The very newest fabrics and working models 
5 How to possess rare, if not real, beauty. Coif- for your spring and summer wardro 
ng by , —— accessories — Vogue__in Sori F Feb 15 
1e fat thistledown pring Forecast ebruary 
iration SPECIAL OFFER a : D ber 1 Earliest authentic news of spring styles, fully 
Open Only to New Subscribers Christmas Gifts ecember illustrated by Paris models. 
wear- What to give to everybody so that everybody ‘ ae 
nts. To new subscribers, during a limited will thank heaven for one woman with perfect Spring Millinery March 1 
period, “a atk onl introductory ub. taste. Eee eres owe from Faris. The cleverest hats 
Le scriptions of 10 issues of Vogue for $2— Holiday Number December 15 ; : a 
2:50 11 if you mail the coupon now. These Hees to have a vaety Cheltame even df vea're Spring Shopping March 15 o 
Ir copies, bought singly, would cost - hostess; last-minute gifts, the tree, the table, The best offerings from the shops; a review of the re 
$3.85. A saving of $1.85, through this clothes. mode as shown in America. ° 
special offer. . 
DID YOU KNOW ? oe aie 
: , ‘ ; 4 o 
have Open to Old or New Subscribers Did you know that you could have Vogue’s advice this fall, next winter and the coming < Ss ss 
men spring—for less than the price of a bit of neckwear? Vogue’s Paris fashions. Vogue’s New ee Os - 
twen- If you are a 1923 Vogue subscriber, we York modes. Vogue’s own exclusive designs. Vogue’s experience as a hostess. Vogue’s 3 Ps AA 
esults will accept extensions of your subscrip- personal by mail advice on your own clothes problems, if you like. Oe SB lags & 
ose tion at the rate of TWO YEARS OF : ; Se s < = > 
on VOGUE FOR $7. Regular rate $8. And in addition—those lovely bizarre covers; those sketches, so different from 4° > oe a ¢ 
+ first A saving of $1 through this special anything else in the fashion world; those fascinating little glimpses into the cS — ws Ss 
cost. offer. Orders at this price accepted up doings of Society in Paris and New York; those authoritative reviews of the te LF & # ~ 
to November 1, 1923, from old or new stage, the art galleries, the opera, the world of music. .. . Did you ever Ss ey £ ~ Pa 
314.00 subscribers. hear of two dollars going so far and having so good a time? ° Se re oe Oo 
9.00 xo Qe 4° 
SS se < ‘S 
~~ eS ° 
1 oe a se Po es 
Vogue will save you money on every one of these numbers—perhaps oo fe Y J 
5 ° ° e e . ° . e aL @ 
many times its subscription price. Not by making you do without Se f Ay g oss 
. ° . ° ° ° ° > > xy .0 &w& 
things you like, but by eliminating buying mistakes. They’re your ol bn - 
° ° A ws ry 
TER biggest extravagance—aren’t they? And they don’t bring you a sec- - 8 oe “ » 
. e a e aS . a ? ’ ’ 
cING ond’s pleasure—do they? So—this year, economize—and enjoy it. f nae po 5 se 
. . e 8 S gee x$ 
TS Sign, tear off and mail the coupon now! o SA nee oF «4 
* ~ 4 
City == —————————— —_—__—_SSSSSSS==== =? 

















T costs more to buy a LaFayette. 
It costs more to build it. The 
fine material and the unhurried 


labor that go into it exact, quite 
justly, a little higher price. It is 
so with all fine things. 


Our owners tell us, however, that 
the LaFayette is worth all that we 








have to ask for it, that this car 
returns full value in comfort, use- 
fulness and enjoyment. 


Even those who have owned and 
driven motor cars costing a great 
deal more say that LaFayette per- 
formance is unquestionably the 
finest they have ever known. 


Steadily the conviction that the LaFayette is one of the world’s finest motor cars is finding 
wider and wider acceptance as the experience of LaFayette owners becomes known 


LaFayette Morors Corporation, Mifkvaukee, Wisconsin 


ATrAY Ti tf. 


VANITY FAIR 








CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 
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\ Rachmaninoff composing at hs Steirwway Z 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


LONE, in his study, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
greatest of living Russian pianists, becomes 
Rachmaninoff, the composer. Here, in this quiet 
room, are born the brilliant effects which distin- 
guish his musical creations. And here, just as it 
is amid the glamor of the concert stage, his con- 
stant inspiration and companion is the Steinway. 
. . . Thusis written another golden chapter of 
Steinway history. Since Richard Wagner 
dreamed to immortality at his Steinway, each 
generation of musicians has held this one piano 
in highest esteem. The Steinway was beloved of 
Rubinstein and Berlioz. It is the piano with 


which Paderewski rose to greatness. It is the 
choiceof Hofmann, Friedman, Levitzkiand Cortot. 
You who love the music of the masters, would 
you not choose for your companion the piano 
of the masters? To hear, in your home, the tone 
that is the inspiration of Rachmaninoff! . . . 
To bring you this happiness four generations 
of the Steinway family have striven. It is for 
this that you may buy a Steinway miniature 
grand or upright which embodies every point 
of Steinway excellence. It is in your home that 
the greatest purpose of Steinway manufacture is 


fulfilled. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will 


be extended over a period of two years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: Uprights, $875 and up; Grands, $1425 and up; plus freight 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 





To anticipate and supply every essential need 
and probable desire in quality equipment for 
the kitchen, bathroomand laundry, isonly the 
first phase of Crane service to home builders. 


The providing of piping, valves and neces- 
sary fittings of approved design and uniform 
dependability is a Crane function quite as 
important to the comfort and untroubled 
calmrofthe home afterit has been established. 


And finally, there is the maintenance of 140 
Crane Branches, Offices, and Display Rooms 
throughout the United States and abroad. 


These bring within easy reach of owners and 
architects a specialized knowledge and eng}- 
neering experience of immediate valueinsolv- 
ing any plumbing, heating or sanitary prob- 
lem which may arise in the planning of the 
simplest or the most luxurious modernhome. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty Cities 
Nationa; Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atiantic City 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, L1p., LONDON 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
C CRANE, PARIS : 


Crane Gate Valoe 
No. 449% 


Crane Radiator Valoe 
No. 220 - 
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